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CHAPTER XIII. 

Afiairs df Greece from the Thirty- Years Truce 
to that commonly called the Peloponnesian 
War; with a summary View of the History of 
Macedonia from the earliest Accounts. 



SECTION I. 

ddminutration of Pericles : Science^ j^rts, and fine Taste at 
Athens. Change in the Condition of Women in Greece : 
Aspasia, Popular Licentiousness at Athens. The Athenian 
Empire asserted and extended. ^Project for Union of 
Greece. 

ATHENS now rested six years, uningaged sect. 
^ in any hostilities ; a longer interval of perfect 
peace than she had before known in above forty 
years, elapsed since she rose from her ashes after 
the Persian invasion. It is a wonderftil and sin- 
gular phenomenon in the history of mankind, too 
little accounted for by anything recorded by an- 
tient, or imagined by modem writers, that, during 
this period of turbulence, in a commonwealth 
whose whole population in free subjects amounted 
scarcely to thirty thousand families, art, science, 
Vol. IIL B fine 



2 HISTORY OF GREECE. 

CHAP, fine taste, and politeness, should have risen to 
^—.^J—^ that perfection which has made Athens the mis- 
tress of the world, through all, succeeding ages. 
Some sciences indeed have been carried higher in 
modem times, and art has put forth new branches, 
of which some have given new helps to science : 
but Athens, in that age, reached a perfection of 
taste timt no country hafe since s urpass e d ," but on 
the contrary all have looked up to, as a polar star, 
by which, after sinking in the deepest barbarism, 
tasfe has been guided in its restoration to* splendor, 
and the observation of which will probahly ever be 
the surest preservative against its future corrup- 
tion and decay. 

Much of these circumstances of glory to Athens, 
and of improvement, since s© ^ extensively spred 
over the worl^, was owing to Pericles. Peisis- 
tratus had nourished the infancy of Attic genii^ ; 
Pericles brought it to maturity. In the age. of 
Peisistratus books were scarcely knowuj science 
was vague, and art still rude. But during the tur- 
bulent period which intervened^ things had been so 
wonderfully prepared, that, in the age of Perides, 
science and every polite art waited, as it were, only 
his m^gic touch to exhibit theni to the world i^ 
Pi»t. n^ridicm splendor. The philosopher Anoxagoras 
p. 118. t. 2. of Clc^wmene, whose force of underst^ndijig aod 
PeriiJ'^' extent of science acquired Ijim the app^aticw of 
the Intj^Uect, had been the tutor of the youth of 
Pericles^ and remained the friend of hji§ rip^ 
years. Among those with whom Pericles chiefly 
og^jverg^ was also the Aliieoiani Pheidiasy in 
wbom,^ with a capacity for eveuy sjoience, was united 
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CONDITION OF WOMEN. j 

the sublimest genius for the fine arts, which he pro- 
fessed ; and Damon, who, professing only music, 
was esteemed the ablest speculative politician that 
the world had yet produced. Nor must the cele- 
brated Aspasia be omitted in the enumeration of 
those to whom Pericles was indebted for the cul- 
tivation of his mind ; since we have it on the au- Mat. 
fliority of Plato, that Socrates himself acknow- 
leged to have profited firom the instruction of 
that extraordinary woman. 

It will not be the place here to inlarge ypon the 
manners any more than upon the arts and know- 
lege, of the age of Pericles; yet it may be re- 
quisite to advert to one point, in which a great ' 
change had taken place since the age which Homer 
has described. The political circumstances of 
Greece, and especially of Athens, had contributed 
much to exclude women of rank firom general 
society . The turbulence to which every comriion- 
wealth was continually liable, fi-om the contentions 
of faction, made it often unsafe, or at least unplea- 
sant for them to go abroad. But in democracies 
their situation was peculiarly untoward. That 
form of government compelled the men to asso- 
ciate all with ail. The general assembly necei^sa- 
rily called all together ; and the vote of the meanest 
dtizen being there of equal value with tHat of th6 
highest, the more numerous body of the poor was 
always formidable to the wealthy fe\^. Henc6 
foHowed the utmost condescension, ot sometiiing 
ihbre than condescensiori, fi-om the rich to the ^ 
rtiitttitude ; and not to th^ collected multitude 
Only, nor to the best ^mong the multitude, bii^ 
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4 HISTORY OF.GllEECE. 

CHAP, principally tO' the most turbulent, illmannered, 
t ^^' > and worthless. Not those alone who sought 
honors or commands, but all who desired security 
for their property, must not only meet these men 
upon a footing of equality in the general assemblyj 
but associate with them in the ^mnasia and por- 
ticoes, flatter them, and sometimes cringe to them. 
The ladies, to avoid a society which their fathers 
and husbands could not avoid, lived with their 
female slaves, in a secluded part of the house ; 
associating little with oneanother,. and scarcely 
at all with the men, even their nearest relations ; 
and seldom appearing in public, but at those re- 
ligious festivals in which antient custom required 
the women to bear a part, and sacerdotal authority 
could insure decency of conduct toward jthem. 
Hence the education of the Gtecian ladies in ge- 
neral, and particularly the Athenian, was scarcely 
See also abovc that of their slaves ; and, as we find them 
against exhibited in lively picture, in the little treatise upon 
ifiogciton, domestic economy remaining to us from Xenophon, 
. they were equally of uninstructed minds, and un- 

formed manners.. 

To the deficiencies to which women of rank were 
thus condemned, by custom which the new political 
circumstances of the country had superinduced 
upon the better manners of the heroic ages, wag 
owing that comparative superiority, through whicH 
some of the Grecian courtezans attained extra- 
ordinary renown. Carefully instructed in every 
elegant accomplishment, and, from early years, 
accustomed to converse among men, and men of 
the highest rank and most improved talents, if 

they 




ASPASIA. 5 

they possessed understanding it became cultivated ; 
and to their houses men resorted, not merely in 
the low pursuit of sensual pleasure, but to injoy, 
often in the most polished company, the charms of 
female conversation, which, with women of rank 
and character, was totally forbidden. Hence, at pjot. vit. 
the time of the invasion under Xerxes, more than ^*"^' 
one Grecian city is said to have been ingaged in 
the Persian interest through the influence of Thar- 
gelia, a Milesian Courtezan, who was afterward 
raised to the throne of Thessaly. 

Aspasia was also a Milesian, the daughter of 
Axiochus; for her celebrity has preserved her 
father s name. With uncommon beauty were 
joined in Aspasia still more uncpmmon talents ; 
and, with a mind the most cultivated, manners so 
decen£, that, in her more advanced years, not only 
Socrates professed to have learned eloquence from 
her, but, as Plutarch relates, the Jadies of Athens 
used to accompany their husbands to her house for 
the instruction df her conversation. Pericles be- 
came her passionate admirer, and she attached 
herself to him during his life : according to Plutarch 
he divorced his wife, with whom he had lived on 
ill terms, to marry her. We are informed, on wenon. 
higher authority, that he was not fortunate in his £ ?f ^ ?• 
family, his sons being mentioned by Plato as youths p- iis. t «. 
of mean understanding. After he was once firmly 
established at the head of the Athenian administra- 
tion, he passed his little leisure from public busi- 
ness mostly in company with Aspasia and a few 
select friends ; avoiding that extensive society in 
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6 HISTORY OF GilEECE. 

CHAP, which the Athenians in general delisted j andsel- . 
^ " dom seen by the people, but in the exercise of 
some public office, or speaking in the general 
assembly : a reserve perhaps as advantageous to 
him, as the contrary conduct was necessary to 
the ambitious who were yet but aspiring at great- 
ness, or to the wealthy without power, who desired 
security to their j^operty. 

Policy united with natural inclination to induce 
Pericles to patronize the arts, and call forth their, 
finest productions for the admiration and delight 
of the Athenian people. The Athenian people 
were the despotic soverein; .Pericles the favorite 
and minister, whose businesi^it was to indulge the 
soverein's caprices that he might direct their mea- 
sures ; and he had the skill often to direct even 
their caprices. That fine taste which he possessed 
eminently, was in some degree general among the 
Athenians ; and thjg gratification of that fine taste 
M as one mean by which he retained his influence. 
Works were undertaken, according to the express 
sion of Plutarch, in whose time they still remained 
perfect, of stupendous magnitude, and in form and 
grace inimitable ; all calculated for the accommo-* 
dation, or in some way for the gratification, of the - 
multitude. Pheidias was superintendant of the 
works: under him many architects and artists 
were employed, whose merit intitled them to 
fame with posterity, and of whose labors (such is 
the hardness of the Attic marble, their principal 
material, ^d the mildness of the Attic atmosphere) 
relics whiqh have escaped the yiolence of m^p, still 

after 
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after the lapse of more than two thousand years, sect. 
exhibit all the perfection of design, and even of 
workmanship, which earned that fame. • 
. Meanwhile Pheidias himself was executing 
works of statuary which were, while they lasted, 
the admiration of succeeding times. Nor does the 
testimony to these works, which are now totally, 
or almost totally lost, rest meerly upon Grecian 
report; for the Romans, when in possession of 
all the most exquisite productions of Grecian art, 
scanty relics of which have excited the wonder 
and tbrmed the taste of modem ages, were at a 
loss to express their admiration of the sublimity 
of the works of Pheidias. When such was the 
perfection of the art of sculpture, it were a sole- 
cism, to suppose that the sister art of painting could 
be mean, since the names of Panaenus, kinsman 
of Pheidias, and Zeuxis and Parrhasius, cotem- 
poraries, remained always among the most cele- 
brated of the Grecian school. At the same time 
the chaste sublimity of the great tragic poets iEs- 
chyluSj Sophocles, and Euripides, and that extra- 
ordinary mixture of the most elegant satire with 
the grossest buffoonery, the old comedy, as it is 
caHed, were alternately exhibited in immense thea- 
ters, at the public expence, and for thfe amusement 
of the whole people. 

Thus captivating the Athenians by their relish 
for matters of taste and their passion for amuse- 
ment, Pericles confirmed his authority principally 
by that great instrument for the management of a 
people, his eloquence : but this was supported by 
tmremitted assiduity in public business, and evident 
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8 , HISTORY OF GREECE. 

CHAP, superiority of capacity for the conduct of it; and, 
^^ — ^-^ above all, by an ostentatious integrity. The whole 
in vit.Peric! Athenian commonwealth thus, with all its appur- 
Aicib. 1. tenances, or, in the words of cotemporary authors, 
p. 104. t. 3. revenues, armies, fleets, ilands, the sea, fiiend- 
ships and alliances with kings and various poten- 
tates, and influence that commanded several Gre- 
cian states and many barbarous nations, all were 
in W manner his possession. Plutarch says that, 
while thus, during fifteen years, ruUng the Athe- 
nian empire, so strict and scrupulous was his 
economy in his private affairs, that lie neither in- 
creased nor diminished his paternal estate by a 
single drachma : but, according to the more pro- 
^s^""'^® bable assertion, and higher authority of Isocrates, 
t. 2. ed. his private estate suffered in maintaining his public 
importance, so that he left it less to his sons than 
he had received it from his father. . 

But the political power of Pericles resting on 
the patronage, which he professed, of democracy, 
he was obliged to allow much, and even to bear 
much, that a better constitution would have put 
under more restraint. Such, under his administra- 
tion, was the popular licentiousness, that the comic 
Peric.^'*' poets did not fear to vent, in the public theaters, 
the grossest jokes upon his person, the severest 
invectives against his administratiopi, and even the 
most abominable calumnies upon his character. 
His connection vrith Aspasia was not likely to 
escape their satire. She was called, on the public 
stage, the Omphale of her time, the Dei'aneira, 
and even the Juno. Many circumstances of the 
administration of Pericles were malevolently at- 
tributed 
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tiibuted to her influence, and much gross abuse 
and much improbable balumny was vented against 
both of them. It would indeed be scarcely pos • 
sible to distinguish almost any truth amid the 
licentiousness of wit, and the violence, not to say 
the atrociousness, of party-spirit at Athens, had 
we not generally, for this interesting period of 
history, the guidance of a cotemporary author, 
Thucydides son of Olorus ; of uncommon abilities 
and still more uncommon impartiality, and whose 
ample fortitne,^ great connections, and high situation 
in the commonwealth, opened to him superior 
means of information. For what is omitted in the 
concise review of Grecian affairs, which he has 
prefixed to his history of the Peloponnesian war, 
we have sometimes some testimony from Xeno- 
phon, Plato, Aristotle, Isocrat^s, or the orators. 
To later writers, when not in some degree sup* 
ported by these, it is seldom safe to trust. Some- 
times they have adopted reports carelessly ; and 
often, as we find Pluta^h frequently acknowleging, 
they have been unable to unravel truth amid cOn • 
tradiction and improbability. Indeed Plutarch,, 
tho often extremely negligent, is yet often, and 
^ especially for the life of Pericles, our best assistant. 
He frequently quotes his authorities ; and where 
luibiassed by some evident prejudice, he is gene- 
rally impartial. 

We may then trust the united authorities of 
Thucydides, Isocrates, and Plutarch, notwith* 
standing the vague accusations reported by Dio- 
dorus and others, that the clear integrity of Pericles, 
not less than the wisdom of his public conduct, 
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CHAP, was his shield against the scurrility of the comic 
poets, so adapted to make impression on the po- 
pular mind, as well as against every eflfort of the 
opposing orators *. One great point however oi 
his policy was to keep the people, always either 
amused or employed. During peace an exerciskig 
squadron of sixty trireme gallies was sent out for 
eight months in every year. Nor was this witiiout 
a farther use than meerly ingaging the attention 
of the people, and maintaining the navy in vigor. 
Himself occasionally took the command ; and 
sailing among the distant dependences of the 
empire, settled disputes betweefi them, and con- 
firmed the power and extended the influence of 
Athens. The iEgean and the Propontis did not 
bound his voyages : he penetrated into the Euxine ; 
and finding the distant Grecian settlement of 
Sinope divided between Timesileos, ^ho affected 
the tyranny, and an opposing party, he left there 
Lamachus with thirteen ships, and a. body of land- 
forces, with whose assistance to the popular side 
the tyrant and those of his faction were expelled. 
Their houses and property, apportioned into six 
hundred lots, were ofifered to so many Athenian 
citizens ; and volunteers were not wanting to go 
upon such conditions to settle at Sinope. To dis*- 
burthen the government at home, by providing 
advantageous establishments, in distant parts, for ^ 
the poor and discontented among the soverein 

citizens 

■ The expression ef Thucydides is of that forciblie kind which 
is almost peculiar to bim^ and to which his character gives an 
additional weight that it would hardly have from any other wri-, 
ter: Ilfi^txXSf— -^uraTo? u» run a|i«^ar» xa) tS yt^fAfit %^«}fta- 
TA^ vt hafapui a^»if6rar^ yiyo^ii^, Thucyd. 1. 2. c, 65* 
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citizens of Athens, was a policy often resorted to s e c t. 
by Pericles. We have already seen him conduct- ^—^ — ' 
ing a c6lony to the Thracian Chersonese ; and it of thu Hist, 
was during his administration, in the same year, 
according to Diodorus, in which the thiity years Diod. 1. 1«. 
truce was concluded, that the deputation came ch '2. «. 2'. 
from the Thessalian adventurers, who had been ^ * 
expelled by the Crotoniats from their attempted 
establishment in the deserted territory of Sybaris, 
in consequence of which the colony was established, 
imder his patronage, with which Herodotus and 
Lysias settled at Thurium. 

Plutarch has attributed to Pericles a noble pro- 
' ject, unnoticed by any earlier extant author, but 
worthy of his capacious mind, and otherwise also 
bearing some characters of authenticity and truth. 
It was no less than to unite all Greece under one 
great federal government, of which Athens should 
be the capital. But the immediate and direct 
avowal of such a purpose would be likely to raise 
jealousies so numerous and extensive, as to form 
insuperable obstacles to the execution. ^The reli- 
gion of the nation, tho even in this every town 
and almost every family claimed something pecu- 
liar to itself, was yet that alone in which the Grecian 
people universally claimed a clear common interest. 
In the vehemence of public alarm, during the 
Persian invasion, vows had been in some places 
made to the gods, for sacrifices, to an extent 
beyond what the votaries, when blessed with de- 
liverance beyond hope, were able to perform ; and 
some temples, destroyed by the inyaders, probably 
aUo from, the scantiness of means of those in 

whose 
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CHAP, whose territories they had stood, were not yet re- 
stored. Taking these circumstances then for his 
ground, 'Pericles proposed that a congress of de- 
puties from every republic of the nation should be 
assembled at Athens, for the purpose first, of in- 
quiring concerning vows for the safety of Greece 
yet unperformed, and temples, injured by the bar- 
banans, not yet restored ; and then of proceeding 
to concert measures for the lasting security of 
navigation in the Grecian seas, and for the pre- 
servation of peace by land also between all the 
states composing the Greek nation. The naval 
question, but still more the ruin which, in the 
Persian invasion, had befallen Northern Greece, 
and especially Attica, while Peloponnesus had felt 
nothing of its evils, gave pretension for Athens 
to take the lead in the business. On the iriotion 
of Pericles, a decree of the Athenian people di- 
rected the appointment of ministers, to invite 
every Grecian state to send its deputies. Plutarch; 
rarely attentive to political information, has not at. 
all indicated what attention was shown, or what 
participation proposed, for Lacedaemon. His 
prejudices indeed we find very generally adverse 
to the Lacedaemonian government, and favoring 
the Athenian democracy, ^ut, judging from the 
friendship which, according to the authentic in- 
formation of Thucydides, subsisted between Peri- 
cles and Archidamus, king of Lacedaemon, through 
life, it is little likely that, in putting forward the pro- 
ject for the peace of Greece, Pericles would have 
proposed anything derogatory to the just weight 
and dignity of Sparta ; which would indeed have 

been 
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been, with the pretence of the purpose of peace, 
only to have put forward a project of contest. 
Pericles, when he formed his coalition with Cimon, 
seems to have entered heartily into the inlarged 
views of that great man, and with the hope that, 
through their coalition, both the oligarchal and the 
democratical powers in -Athens might be held 
justly balanced, had early in view to establish the 
peace of Greece on a union between Athens and 
Lacedaemon. It is however evident, from the 
narrative of Thucydides, that Archidamus rarely 
could direct the measures of the Lacedaemonian 
government On a view of all information then 
it seems most probable that the project of Pericles 
was concerted with Archidamus; and that the 
opposition of -those in .Lacedtemon of an adverse 
faction, concurred with opposition from those in 
Athens, who apprehended injury to their interest 
from a new coalition with the aristocratical party, 
to compel the great projector to abandon his 
magnificent and beneficent purpose in a stage 
so early, that it was no object for the notice of 
the able and accurate cotemporary historian, 
in that valuable abridgement of early Grecian 
history which precedes his narrative of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. 
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CHAP, night the narrow chahnel which separates Samos 

XIII . ; . 

^ — ^-l—' from the continent, and being joined by their 
friends, they surprized and overpowered the new 
administrQ^tion. Without delay they proceeded 
to Lemnos, and so well conducted their enter- 
prize, that they carried off their hostages, together 
with the Athenian guard set over them. To win 
more effectually the favor of the satrap, the Athe- 
nian prisoners were presented to him. Receiving 
then assurance of assistance from Byzantium, and 
being not without hopes from Lacedaemon, they 
prepared to prosecute their success by irnmediately 
undertaking an expedition against Miletus. 
Thucyd. Information of these transactions arriving 

117. ' quickly at Athens, Pericles, with nine others, ac- 
cording to the antient military constitution/ joined 
with him in command, hastened to Samos with 
a fleet of sixty trireme gallies. Sixteen of these 
were detached, some to Chios and Lesbos, to 
re(|uire the assistance of the squadrons of those 
ilands, the rest to the Carian coast, to look out 
for a Phenician fleet in the Persian service, which 
was expected to support the Samians. Pericles 
with the remaining forty-four ships met the Sa- 
mian fleet of seventy, returning from Miletus, and 
. defeated it. .Being soon after joined by forty 
more gallies from Athens, and twenty-five from 
Chios and -Lesbos, he debarked his infantry on 
the iland of Samos, and laid siege to the city 
of the same name, by land and sea. Intel- 
ligence meanwhile arriving that the fleet from 
Phenicia was approaching, Pericles went with 
sixty of his gallies to Caunus in Caria ; appa- 
rently 
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rently fi^prehensive for his small squadron there. 
The Sajnians, under the conduct of the able Me- 
lissus, (who, as was not unusual in that age, united 
the characters of philosopher and military com- 
mander) hastened to profit from his absence. 
Issuing unexpectedly from the harbor with their 
fleet, they attacked the Athenian naval camp, 
which was unfortified, destroyed the shjps sta- 
tioned as an advanced guard S and then defeated 
the rest of the fleet, hastily formed for action 
against them. Becoming thus masters of the sea, 
during fourteen days they had all opportunity for . 
carr3ring supplies into the town. 

Meanwhile an assembly of deputies firom the Thucyd. 
states of the Peloponnesian confederacy was held 
at Sparta, to consider whether the aristOcratical 
party in Samos should be protected in what, ac- 
cording to Grecian political tenets extensively held 
m that age, wsus rebellion \ The Corinthians, yet 
weak firom the consequences of their last war with 
Athens, principally decided the assembly. to the 
rejection of the proposal. Indeed, unless an in- 
vasion of Attica by land might have been efFec- 

V tual, 

3 Tai 9p9fv>Mxi^a^ vetvq : for which may be consulted , 
Schefter's treatise de Militid Navali, 1. 3. c. 4. p, 108. tho 
he is not very satisfkctory. I would not however undervalue 
his laborious ct)napilation, which may often guard against the 
supposition of what was not, where it fails to inform what 
was. - - 

♦ Ministers from Corinth, afterward giving an account to 
the Athenian assembly of what had passed at Sparta upon 
the occasion mentioned in the text,athrmed that their depu- 
ties had asserted the right of every leading city to punwh 
Its allies : roiq o-ftri^ovq ivi»,yM^ov^ uxnov r»ya hoXo^hp* Tbu* 
cyd. I. 1. c. 43. 

Voiriii. c 
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CHAP, tual, the confedei acy had not meaB& to: carry il 
into execution; for k& naval i^ength was very 
unequal to a contention mih that of Athens. 

The Samians, thus dfiappointed of assktance 
from Peloponnesus, were weakly supported by 
the satrap, and the promised succour from 
Byzantium was delayed. The return of Pericles 
therefore compelled them to confine themselves 
within their harbor : and shortly a reinforcement 
krrived to him, which might have inabled a less 
skilful comihander to overbear oppoi^doQ ; forty 
gallies from Attica, under Thucydidfes, Agnon^ 
and Phormion *, were followed by -twenty more 
under Tlepolemus and Anticles, while thirty came 
from Chios and Lesbos. The Samians made one 
vain attempt to cut off a part of this formidable 

• 

naval force ; and then, in the nmth month froni 
the commencement of the siege, they capitu** ' 
lat^d': tfeeir ships of war were surrendeied, tkm 
fortifications were destaroyed, they bound them- 
selves to, the payment of a sum of money by ki- 
stalment for the expences of the war, mkJ til(^ 
gave hostages as pledges of their fidelity to the 
soverein commonwealth of Athens. The Byzan- 
tines^ not waiting the appi:oa4C^h. of tim^ coercing 

fleet, - 

5 The hi$torian not bwng distinguished tlie ThuqydidB$ 
here spoken of, by the mention of his father's ^alQe, it r^maim 
in doubt who he was. Some have supposed him the histonap 
hims^if; others, the son of Mele&iafy ompe the opponc^^ of 
Pericles, now reconciled to hi^i ; wbile others have imagiqf^ 
2tthjrd person of the name, i^owbere else mentioned in bi'* 
tpry. No certainty can be had, and the matter is not imf 
pprtant; but the first s^position,app§^rs tp m^.far the most 
probable. Agnon and Phormicn become, in tbe cpurse of 
the history, farther known to ub. 
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He^ sent their request to be readmitted to tbeir ^cct. 
ibrmar terms of subjection, which wad granted. 

This rebellion, alarming and troublesome at the 
time to the administration of Athens, otherwise 
little disturbed die internal peace of the comm^Hi^ 
wealth; and in the event contributed rather to 
str&agthai its comnoiand. over its depend«[icies. 
Parides took ocea^on from it to acquire fresh 
popularity. On tiie retom of the armament to 
Athens, tiie accustomed solemnities in honor of 
those who had' fidlen in the war were p^onned 
with new splendw ; and in speaking the funeral 
oration, 'he exerted the powers of his eloquence 
very hi^y to the gratification of tie people. As 
he descended from the bema, even the women 
j)iiesented him with chaplets ; an idea derived from 
the ceretnonies of the public games, where the 
crawning with a cfaaplet was the flistinction of tiie 
victors, and, as something approaching to di^^ne 
hoiio4 was held among the highest tokens of ad^ 
miration^ esteem, ai^i respect* 
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Jtfam of Corona: Stdiiian at Eftdaninus: War between 
Corc3fra and Corinth: D^tct qftke antient Skips of Watz 
d^cient Naval SkiU of the Peloponnenasa : Sea-Jfg^kt qf 
Actium : Accession of the Corcyraans to the Athenian Corh 
federacy: Sea^ght of Syhota : Infraction of the Thirty'^ 
Years' Truee, 

m 

XaiEi t^enteoed rraewal of g^ieral war in sect. 
Greece having been obviated, by the detar^- ** — v^-^ 
umation of the P^poivM^ifui congress mA to 

c 2 interfere 
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CHAP, interfere between the Athenians and their Asiatic 
v_^iJL-> allies, peace prevailed during the next three years 
after the submission of the Samians ; or, if hosti- 
lities occurred anywhere, they were of so little 
importance that no account of them remains. A 
fatal spark then, raising fire in a comer of the 
country, hitherto little within the notice of history, 
the blaze rapidly spred over the whole, with inex- 
tinguishable fury ; insomuch that the further history 
of Greece, with some splendid episodes, is chiefly 
a tale of calamities, which the nation, in ceaseless 
exertions of misdirected valor and genius, brought 

upon itself. 

The iland of Corcyra, occupied in an eady age 
by a colony from Corinth, became, in process of 
time, too powerful to remain a dependency, and, 
becoming independent, was^ too near a neighbor, 
and too much ingaged in the same course of mari- 
time commerce, npt to be the rival and the enemy 
of its metropolis. It was common for the Grecian 
colonies, even when they ticknowledged no political 
subjection, to pay a reverential regard to the 
mother-country; holding themselves bound by a 
^^^ J kind of religious superiority. At all public sacri- 
1. 1. c. 25. fices and festivals, the citizens of the moth^r- 
- country were complimented, with the precedency; 
c* ^. and, if a colony was to be sent out, it was usual to 
desire a citizen of the mother-country for the leader. 
Thus, it was suJ)posed, the gods of th^ir forefathers 
would still be their gods, would favor the enter- 
prize, and extend their lastmg protection to the 
settlement. 

, Corcyra, abready populous, had not yet intirely 

broken 
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broken its connection with Corinth, when the reso- sect. 

IIL 

iution was taken by its government to settle a 
colony on the lUyrian coast. An embassy was 
therefore sent, in due form, to desire a Corinthian 
for the leader. Phalius, of a family boasting its 
descent from Hercules, was accordingly appointed 
to thait honor: some Corinthians, and others of 
Dorian race, accompanied him ; and Phalius thus 
became the nominal founder of Epidamnus, which 
was however considered as a Corcyraean, not a 
Corinthian colony. 

But in process of time, Epidamnus, growing 
populous and wealthy, followed the example of 
its mother-country, asserted independency, and 
maintained the claim. Like most other Grecian 
cities, it was then, during many years, torn by 
sedition ; and a war supervening with the Neigh- 
boring barbarians, it fell much from its former 
florishing state. But the spirit of faction remain- 
ing, in spite of misfortune, untamed, the com- 
monalty at length expelled all the higher citizens. 
These, finding refuge among the JUyrians, ingaged 
with them in a predatory war, which was unre- 
mittingly carried on against the city by land and 
sea. Unable thus to rest, and nearly deprived of 
means even to subsist, the Epidamnians in pos- 
session resolved to request assistance from Cor- 
cyra. Conscious however that their state had no 
claim of merit with the mother-country, those de- 
puted on this business, when they landed on the 
iland, instead of presenting themselves with the 
confidence of public ministers, put on the usual 
habit of suppliants, and betaking themselves to the 

c 3 temple 
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CHAP, temple of Juno, thenfee addressed tbeir petition, 

v-,Z^^!L-^ The government of Corcyra appears to have been 

at this time aristocratical; and heoce arose, v^ 

the Epidamnian miriiaters, the greater doubt of n 

feivorable reception. In their petiticm, therefore, 

they va[itured to desire nothing more than the 

mediation of their metropolia with their expfelled 

lellowcitizens, and protectbn ag&inst the barba* 

rians ; but even this humble supplication was totally 

rejected. 

Thucyd. On the return of their ministers, the Epidafti- 

nians, in great distress, determined to recur to the 

* antient resource of desponding states, the Delphian 

oracle. Sending a solenm d^futation to DeljAi, 

they put the question to the god, VWhether it 

* would be proper for them to endevor to obta&i 

* protection from Corinth, by acknowleging that 

* city as their metropolis^ and submitting th^ti- 

* selves accordingly to its authority ?' The rei^^idnse 
directed them, in clear terms, to do so; and a 
deputation wa3 in consequence immediately sent 
toCorinth^ 

The Corinthians were uptm no friendly teit»s 
with Corcyra. The people of that iland, now 

among 

< 

1. 1. c. 25. In Thucydides's account of the disputes between 
Corinth, Corcyra, and {Ipidamnus, and of that which followed 
about Potidaea, we have more Authentic information concern- 
ing the proper connection between a Greciwi colony and its 
W^trnpolis, than ia perhaps elsewhere to be found ; but We 
are without means of determining the exact import of the ex- 

'pressions vafa^tan rint wiXiv iti oix»$*«<c» and n^ifsifOLfS montv^, 
and we ajre equally uninformed of the proper authority of 
^hose Corinthian magistrates whom we find, in the sequel, 

j«|nyaHy sent to the colony of P^otidaea in Thrace. 
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among the richest aiul most powerful of Greece^ sect. 
bad HrOt cmly shaken off all political dependence ' — ^v-^ 
upon them, but denied them all those honors and 
c(Hnpliments usually paid by Grecian colonies to 
their parent states. Animosity therefore stimu- 
latihg, the oracle incoiH^ging, and the appearpmce 
df a feir claim seeming moreover to justify the 
0]^KMtunily for making an acquisition (tf dominioji, 
the Corinthians accepted the proposal of the 
J^idamnians. A number of advenUjyrers was col- 
lected to strengthen the colony ; and a body of 
Corinthian troops, with some Ambraciot and 
I^ucadian auxiliaries, was appointed to ccmvoy 
them. Fearful however of the naval force of S*^,',^^' 
Corcyra, which far exceeded that of Cwmth, they "' 
passed by kmd to Apollonia, and, there imbarkingi 
proceeded by sea to Epidamniis. 

No sooner Was it known at Corcyra that the 
TCorinthians had thus taken possession of a colony 
in whose affairs the CorcynBanis themselves had 
refused to interfere, than the affair was taken up 
with warm resentment. Twenty-five trilremea were 
immediately dispatched, with a requisition to the 
Epidamnians to receive their expelled fellow- 
tftizens (for these had now been supplicating pro- 
tection from Corcyra) and to dismiss the Corinthiaii 
colonists and garrison. TTiis bemg rfefiifeed, a 
reinforcement was sent to the squadron^ which, in 
conjunction with the expelled Epidamnians aiid 
i^e neighboring Illyrians, laid siege to the town. 

The Corintiiian govermxient was * prepared to Thucyd. 
expect Buch measures. As so<mi therefore eis ' ' ^' 
' int^lUg|i|€e,of them was received, a prdclamataon 



04 



was 
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C ft A P. was published, offering the privileges of a citizetl 
of Epidamnus to any who would go immediately 
to settle there, and also to any who, chusing to 
avoid the dangers of the present circumstances, 
would pay fifty drachmas toward the expense of 
the expedition. What the advantages annexed to 
the citizenship of Epidamnus were we are not 
informed, but an allotment of land would probably 
make a part, and the sum to be risked was small, 
Corinth abounded with rich men and poor; and 
many were found to ingage personally in the 
adventure, and many to pay for the chance of 
profit from the event. But Corinth had at this 
time only thirty ships of war^ whereas Corcyra 
was able to put to sea near four tinies the number ; 
being, next to Athens,, the most powerful maritime 
state of Greece. Application was therefore made 
to the republics, with which Corinth was most 
bound in friendship, for naval assistance. Eight 

L^c 30^^ ships were thus obtained from Megara, four fi-om 
the Paleans of Cephallenia, five from Epidaurus, 
one firom Hermione, two from Troezen, ten from 
Leucas, eight from Ambracia, and the Eleians lent 
some unmanned. Loans of money were more- 
over obtained from the Eleians, Phliasians, and 
Thebans. 

c. 32. & It had been the settled policy of the Corcy- 
raeans, ilanders and strong at sea, to ingage in no 
alliances. They had avoided both the Pelopon* 
nesian and the Athenian confederacy ; and with 
this policy they had hitherto prospered. But, 
alarmed now at the combination formed ag&inst 
them, and fearing it might still be extended, they 

• sent 
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sent ambassadors to Lacedaemon and Sicyon; who sect. 
prevailed so far that ministers from . those two '^ — v-^ — ' 
states accompanied them to Corinth, as mediators ™*^^^ j« 
in the existing differences. In presence of these ^ 

the Corcyrsean ambassadors proposed, to the 
Corinthian government, to submit the matters in 
dispute to the arbitration of any Peloponnesian 
states, on which they could agree; or to the 
Delphian oracle, which the Corinthians had sup* 
posed already favorable to them. The Corinthians, 
however, now prepared for war, and apparently 
persuaded that neither Laced aemon nor Sicyon 
would take any active part against them, refused 
to treat upon any equal terms, and the Corcyraean 
ambassadors departed. 

The Corinthians theq hastened to use the force b.c. 435. 
they ^ had collected. The troops were already ^'- ^^- »• 
imbarked, when they sent a herald to Corcyra 
formally to declare war; a ceremony required 
by custom, which, throughout Greece, was held 
sacred. But tho they would not omit this, they 
would delay it, till it might in the least possible 
degree answer its proper purpose. The armament, 
conisisting of seventy-five triremes, with two thou- 
sand heavy- armed infantry, under the command 
of Aristeu§ son of Pellicus, then proceeded for 
Epidamnus. Off Actium in the Anactoriari terri- 
tory, at the entrance of the Ambracian gulph, 
where, as the cotemporary historian describes it, 
the temple of Apollo stands (a place destined to 
be in after-times the scene of more important 
action) a vessel came to them with a herald from 
Corcyra, deprecating hostilities. The Corcyreeans 

had 
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c H A P. had nmimed those of their ships which were already 
e ^^^ . equipped, and hastily prepared some of tliose less 
m readiness, whai their heraM returned, bearii^ 
no friendly answer. With ei^ty gallies they then 
quitted their port^ met the enemy, and ^gained a 
completd victory, destroying fifte^i ships* Return- 
iag to Corcyra, they erected their trophy <m the 
headland of Leucimne, mid they iomiedlately put 
to death all their {H-isonets, except the Corinthians, 
wiiom they kept ia bonds. 'Epidamnus surrendered 
. to their forces on the same day. 

The opportiHiities now open, for both revenge 

and profit, were not neglected by the Corcyweans* 

Tbcy first plundered the territory of Leucas, a 

Corinthian colony, still connected with the moth^- 

tx)untry : then going to the coast of Pelopoiu^sus, 

they burnt Cyllene, the naval arsenal of Elis. 

CcMitinuing nearly a year unopposed on the ^ea, 

there was scarcely an intermission of their smaller 

enterprizes ; by some of which they gained booty, 

by others only gave alarm, but by all together 

greatly distressed the Corinthians and their allies. 

B.C. 434. It was not till late in the following spring that the 

' ^' Corinthians sent a fleet and some troops to Actium, 

to observe the motions of the enemy, and give 

jwrotection to their friends, wherever occasion 

might require. All the insuing summer ^he rival 

armaments watohed oneanother without coming to 

.action, and on the approach of winter bot^ retired 

withm their respective ports. 

ThBcyd. ^^t» since their misfortune off Actium, the Co- 

1. 1. csi. nnthians had been unremittingly assiduous ip 

-fepairing their lose, aj^ in preparing to revenge 

it 
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it. Triremes were built, all necessaries for a fleet 
were largely eoUected, rowers were ingaged 
tibrcH^^bout Peloponnesus, and where «l$e they 
GOttld he obtained for hire in any part (^ Greece. 
The Corcyrseans, informed of these measure 
were uneasy, notwithstanding their past success, 
witli th^ consideration tha^ their commonwealth 
«tood single, while their enemies were members 
of an extensive coi^ederacy ; of which, tho a part 
only had yet been, induced to act, more powerful 
exertions were nevertheless to be apprehended. 
In this state of things it appeai^ed necessary to 
abandon their antient policy, and to seek alliances. 
Tbucydides gives us to understaiMl that tiiey would J^^^\^ 
have fpteierred the Peloponnesian to the Athenian 
^nfed^racy ; induced, apparently, both by their 
jfimdred orig^i, and their kindred form of govern* 
ffitent. But they were prechided from it by the 
ekreumstances of the existing war, Corinth being 
lOne of ite most considerable members ; and there 
was no hope tiiat Lacedsemon could be ingaged 
in measures hostile to so old and useful an ally. 
It .was therefore determined to ^nd an embassy c. 31. 
to^ ne^tiate alliance wiUi Athens. 

A measure of tiiis kind, among the antient 
tommoDwealths, if they had any mixture of de- 
mocracy, was unavoidably public ; and this is one 
"among thfe circumstances favorable to antient 
-history, which counterbalance tiie want erf some 
advantages open to the historians of modem ages. 
^Gazettes were then unknown ; records and state 
writings w«re ccmiparativdy few; party-intrigues 

indeed 
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c ir A P. indeed abounded ; but public measures were pub- 
' — .^_> licly decided ; and some of the principal historians 
were statesmen and generals, bred to a knowlege 
of politics and war, and possessing means, through 
their rank and situation, of knowing also the facts 
which they related. Such particularly was Thucy- 
dides, son of Olorusfkwho has transmitted to us 
the transactions of the times with which we are 
now ingaged. No sooner then, as we learn from 
him, was the purpose of th^ Corcyraeahs known , 
at Corinth, than ambassadors were sent thence 
also to Athens, to remonstrate against it. 

The Athenian people were assembled to receive 
the two embassies, each of which, in presence of 
the other, made its proposition in a formal oration. 
The point to be determined was highly critical for 
Athens. A truce existed, but not a pfeace, with 
a confederacy, inferior indeed in naval force, but 
far superior by land ; and Attica, a cohtinental 
Thucyd.i.i. territory, .was open to attack by land. That reCent 
circumstance in the Samian war, the assembling 
(Sf a congress at Sparta, for the purpose of con- 
sidering whether the Samians, an Ionian people, 
a colony from Athens, and members of the Athe- 
nian alliance, should not be supported in war 
against their metropolis, the head of their confe- 
deracy, could but weigh in the mmds of the Athe- 
nian people. The meer summoning of such an 
assembly, to discuss such a question, strongly in- 
dicated the disposition of a powerful party at least 
in the Lacedaemonian confederacy; and the deter- 
mination of the question, in the negative, demon- 
strated 



\ 
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strated a present unreadiness, principally among sect. 
the Corinthians, for the renewal of hostilities, from ^ — ^/-^ 
which they had lately suffered, rather than any ' 
friendly disposition to Athens. The security of 
Athens rested principally on her maritime superi- 
ority. But Corcyra was, next to Athens, the 
most powerful by sea of the Grecian republics ; 
and . to prevent the accession of its maritime 
strength, through alliance, or through conquest, 
to the Peloponnesian confederacy, was highly im- 
portant. In the articles of the truce, moreover, Thucyd.1 1. 
it was expressly stipulated, that any Grecian state, ^' 
not yet a member of either confederacy, might at 
pleasure be admitted to either. But, notwith- 
standing this, it was little less than certain, that, 
in the present circumstances, an alliance with Cor- c. 44. 
cyra must lead to a rupture with the Peloponne- 
sians; and this consideration occasioned much 
suspense in the minds of the Athenians. Twice 
tiie assembly was held to debate the question. On 
the, first day, the arguments of the Corinthian 
ambassadors had so far effect that nothing was 
decided : on the second, the question was carried 
for the alliance with Corcyra. 
. Thucydides gives no information what part 
Pericle^ took in this important and difficult con- 
juncture. If it was impossible, as it seems to have 
been^ to establish secure peace with Lacedaemon, it 
would become the leader of the aflfairs of Athens to 
provide* for maintaining future war; for strength- 
ening the Athenian, and obviating accession of 
strengtli to the Lacedaemonian confederacy. But 
4ye are enough informed that Pericles would be 

further 
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CHAP, further pressed by o&cr circumstances. The dif* 

Y ITT 

^— ^^v — ' ficulty of keeping civil order in a community of "" 
tonlly beggars, such as the Athenian people were, 
which had driven Cimon; in advanced years, to 
end his life in distant enterprize, we shali find, in 
the sequel, a difficulty for which, even in specula* 
tion, the wisest politicians were unable to {»*0po8e 
any remedy, beyond finding the fittest objects for 
restiess ambition. It is therefore everyway likely 
tiiat Plutarch had ground for asserting, that the 
eioqu^ce of Pericles, was employed to jwromot^ 
the decision t» which the people came. The cha* 
racter of the measure taken, in {mrsuance of the 
decision, may seem to indicate the wisdom erf 
Pericles, guiding the business : with all other stales 
trf the confederacy the alliance was offensive and 
defensive ; witii Corcyra it was for defence <mly. 

ThQcyd. Meanwhile the earnestness with which the Co' 
rintiiians persevered in their purpose of prosecutang 
the war against the Corcyraeans, now to be si^ 
ported by the power of Athens, appears to^ nnok 
Confidence in support, on their side, from the Lace^* 
dsemonian confederacy; some members of whidi 
indeed were evidently of ready zcsd. The Co^ 
Titrihians increased their own trireme ga^es to 
ninety. The Eleians, resenting the burning (rf 
Cyllaie^ had exeited theiB»elvas in naval pFepa>- 
mtion, and sent ten^remes completely maimed 
to jem them; Assistance ^mn Me^up^ Leucas, * 
and Ambracia, made their whole -fldet a^ hundred 
an*fif^: the crews^ would hordiy be less, ihaaft 
fysty tiiousaild men. With thfe large force ^bej 
«ttifed^ to Cheimerion^ a port of Thesprotia, ovei^ 

against 
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agelinst CoFcyra, where, according to the practice sbct. 
ef the Greeks, they formed their naval camp. ^— iJl— < 

The Athenian government, meanwhile, desivous Thncjd. 
k> coi^m their new alliance, yet still anxious to ' * ^ 
avoid a niq)ture with the Peloponnesian con^ 
federacy^ bad sent ten triremes to Corcyra, under 
the command of Lacedsemonius son of Cimmi ; 
but with ord^s not to fi^t, unless a descent should 
be made on the iland, or any of its towns should 
be attacked. The Corcyraeans, on receiving in- 
telligence that the enemy was approaching, put to 
sea with a hundred and ten triremes, exclusive of 1 1. c 4/r, 
tibe Athenian, and fotsned their naval camp on one 
o£ the small ilets called Sybota, the Sowleas or 
Sowpastures^ between their own iland and the 
main. Their kmdforces at the same time, with a 
thousand auxiliaries from Zacyntbs^ incamped on 
tfee headland of Lucimne in Corcyra, to be pre- 
pared against invasion ; while the barbarimis of 
the condiwnt, long since . friendly to Corinth, as- 
, sembled in lai^e numbeiB on the opposite coast 
The nece^ty among the antients for debarking 
cmitinucdly to incamp their crews, arose from the 
Btake of their ships of war. To obtain tiiat most 
valuable propertyfor their manner of naval action, 
mftne^ in rowing, burden was excluded : inso- 
Braeh that not only they could not carry any stock i. 4 c.«6 
ofprovisionsjbutthe numerous crews could neither ' '^* 
i^leep nor even eat oonveniently -aboard. When 
ikh Coirinthian& quHted the port of Cheittverionj 
mih the pwpose of bringing the Corcyraean iSeet 
to action, ttey took three dfciys provision; which 
Thucydides^seems tQ have thought a, circumstance 

for 
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CHAP, for notice, because it appears to have - been the 

YTTT . 

v__;J_^ practice of the Athenians, when action was ex.- 
Tr^^lfsg, pected, hardly to incumber themselves witlt a 
^ ^' meal. Moving in the* night, the Corinthians, with 
the dawn, perceived the Corcyrasan fleet approach- 
L 1. c. 48. ing. Both prepared immediately to ingage. So 
c. 50. great a number of ships had never before met in 
any action between Greeks and Greeks. The 
onset was vigorous; and the battle was main- 
tained, on either side, with mucb courage but 
little skill. Bofli Corcyraean and Corinthian ships 
were equipped in the antient manner^ very inarti- 
ficially. The decks were crowded with soldiers, 
some heavy ^armed, some with missile weapons J 
and the action, in the eye of the Athenians, trained 
in the discipline of Themistocles, resembled a 
battle of infantry rather than a sea-fight. Once 
ingaged, the number and throng of . the vessels 
made free motion impossible : nor was there any 
attempt at the rapid evolution of the diecplus, as 
it was called, for piercing the enemy's line and 
dashing away his oars, the great objects of the 
improved naval tactics ; but the event depended, 
as of old, chiefly upon the heavy-armed soldiers 
who fought on the decks. Tumult and confusion 
thus prevailing everywhere, Laced^monius, re* 
strained by his orders from fighting, gave yet some 
assistance to the Corcyrjaeans, by showing himself 
wherever he saw them particularly pressed, and 
alarming their enemies. The Corcyraeans were, 
in the left of their line, successful : twenty of their 
ships put to flight the Megarians and Ambraciots 
who were opposed to them, pursued to the shore, 

wd, 
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and, debarking, plundered and burnt the naval sect. 
camp. But the Corinthians, in the other wing, ^ — . — 
had me^while been gaining an advantage, which 
i)ecame. decisive throng the imprudent forward- 
ness of the victorious Corcyraeans. The Athe^ 
iiian^ iK>w endevored, by more effectual assistance 
to their allies, to prevent a total rout : but disorder 
ivas already too prevalent, and advantage of 
numbers too great against them. The Corinthi- 
ans pressed their success ; the Corcyraeans fled, 
tiipe Athenians became mingled among them ; and 
m the confusion of a running fight, acts of hostility 
unavoidably passed between the Athenians and 
Corinthians. The defeated however soon reached 
Iheflp own shore, ^ whither the conquerors did not 
think proper to follow. 

In the action several galleys had been sunk ; Thucyd. 
tnost by the Corinthians, but some by the victo* 
rious part o^ the Corcynean fleet.'- The crews 
had recourse, as usual, to their boats ; and it was 
ixxmmon for the conquerors, when they coidd 
Bdbe -any of these, to take them in tow and make 
the men prisoners : but the Corintiiians, in the 
first moment of success, gave no quarter; and, 
uimware of the disaster of the right of their, 
fleets in the hurry and confusion of the occa* 
siof), not easily distinguishing between Greeks 
and Greeks, inadvertently destG)yed many of their 
tinfoitunate firiends. When the pursuit ceased, 
and they had collated whatever they could re- 
cover of the wrecks and of their dead, they car- 
ried them to a desert harbour, not distant, on the 
Thesprotian coast, called, like the neigMboring 

Vol. III. D ilets. 
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CHAP, ilets, Syhota : and depti^tiiig them uiider the <^une 

' — sA-" qS their barbarian allied, who were there incaaiped^ 

4d3ey returned, on the aitsmoou of llie aame day, 

^yith the purpose of renewing attack upon the 

CJorcyraean fleet 

The CorcynBans naiieanwhjte had beea coosi^ 
dering the probable const quaoces of leav^ the 
enemy masters of the sea. They dreaded de- 
scents upon their iknd, andi the ravage cf tkmr 
lands. The return of theu" victorious squadrom 
gave them new spirits : Laced^ioionius inconraged 
^hem with assurance thut, since hostilities had 
already passed, he wodd no longer scruple U^ 
afibrd them his utmost support ; and th^ vemBytd 
upon the bold measure of quitUng tibeir port, aad, 
tho evening was already approajching, Qgam.^FiQg 
the eneoi^ baittle. Itistantly they proo^eiE to 
put this in execution* Thse paean^ the sang of 
battle, was ahready sung, when the Corinthiana 
Tbucyd. began suddenly to retreat The Cor^^CTeaf^mew 
1. 1. c. 51. ^j. ^ i^g immediately to accoimt: fpr th»i Imt 

presently they discovered a. squadron oooaog 
round a headland, wbkh had concealed ifeJbngei 
fixmsk them ii$BiL kom the eneosiy . S^ wftdrtain 
wjfteth^ it Height be &ieiadiy or hostilev th^jr^ doo 
retreated: into tiieir port; but shoi^tl^r, to tb^ 
great joy^ twiaoty trii%n)^& und^ (Siauocin and 
ibidocideS) sent ftpm Atlioa.b thc^ ajapoabemMm 
that Avd snmll force under La«ed$hno$«Mi mf^ 
bei unequal/ to th» oocumng .es^^oci^. t^ok thi^ic 
stsudorbhy them, 
c. 5t;. Next; day the Coroyrafine.didc^fehflsiM^e^T^ 

1^ thirlE^ Ath<ffliai)b ahips^ . f&s n^jasiof ikij^m^T 

L^eedaemonius 
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Lacidchei]H)ritus had i^uffered materially in the ^tcr. 
iHsdon^ to sbow tiiem&clves off tlie harbour of Sy- ^— /^ — ' 
b^tJBij where the enemy lay, and offer battle. The 
Corinthiftns dame out of the harbour, formed for 
action, and so rested. They were not desirous of 
nskn^ an mgagement against the iiicireased 
starenglh of tiie en^my, btrt they conkl not remain 
cctov^eniently in the station tiiey had oteupied, a 
deiftert sbore^ wbere tiiey could neither refit their 
fa^MTed sfaapift, nor ireemit their stock of provisions ; 
Md tiiey were incunabered with mor^ fheln a 
tiiQusasKl prisoners } a very inconvenient liddiliOii 
to the crowded ccnnplef^enfts of their galleys. 
Their object therefore was to return home : birf 
&ey were apprehensive that the Ath^ftians, hdW- 
kig the tnioe as broken by the action of th^ pre- 
eedingday, woold not allow an unmolested passlage. 
It was therefcMre determined to try their disposi- Thucyd. 
tion, by sendmg a maaXL vessel, wi* a message to \^' ""' ^** 
fee Atbemail commanders, without the foi^malJty 
of a herald. This was a service not without 
daflgai' ; for those of the Corcyi^fiBaYie, who were 
neaif ^Ekdugi^ to obtfeivet what pujssed^ exclaimed, 
m^ tbe velMmewe k£ li^m aniiiioi^iiy, < that the 
beweiti dhottld be potl tO'<lea)th ;' wto^h, consider^ 
mg them a» enetmes, would h&v^ beei^ \#i^n thef 
l«w of war of the Greeks. The Aftletiidn com^ 
i^pfkra^ however, thocrgin propel tb^htiM a dif^ 
ferent conduct. To the message difeKvetted, which* 
accused them of breaking the truce, by obstructing 
the passage to Corcyra, they replied, ^ that it was 
^ not their purpose to break the truce, but only 
* to protect their allies. Wherever else the 

p 2 Corinthians 
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CHAP. ^ Corinthians chose to go, they mi^t go without 
^ — v-—' '■ interruption from them ; but any attempt against 
' Corcyra, or any of its possessions, would be 
> resisted by the Athenians to the utmost of their 
* power.' "^ 

m"*^c*^54 Upon: receiving this answer,-^^ the Corinthians, 
& 55. after erecting a trophy at Sybota on the continent, 
sailed homeward. In their way, they took by 
stratagem Anactorium, a town at the mouth xrf thie 
Ambracian gulph, which had formerly beai held 
in commcMi by their commonwealth and the 
Corcyrajans ; and leaving a garrison there, pro-^ 
ceeded to Corinth. Of their prisoners they found 
near eight hundred had been slaves, and these they 
sold. The remainder, about two hundred and fifty ^ 
were strictly guarded, but otherwise treated with 
the utmost kindness. Among them were some of 
the first men of Corcyra ; and through these the 
Corinthians hoped, at some future opportunity, to 
recover their antient inter^t and authority in the 
iland* r . 

The Corcyraeans, meanwhile, had gratified them- 
selves with the erection of a trojrfjy on the iland 
Sybota, as a claim of victory, in opposition to the 
Corinthian trophy on the continent The Athenkn 
fleet returned home; and thus ehded^ without any 
tx^ty, tiiat series of acti^ which is 'distinguished 
by the name of the Corcyraean^ or, sometimes, the 
f Corintluan war; 
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SECTION IV. 



Sumfkaty View of the History of Macedonia. War of Athens 
with Macedonia : Emmttf qf Corinth to Athens : Revolt (f 
Athenian De^^endencies in Thrace: Battle and Siege of 
Potidcea* 

Th e cotemporary historian has strongly marked sect. 
the difficulties of those who might have desired v_iJL— / 
to guide the soverein people of x^thens in the 
paths of peace and moderation. The Corcyrasan 
war was far too small an object for their glowing 
ihinds : the view toward Sicily and the adjacent xhocyd. 
Jtalum shores were fondly looked to for new enter- 1* \ ^' fjt- 

^ ** 1. o. c. 90. 

prize. Nor was it intended to stop there. Where P»"t- '^U. 

. ^ Pericl. 

spoil allured, no cUfficulty daunted ; and the wild 
vision of c(k)que6t was extended from Calabria to 
.Tuscany, and from Skily to Carthage. Pericles 
eixlevored to repress this extravagant and dishbnest piut. iWd. 
ambition ; and his view was assisted by drcum- |^7**c.T*i 
stances which necessarily ingaged attention nearer 
home. 

The towns which tiie Athenians held under their 
dependency on the northern shores of the iEgean, 
some highly valuable for their mines of gold and 
silver, others furnishing the principal supplies of 
naval timber, and all paying some tribute, gave 
Athens a near interest in the affiadrs of Mace- 
donia. That country, peopled by the same ^emj^^x. 
Pelaj^an race which principally gave origin to the Dan^d- 
Greeks, and brought afterward under the domi- i. r. c i. 
nion of a Grecian cplony, claimed always to be a ^ 
part of Greece. Its history however, as that of 
most other Grecian states, is almost only known * 

D 3 through 
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CHAP, through connection with Athenian history. Thucy- 
^ — V— ' dides, who must have had- superior opportunity, 
app^rs to have been able to discover tittle iDore 
than the genealogy of its kings, downwaixl from 
Perdiccas, who was ancestor in the sevenA degree 
to Alexander son of Amyntas, the reigning prince 
at the time c^ the invasion of Greece under 
Xerxes. 
Herod. 1. 8. Thucydides and Herodotus agree isk ascribing 
liilcyd. ^6 foundation of the Macedonian mpnardiy to 
Perdiccas ; but later writers have given the honor 
to a prince whom they call Caranus, and whose 
grandson they reckon Perdfccas. We cannot but 
doubt thi^ addition to the pedigree of the Macee 
donian kings, A^hen opposed by the united authority 
of Herodotus a:nd Thucydides, almost withoi whoee 
memory that pedigree had been judicially discussed 
at the Olym^ui meeting^. Three brotberg, 
according to Herodotus, Heradeids of the brandi 
ef Temenus, of whom Gavanes was the ddest^ 
and Perdiccas the youngest, passed from Argos 
.into Macedonia, where the latter acquired the 
sovereinty ; and it seems not improbable that the 
ingenuity of chnxiologecs, with a litt^ ^emtiofi 
of the name, ^[m& conveited the elder brother inta 
ti&e grand&ther \ The founds of the Macedoniui 
royal famify however was, according to ewry 
aeciHint, an Ar^ai]), difsc^nded from Temeau» the 

Hei^aoleid, 

^ Thus tlte Idaxoedand g6nea:«illy ju^ieiouK Ilemry-Dodwelf: 

Ti;^^ ijllpa r^g^f ^^qe(fmm ?^cip4?^Qf .a^ljitror. A^4r 
Thucyd. ad ann. A. C. 454. 

* Aecofding to tht chronologtrs^ Caraiiii& began to r«igf 
8\4 3f^i^8 l?^for9 th^ Cferistiaa a|ra,j ^3^ beJ^^ ^^ fyfff, 
Olympiad ; Perdiccas 729 years before me Christian sera, 
l^ihtio^Tth. year of the 12th Olympiad. 
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Herackid) whence the princes t)f that ikihily were sect. 
comt»Only called Tethenids* By ii series of adTsn- ^' — ^A— ' 
ttires^ of which roMantic reports only renmin, he Herod, i. s. 
acquired command among the Macedonians; a ^ 
Pelasgian Clan, wte held the inland province of 
iEmathia, otherwi^ <^Ued Macedonia proper, to 
the nortii of Thei^saly, and then esteemed a part 
of Thrace. 

The Macedottian name, according to firible, schoi. ad . 
fttlmcated however, apparently, in a late age, had [/ifjf^'*^' 
its origin from Macedon, son of Jupttet and 
^thria. Mow the followers of Perdiccas came to 
assume it, and by what wars or what policy they 
squired extensive dominion, we have nd precise 
information; but circumsiances are not wanting 
wh^ice to deduce so«ie probalde conjecture. The 
kmum^rable cliufis who shared that extensive cmh>^ 
tinent, being m a ^fitte of perpetual warfare among 
^neanother, the situalkNfi of tiia Macedonians, 
when the Af gJ^e adventureris arrived among tliem^ 
might foe Such as to make \hem glad to associate 
straY^ers, whose sldfl in arms and geMiul know-" 
lege were superior to their own. While civil add 
mSitery preiBmineiice were tiierefore yielded t^ the 
MW com^ aiid royalty become established in the 
fturnly of their chief, the name of the antient inha* 
Utants, as tiiei more numerous, reifia^ned. In the 
eom^e c4 six €pt deve» mgns tile Macedcmkyis 
e^^teiided their ddmtniois over the neighboring 
^vmdes^oiJPi^iity fibtt^iea, Mygdoma, part of Thucjd. 
fmmk, Eordie, Mnojaa, Anthemons, Grestonk^ '•*• ^* ^^• 
and Bisaltki; all^ togetii^ with i^athia or 
Jkfax^otilBl prdpet, fi>rmit^ whan acquired tiie 

D 4 -: name 
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CHAP, name of Lower Macedonia, which extended frem 

XIII 

V — v-^ mount Olynipus to the river Strymon. Thepe(^le> 
of some of these proyinces were exterminated, of 
soipe extirpated ; some were admitted to the con- 
dition of subjects, and some probably reduced to 
slavery. The expelled Pierians established them- 
selves in Thrace, at the foot of mount Pangaeus ; 
the Bottiaeans found a settlement nearer their 
former home, in a tract on the borders of Chal- 
Thttcyd. cidice, which Thucydides distinguishesl)y the name 
c.%^'^^^ of Bottica. Lyncestis and Eleimiotis, with some 
other inland and mountainous provinces, each 
retaining its own prince, yet acknowleging the 
sovereinty of the Macedonian kings, became known^ 
by- the name of Upper Macedonia. 

While wars almost unceasing with savage neigh- 
bors, and frequent rebellions of ccmquered subjects^ 
prevented the progress of civilization among the 
Macedonians, the weakness of the prince and the 
wants of the people concurred to inqorage Grecian 
establishments on the .coast; of. which however 
the principal, those of Chalcidice and the three 
peninsulas, had been made probably before the 
Macedonian kingdom had acquired any consider- 
able extent. But in so little estimation waa 
Macedonia held by the Greeks at the time of the 
Persian yrars, that when, in his father s lifetime, 
Alexander son of Amyntas offered himself as a 
competitor for the prize of the stachoh at the 
Olympian games, it was, objected to him that he 
>vas a barbarian. The prince however proving 
himself not only a Greek, but a Heracleid of the 
race of Temenus, was admitted by the Hellanodics^ 

23 with 
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with the approbation of the assembly; and that sect. 
illustrious origin of the royal family of Macedonia^ ^-^.3^L-> 
fully acknowleged by both Herodotus and Thucy- Herod i 5 
dides, was, amonc all the invectives of the Grecian ?\?^-^ 

. . , '• 9. c. 45. 

orators in aftertimes, never (^puted'. The mar* Thucj^d. 
riage of Gyg»a sister of Alexander with Bubaris, 1. 5. c. »b. 
a Persian of hi^ r^k, contributed to the security c.*2if'& ^ 
of the Macedcxiian kingdom, when Xerxes invaded jj^j^^' }"^- 
Greece. Alexander was a prince of considerable ^' * 
alHliUes, unproved by communication both with 
Grreeks aqd Persians ; but after the retreat <Jif 
Xerxes, he had so many wars to sustain against 
the neighboring barbarian^, that, tho generally 
successful, he had little leisure for attending to 
the advancement of arts and knowlege among his 
people. 

Long before the esablishment of the Atheman 
sovereinty over the ilands and coasts of the .Sgean, 
there bad been a friendly connection between the 
commonwealth and 'the Macedonian kings; in con* 
sequence of which, at the time of the Persian 
invasion, Alexander son of Amyntas was esteemed ' 
the hereditary guest of Athens. While he lived, * 

.the friendly connwtion j^ems not to have been Herod. 1. 8. 
mtemipted or impaired, by any acquisition erf ^ ^^ 
sovereinty to the commonwealth, extending over 
towns which might be esteemed within Macedonia 

Hip 

9 Demosthenes, among other ilKberal language, adapted fb 
excite his audience ag^dnst the great Philip, would call th^t 
prince a barbarian. jEschines called Demosthenes a barba- 
rian, and showed "his ground for it; but Demosthenes has 
not ventured an attemf^t to' show any : he has meerly thrown 
out the ugly ^nickname u> the Athenian populace, for the 
chajice of the Vogue it might obtain, and the effect it might 
pnidace. 
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CHAP, His soi^and successor Perdiccas was honorki vntili 
xm. 

adoption to the citizenship of Athens, for his mefit 

with the Greek nation, in defeating a body of Ae 
Persian forces, in timr retreat from Greece ; and 
the alliance passed to him as an inheritaJice. But 
Tiwcyd. differences afterward arose. One of the priDci^- 
palkies of Uf^er Macedonia was the appanage of 
Philip younger brother of Perdiccas, and anothet 
was the inheritance of Derdas, a prince more dis- 
tantly related to the royal family. About tiie time 
of the Corcyraean war, Perdkcas proposing to de^ 
prive both his brother aiid hfs couski of their ^- 
ritories, the Athenian administratiovi thought ptf^- 
per to take those princes under its poroteetion, and 
support them against the int^fided ii^wy. Per^ 
diccas resented this as a breach of the antimit 
alliance, and perhaps he was not wklioiit reason 
jealous of the imabition of die Atiienian people. 
The authority and influence of the two prkices, 
however, were so considerable; that to attack them^ 
while they could be supported by Ae power of the 
Athenian commonwealth, would have been hazard*- 
ous : but the circumstances of die times oi^ed a 
resource suited to the genius of the Macedoiris^ 
king, who, without his father's virtues, waB ftot 
wrthoQt abilities. The Atbemans had just takefi 
a decided part in the Corcyr»ari waor* The hostile 
disposition of Corinth toward them was in conse- 
quence avowed; that prevailing iu Lacedaeonon 
was wel( known to Perdiccas ; and an opportumiy 
for iatrigue^ which would probably involve the 
Adienian commonweakb in war, wttk^ Corindi 
inunediately, and ultimately with Lacedaeitiori, 

ocewtre^i 
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ooctmred in his yery ilei^lMnrhood. Thus m- 
vited, Perdiccas, aniMtious, active, cra%, and 
unrestrained by any principle of integrity, deter* 
mined to perseveiie in his purpose. 

The towti ofi'PotidsBa, critically situated on the 
isthmus M^ch connects the fruitfol peninsula of 
IVdIene with the confines of Thrace and Macedo* 
nia, was a Corinthian colony ; so far still de* 
pendent upon the mother-country as to receive 
magistrates annually thence, yet nevertheless 
among tkie taributary allies of Athens. Perdiccas 
seat an a&ev to Corinth to assist in recovering 
Potidi^ from the Athenian dominion. He sent 
an llie same time to Laeedsemon to pr^^se al- 
Uanoe v/ilh iknt state, or to become a member of 
the Peloponnesian confederacy : and he negotiated 
not only with the Potidoeans but also, witfi the 
Ohaksdiafns and B6ttiaB«ns, subjects of Athens in 
his ii^^ib<nrhood, to induce them to revolt. 

The AthenMn go^i>ermnent, informed of tiiese 
transactions, and aware of die hostile dispositiem 
of Ccnrinth, jtidged immediate precaution neees-^ 
sury to the preaertatica ef diidir command on the 
nertbem shores of t^ JEgean. A squackon of 
thirty sfaqos of war MniS already preparing in the 
poft 0^ ¥tm&M, to be accompanied by a thousand 
heavy-aimed lufieuitry, for t^ support of the Ma« 
oedoniaa priqoes. Pli^lip^ «ftd I>epdas. Aecordtng 
to |hs^ despotic authority tiien which the Athenian 
people assumed over ihe Grecian states of their Thocjd. 
alliance^ pisiwinptory ovdiers wera sen^ to* the ^ir!' 
PutidflefMa, to demc^b^efr ftir^feations oi> the 
side of Pallene, to ^ve hostages for security of 

, ■ their 
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CHAP, their fidelity, and to send away their Corinthian 
w-,^-1^ magistrates and receive no more. The Potidceans 
1. Tc. 58. very averse to obey, yet afraid to dispute these 
commands, sent ministers to Athens to solicit a 
recall or a mitigation of them; biAat the same 
time they communicated privately, in common 
with the Corinthians; at Sparta, to solicit protec- 
, tion, if the Athenians should persevere in their 

requisition. The petition to Athens proving in- 
effectual, and the leading men in tlie Spartan 
administration '° promising that a Peloponnesian 
army should invade Attica, if the Athenians at- 
tempted to inforce their commands by arms, tb^ 
PotidaBans communicated with the Chalcidiaxis 
and Bottiaeans, a league was formed and ratified 
in the usual manner by oaths, and all revolted 
together, . 

We have ample assurance that the c(nnmand 
of the Athenian people over their subject states, 
always arbitrary, was often very oppressive ; but 
as scarcely any accounts of the times have been 
preserved but through Athenian writers, few par- 
ticulars have been transmitted to us. It is ttiexk 
fi-om an Athenian writer we hifcve informatimi of 
tiie measure next resorted to by the Chalcidians ; 
and, under the foreseen necessity for such a mea- 
sure, it must apparently have been a galling 
oppression that could induce a people to revdt. 
The lands of their rich peninsula would be open 
to ravage firom the superiority of the Athenian 
fleet, and its produce not only would be lost to 
them, but would assist the enemy to carry cm the 

war 
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war against them. To obviate this evil as far as 
might be, Perdiccas proposed to the Chalcidians^ 
that they should themselves destroy all theu* sea-^ 
port towns, and aband(m their lands^ that 01yn« 
•thus slKMild be made their one stnxig place ; and 
that all their people, beyond what the def<^}ce of 
that city would require, should remove, with thek 
families, to a territory which he would assign them 
about the lake of Bolbe in Mygdonia; by the culti* 
vation of which they might suteist till the war 
^hduld be over. This proposal, severe as the 
sacrifice' on the part of the Chalddians. must be, 
was accepted, and the measure, at least in great 
part, executed* 

These trai»actions were yet unknown a.t Athens, T^^^y^- 

** . I. f . c 57. 

when the armament intended for Macedonia &59. 
sailed under the command of Archestratus., Hk 
instructions directed him to go first to Potidaea, 
and see the orders of the Atl^nian government 
executed there ; tiien to take any measures that 
might appear expedient for preventing revolt in 
any other towns of the dominion of Athens in thil 
neighborhood ; and not till these were jsecured, 
to prosecute the proposed <q>eratk»)s in Macedonia. 
On his arrival in Chalcidice, finding the revolt 
already comfdete, he judged hss force insufficient 
for any effectual measures there, and he therefoi^ 
turned immediately toward Macedonia, to &tvor 
a pro^cted invasion (^ the inland firontier df that 
kingdom liy Philip. 

' . JVfeanwhile the Qorii^iai:^„ who had dissuaded C.40.&60. 
war Iwhen the common cause of their confederacy 
OEdJiyiiad instigated^ became vehbrnent in the call 

to 
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CHAP, to arms when the partkolaf interest of their own 

XTTT 

^ — ^-1-^ stete was infringed. No negotiatioii was proposed^ 
1. 2!^ 69. tto desire to have diflferenoes accotmnodated «e- 
^^' ^ ^^' cording to the stipulations of the existing treatrf 
was mentbned ; bat, white their nddii6tors werife 
everywhere assiduocisly ^idevotfing to esxitB alffiM 
and iiKUgnaticm amosig their aUios^ they prepared 
themselv^ inaos^iateiy to a^sscM ^eir cmxi^ bf 
force. Sixteen hundred heetvy-auiaed and: "bftif 
Inmdred li^-fflrmed troops, partly volomteerisj of 
Cdrinth,^ pairtiy ingag^ foa: Mre amoiig^ tbei bcb^ 
states of Pdoponnesusi^ were^' s^nt to VoUAmst^ 
tosder Arbteos son oS AdeisEtaittaS;^ wto; had par^ 
ticular connections with that colony, and wv 
esteemed there : and so 6iuch dihgaaoe w^as used 
in the equipment, that it was (mly the fiHlieth da^ 
after fhe revolt when they arriredv 
c. 61. The AttenaoEr government, (m receivii^ intriii^ 

gence of these proceedings of the Corinthi^ini^ 
^eat Caillas n)n of Ccdhades, with fert^ Is^emes 
and twor ihoasand heavy-armed, to join^ the Kttls 
$my under Archestratus. That armyj with the 
assistance of its Macedonian confbdeitaites, had 
already tedciaat Therme asid was hesie^mg. ¥fdneq 
when Cafiias^ ardved. The busineas o£ tibt ve-* 
Kdtedi colonies bemg deemed of motm inrpo^tamfe 
than the prosecution^^ of boatiltti^ faoiDcwfr sno^ 
eesafiiV agunst Pei^diccai!^ pro|»toI» wsve iwnte 
te tfiM {mine; He wm n<N) moiipuloub^ wai p^ 
haps reasonably enough had litife^ confidf^MrefBl 
. ta^ tveafty witfh any of ttlefrepufafiicsi A ti^ty 
^OifiQira^, aotictf p€ittC8^c^yjkrf2«^^ witfarhini^ 
^m bflstily coachidod^) kr widc& doma^caie kg^ 

rently 
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i^Batly WM taken of the interests of his brother sect. 
and the other revolted princes; for so the clear v — ^ — < 
ttterest of the Athenian people would reqoh^e; 
and theiv the whole Athenian force, with a con- 
sida^aUe body of attied ii^uilry, aind six hundred 
Idbcodonian horse from Philip, marched for 
Potidtea. 

Perdiecas l^U hk ingagement with the Athe* Thncjd. 
imDS no long^ than to serve some present purpose^ ^' * ^' ^*" 
and tiien imsnediatdy sent two hundred iK^rse to 
join tise army of the CorintiHans and &eir allies. 
In this coolederate army it wcus necessary to estai- 
bliih^ by comoMffii eonsenl^ some system of com* 
mand. By dectioii^ therefore, Aristeus, general 
of tile Corkithmn forces, was ap^inted cc»n^ 
i»«ader4»-chi€tf ^f the infantry, and PferdijBCi» of 
the^ c^v^ry . A compliment 9eems to have been 
UfJtmAsd la the Maicedonian monarch; Whetiaer 
he esteemed the appointment such, we are nob 
informed; but he deputed his general lolaiis to 
execute the office. The Athenkn army soon after , 

improaching, an action insued, in which Aristeus^ 
with a ahojaea hody^ performing the duty more of 
a bra^ soMkur thBB of an\able general^ broke and 
pursued a^ p&t^ <d the enemy's line, while) ti^e rest . 
completely routed his remaining army, and drove c. e^. 
ti»surmorafoir refiige within the walla c^ 

Gallias, Ae Athenian general, was killed; hut. 
Asisteus, petacning* fioom {Mirsuit) not nfithotit dif^^/ 
fiBukyf.addiloss^ by a haasaiKiQuS'effori^ join^ his; 
defeated feroop&ini the town; The Athe^n airmyi 
S9ti4!ixmM:i»6xe, il^iu^beiog sooaafterrdiifiwcEdi c. 64. 

...':. with. 
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CHAP, with sixteen hundred men under Phormion, the\r 

Xlil. 

^ — v-^ blockaded it by land and sea. 

1. 2. c, 65. Aristeus, who, notwithstanding his error in the 
battle, appears to have been a man of considerable 
abilities, as well as of daring courage and inde^a," 
tigable activity, having regulated things within the 
place in the best manner for sustaining the siege^ 
found means to slip out of the harbor, unnoticed 
by the Athenian guardships. Going himself to^ 
Olynthus, to take the command of the allied 
forces there, he hastened dispatches to Pelopon- 
nesus with information of what liad passed, and 
pressing for a reinforcement, withoiit" which Pbti-^ 
dasa, he said, could not be saved : for PhoitnioH' 
weLB now so superior, that, after having cc»npleted 
a conbuvallation against the place, he could spare 
a part of his army to ravage Chalcidice and, the 
Bottiaean territory, and he took some smaller 
towns. 

SECTION V. 

Assemhly of Deputies of the Peloponnesian Confederacy at 
^Lacedcemon : The Thirty-yean Druce declared broken. 
Second A9sembly : War with Athens resolved. Embamks' 
from Lacedcemon to Athens^ Final Ration of, tke.jPrfh^. 
posalsfrom iMcedasmon by the Athenians^ . 

It is from the account, remaioiBgfrom Tlnt-i 
cydides, of that complicated jeaul la^tii^ war/. to/ 
which the affiiirs just related imipediajtely led, thai, 
we derive pur best knowlege of the political audi 
military state of Greece, with much coUat^nd in-> 
formation concerning science, aits, and mamieisB^j 
during thd period when those circumstances are 

most 
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most interesting ; that remarkable period, when 
the leading Grecian commonwealths had a politic 
cal importance in the afikifs of the world, beyond 
all proportion to their natural strength, and when 
science and art arose among them to a splendor 
totally unknown in preceding ages, and never in 
all points equalled since. If therefore, in follow- 
ing the steps of that able writer, we meet with 
circumstances which on first view aj^ear Kttle; if 
armies ingaged are not numerous ; if the ailairs 
of single towns, and sometimes of small ones, 
occupy some space in narration ; it must not be 
concluded that the subject is trifling, since those 
apparentlY little inatters are connected with con- 
sequences among tHe most importaiit that occur 
in the history of mankind. 

Among those Greeks who were not held in sub* 
jec^n, the Corinthians appear to have been most 
affected by the rising power of Athens : their 
commerce was checked, and their colonial depen- 
dencies, not absolutely taken from them, were how- 
ever compelled to acknowlege a degree of sove- 
reinty in the Athenian people, and to pay a tribute; 
nominally for the common purposes of Greece, 
but more really for the particular benefit of Athens. 
The irritation excited by the check §iven to th^ir 
ambition in former wars, and particularly by the 
loss of friends and relatimis in the imfortunate 
action in which Mytonides commanded against 
them, was thus kept alive, and the Corinthians 
nourished the sharpest animosity against the Athe* 
niaais. When therefore intelligence came firom Tbucyd. 
Aristeus of the transactions in Cbalcidice, fiir ^^'^ ^^' 

VoL III. E from 
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CHAP, frxmi abating of t^]^ ar4o^ for war, they applied 

y-rr-jL^ theip^iselye* with iua^^^^^e4 ft?4Wity t^ excise their 
whpl^e confederacy, and esj^^iaUy InacedaMiiMPW^ tp 
t^e \ip their caysa ; * The truce,' they Gif^ls^m^d^ 
* was already broken, and Peiopomiesqa insulted 
^ andii^red.' Atthes^goae timetiie JE^etan^, 
who bore moat ixppatiently, ti^i^ ^Mbj^etUm tp 
Athen^^ y^t feared tp mak^ any opea de^Qonstra^ 
' tipn of ^L dispositioi:]^ to r^vplt^ compbij^a(e4 by 
secret negotiation among th« Pek>po|iniesiap sis^t^i 
of the dependency ip. vKbich t|^^y ^yej^e. li^ekl,^ con-r. 
tr^ry^ as they conj^ended, to the. Ues^ty ; and ^y 
r^doubl^cjlr their mst^n^e^ a;» t)>ey ^ij^ a^ glowing- 
disposition tp hostility. Thjo^ in^tigaitfd, t^e Lacch 
dipw]ioi;iiaja&<a1^ l^ag;h conyojfed th^ u§\i^ ^ssw^Wy 
of deputies from the states of theip cqn^f^i^s^ ; 
anf^tj^ :iQyit|ed,thejateo4A^^ of mij^^^tefi^ fir0|n 
aipiy other C^reci^ republic^ which i]»ight)i^v(^ .^^^ 
complaint to {n'efer s^gaij:^ Athens^ 

The debates and negotiation^ y^hi^t ^^i§fmA^ 
afford, inthe^d^t^ilg^F^nby ThucydidfiSj w,ipj^i 
insight into the politics^ tbc^ ppljtiQjtli o^^x^f^fp^ a^. 
the.^pmger. o^ Gr§€ce.a|:rti>prtin^,.thaii. w>ithv thte 
riskjOf son^j^ appearance pf u^coufhfi^a^ tpr %j,. 
modern. r^^dep, I shall Mei^ti*ri^.toreppfit)tlsfi,iBpmi 
mflJ;«5i^jR^% withpHt afcri^igep^j^^ '^.^i^t^ 
lc«i3^ diq virion tM^n}ay;be;fr(W'j^ 
thi^ .Qiigin^. The^ dep^itfieQ of| t^ eimiM^^mc^ 

T'vl%7. ^? a, largq proppiltion of) tti^i|v(ft>r' i« ^p»i»i l»i 
hg^ye been not a full mecjtig^ being arrived! i^i 
Sparta, the, general a3S/^ipbly,Q^ tb^ l^^qsdmmr^ 
ni^p.people wa^ coi^l»aiP3^,, Tbwe happened tai 

€.r«^ b^jresepjlii^t. t^e,,tii^0#ciWW^te^ 

coQin^QDed 
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eomiriissioned on some other public business ; and 
tbfese werfe' allowed to attend the audience, with 
tfee dfeputies of the confederacy. All being met, i. ^ c. ir. 
)>r6c)dtAation was made, according to the custom 
of th^ Grecian assemblies, declaring permission 
for thos^ to speak who had anything to advance. 
Many cariie forward exhibiting vgtrious compUints 
tigafe^t tiife Athenian government, mostly little im- 
portant or dubiously founded, excepting thb^e of 
th^ Megarians and Corinthians. The Megarians 
tog^d that, contrary to existing treaty, they were, 
by a decree of thei Athenian people, prohibited 
aU commercial intercourse by land with Attica, 
and excluded from all ports within the Athetiika 
dominion. The Corinthians reserved themselves, ' 
till the others should Have prepared the minds of 
the Lacedaemonian people fot warin^ir instigation, 
and then spok6 nearly thus : 

^ That strict faith, LacedBemOntans, which cha- «-^- 

* racterizes your conduct in public and iti private 

* dffairs, inclines' you to disife^d accusations 
^ against bthef^'; and h^nce ib(feed you obtain the 
' just praisfe 6f moderation and equity, but you 
^ i^ain igtioratit of tiie transactions of forein 
^ sf^tei^. GJReri Wfe have forewarned you of the 
^ wrongs whidi the Athenians ^e^^ preparing for 
^ us ; but not tfll M^' had dkeady suffered, and 
^* hfeiatilities W^re coriimdric^, would you summon 
^ fifis' asseinbly of our Confedentiy; in which we 
*- have petteips m6re cause thaii others to' come 
^ ftirwiBTO, Sljuried as we have b^en by the Athe- 
^ nidrts, arid n^^ecfed by yoii. Not that we alone 
^ 0^ mterested : cil Greece is concerned; many 

E 2' * States 
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CHAP. 
XIII. 



Thucyd. 
1. 1. c. 69. 



states being already reduced to subjection, and 
others notoriously threatened ; aincmg which 
. some have, from treaties of alliance, especial 
claim to our protection. Corcyra, capable of 
furnishing a fleet superior to that of any republic 
of our confederacy, is already taken from us ; 
and Potidaea, our most important post for hold- 
ing ddtninion or cairying on commerce in Thrace, 
is at this time besieged. 

* Nor can we avoid saying that these injuries, 
which we have thus suffered, are in great measure 
to be imputed to you. After the Persian war, you 
permitted the Athenians to fortify their city; 
then to build their long walls ; and still you have 
continued to look on, tho boastmg to be vindi- 
cators of the freedom of Greece, while they 
have deprived of freedom, not only their own, 
but our confederates. Even now the convention 
of this assembly has been with difficulty obtained ; 
and even now we meet apparently not for the 
purpose which ought to be the object of our 
consideration. For is this a time to inquire 
whether we have been injured.^ No, rather how 
we shall repel injury. You have the reputation 
of being provident ^nd circumspect ; but facts 
do not justify the opinion. The Persians, we 
know, came against Peloponnesus from the 
farthest parts of the earth, before you had nuid^ 
any adequate preparation for defence; and now 
you are equally remiss against the Ath^iians in 
your neighborhood. Thus, as the barbarian 
failed principally throu^ his own misconduct, so 

* their 
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their errors, and not your support, have inabled 
us hitherto to maintain ourselves agsdnst the 
Athenians. Let it not however be imagined that 
this expostulation is prompted by resentment; 
we expostulate with our friends who err ; we 
criminate our enemies who injure us. 
* But you seem unaware what kind of people Thucyd. 
the Athenians are, and how totally they differ 
from you. They are restless and scheming, and 
quick to execute their schemes. You are ever 
bent upon the preservation of what you possess ; 
averse to projects ; and in execution, even of 
necessary measures, deficient. They, again, 
are daring above their strength, adventurous 
even beyond their own opinion of prudence, and 
full of hope in the midst of misfortune. It is 
your disposition always to do less than your 
power admits, to hesitate even when acting on 
the surest grounds, and to think yourselves never ^ 
free from danger. They are quick, you dilatory; 
they fond of roaming, you more than all others 
attached to your home ; they eagfer to make ac- 
quisitions in any distant parts, you fearftd, in 
seeking more, to injure what you already possess. 
They push victory to the utmost, and are least 
of all men dejected by defeat ; exposing their 
bodies for their country, as if they had no interest 
in them, yet applying their minds in the public 
service, as if that and their private interest wer^ 
one. Disappointment of a proposed acquisition 
they consider as loss of what already belonged to 
them ; success in any pursuit they esteem only 
as a step toward farther advantages ; and, de- 

E 3 * feated 
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^ feated in any attempt, they turp imn\^(ii^tely ^^ 
some new projecf by whick to make thj^^pf e^yes 
amends : kisomucl^ that througl^ their eefe|^ty 
in executing whatever they psrppqse, ^^ley se^m 
to have the peculiar faculty of at the i^me time 
hoping and possessing. Thus they continyiB 
ever, amid lal?ors and dangers, injoying no]liiing> 
through sedulity to acquire ; esteisming that of^ly 
a time of festival, in which they are prosecuth^g 
their projects ; and t^o^ding^rest as a gi^ter eyil 
than the most labprious husinf ss. I^q sum yp 
their character, it may be truly said^ that they 
were bom neither to injoy quiet tliemselves, ijiof 
to suffer others to injoy it. 
* When such a commonwealth i^ adverse to 
ypu, LacedaemonisLnSy you still 4^1ay^ Ypu will 

, consider those only as your enemies wl;io aypw 
l;iostility ; thinking tp ^preserve peace ^roi^h 
your a^^quated maxims of policy an|i ^quky, 
defendpg yourselves but offeujding npp^, whi^h 
are no longer ^t for thesp 1^^^. It has be^n 
l?y other m^inas, by new arts, a^ by a policy 
refined through modem experience, t^t Athens^ 
h^s rise^ tp ^, greatness y^hich novy threatens ua 
allu L^t this then, be t^^ tern^. pf your dilato- 

, riiTjess.; ^e at length thpi^ ^sistafice to, ypuF 
^llies; wl^iijhj ]^y ^j^ sl^pulatipl^ of pur corjf(?4p- 
W?yj y^ 9We t^n?? and rel^five the d^stres^d 
;^otidajafl^ Thi? <;ap no longer be effectually* 
dp9p but by a^Jp^ijiqdi^jti^ ijy^siipn pfj Attica p 
A^h^lf i§^ tij^ J???^urfi nj^<;ei^^ily to be^^ tal^ra, 
uptl^fts you wpvd4i l^Jf^ ^i fri?Q41y. ap^ k^pdr^d^ 

R^9Bka pcey, tp ypig- m^4p^mmpi^^!f^w^v^ ; 

* and 
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* and compel us, disposed by ev^y con^tderatiii^fl sfiCT.^ 
^ of interest, afifection, aini habit, to tndhtaiii our ^ — . ' — ' 

* connection with you, through despair, to seek 
' some new alliance. Consult then your own in- 

* terest, and do not diminish that supremacy in 
^ Pelo{K)imesus, which your forefathers have trahs- 
' mitMd to you.' 

The Athenian ministers judged it consonant Thncyd. 
neither to the dighity of their commonwealth, nor 
to the commission under which they acted, to 
answer particularly to the charges thus urged by 
-the deputies of the Peloponnesian confederacy 
before the Lacedsemonian people; yet they 
thought it not proper, on such an occasion, to be 
intirely silent They applied therefore to the 
efdKHTS for leave to address the assembly, which 
was allovred them", and they spoke to the fol- 
lowing purpose : ' They considered themselves,' c- rs. 
they sdid, ' nWt art dll m presence of those who 
^ had any right tti Kisume cOnnizance of the con- 

* duct of the At^nian commonwealth or of its 

* allies; yet as they had been ^o publicly wit- 

^ nesses to so vii*utent an feiveetive Against those , 

* in ^hose service tfefey were commissioned, they 
^ tiiou^t it ptbper to admOmsh flie assembly not 
^to determine Kgfctiy and hastily cohceming a 

* iMitter of very great moment.' Having theti C.73&74. 
Mentioned the merit of the Athenian people with 

aH Oiieece ki thl^ two Persian invasions, and the 

sense 

<( T^ «7p^< avrSf tiwkTv, Cum igitar ad Lacetemonioruoi 
magistratus accessisscnt.— This translatioD is justified by the 
4i6iitk!itt, dad by other {ntssages^ of the author. 
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sense which the Lacedaemomoos' themsdyes at 
the time expressed of it, |hey proceeded to ob- 
serve, * That the command of the Athenimi people 
among the Gre(;ian states had been acquired, 
not by violence, but by the dereliction of the 
Lacedaemonians, and by the consent, and even 
at the solicitation of the subordinate republics : 
that they bad a fair interest in so glorious a 
possession, so honorably earned, which their re- 
putation, not less than the advantages of com- 
mand, would urge them to maintain ; and that 
even their just apprehensions forbad them to 
relinquish it, since the jealousy of the Lacedae- 
monians, long apparent, and now especially 
evident in the transaction of the present day, 
amply demonstrated what would be their danger 
in surrendering the smallest portion of their 
present power.' They then endevored to pal- 
liate, but they were indeed equally unable to deny 
as to justify, the general despotism of the Athe- 
nian people over tlieir subject states, and the par- 
ticular measures of severity which had been taken 
against some of them. In conclusion they as- 
serted, that tiie truce was not broken by them, 
neither had they yet to complain that the Lace- 
daemonians had broken it They exhorted there- 
fore perseverance in peaceful measures^ they 
claimed for Uieir commoniyealth the justice to 
which it was intitied by the stipulations of the 
existing treaty, which directed a mode of judicial 
proceeding for the determinatipn of disputes that 
might arise ; and they declared themselves, in the 
name of tiieir commonwealth, ready to abide 

judgement 
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judgemeat accordingly. ^ Should the Lacedaemo- 

' manh determine to reftise such justice, they 

^ submitted their cause to the gods> who had been 

^ invoked to attest the treaty, and their common- 

^ wealth would defend itself and its just command 

* to the utmost' 

When the Athenians had concluded, the forein P"^^*^- 

. . L 1. c. r9. 

ministers were reqmred to withdraw, and it remained 
for the Lacedaemonians to debate and to decide 
upcm the question. Thucydides, in his exile, as 
himself informs us, had opportunities, not open to '•^- <^ *^* 
many foreiners, for acquiring information con- 
cerning the internal transactions of the Lacedae- 
moman state. After the greater number of 
speakers, he'proceeds to relate, had declared their 1.1. c79. 
opinion that the Athenians had ^ready broken 
the truce, and that war should be immediately 
commenced, Archidamus came forward ; the 
prince who, above thirty years before, had de- 
served so well of his country by his conduct in 
the Helot, rebellion. In advanced age now, he 
maintained the reputation of a wise and tempe- 
rate man ", and he addressed the assembly thus : 
I, Lacedaemonians, have had experience of «• so. 
many wars, and I see those among you, my 
equals in age, who will not, as happens to many 
through inexperience, urge war as in itself de- 
sirable, or in its consequences certain. Within 
Peloponnesus indeed, against bordering states, 
when hostilities arise, decision may be quick ; 
and, the forces on both sides bemg the same in 
ki|>d, the preponderancy of one or . the other . 

* may 
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may be a subject of calculation. But the wlU: 
now proposed is widely different : opei^tibns are 
to be carried far from our frontier, against those 
whose fleets command the seas, who are supe- 
rior to every Grecian state in wealth, popu- 
lation, and forces, cavalry as well to i^ifieuitry, 
and who besides have under their domhiion 
many tributary allies. In our present unpre- 
pared situation, to what do we trust for miccfess 
in attacking such an enemy? To our fleet? 
No ; we are too inferior* To oar riches ? Far 
less ; neither our public treasure nor o«u* privafke 
wealth can bear any comparison wi(& theii^. 
We arc superior^ it is said, ki the force of in- 
fantry of our confederacy, and we itifi ravage 
tiieir couotoy. But they have large poi^sessiims^ 
hi beyond ^e reach of your infantry, and 4 
fleet that will come and go witii the f^odttse, 
undislurbed by aay force that you can oppose 
to it ; ^while your irreiastible infeirtry wifl starve 
amid the devastation itself has made, iiistead 
tiaerefbreof bringing your enemy immediately fSd 
terms' by such measures, I rather fear yon wUl 
leave the war as an inheritance to your pos- 
terity. 

* Let it not howe\%r be imagined that I advise 
to du^r tamely the oppression cf our allies^ or 
to leave desii^s against oursdves uimoticed till 
tiid moment of exectitioii. Let us, on tiie c^n- 
trary , prepare fyt war ; let us endevor to extend 
our aUknces^ even among barbarous naticus, if 
either nav«d or pecuniary iRla&stieuice call he ob- 
tained from them ; let us also contribute liberally 

' from 
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' firom our private propertbs to forai a public sect. 

* fund equal to the probable need. But in the ^ — ^J— ^ 
^ mean time let an embassy be sent to Athens ; 

^ and, if our reasonable demands are complied 
^ with, our business wiU thus 4iave its best coh- 
^ eluaion. In all events however, till we are fully 
^ prepai«d for war, let their country remain 
^ unhurt. It w a jded^ always ready to our 
^ hands, the value of which we should not wan- 
^ tonly -diminish. 
^ Nor let it be supposed that the delay, which T*?^^"^* 

* I advise, will mark any pusiUmumity. ' War is 
^ a business less of arms tlum of expense, which 
^ alone can make arms ei&cacious*^ ; esf>ecially in 
' the contest of a contineBtal with a n^rttUoe 
,^ people. Money thierefore Bwist in the first ptece 

* be jMTOvided: As for that slowness ano dtlato- c. 84,^ S5. 

* riiiess whh whkih you have heard youcselves 
^ upbraided^ tiaey flow* fi;om tiiose institutions of 

* our ancestors, which teach us, in public as in 
^ private life^ to be Bacni^t, prudent,, and just 
'' Hence, it i& our chamcter to bey less tiioi3» all 
^\ odiess^ either elii^d by prospepdl^ or diaj^cted. 
^ by misfcH?tune : hence we are noitiiiWf to/ be al- 
*• lured by the fli^ttoy which we haye been hear- 
': b^ nor imtated by the reproach : hence w© are- 
^' at th|&^same tame wcurlike and circum^ct; and' 
^ hence we shall not be disposed to utter sounding- 
^ woids against our enemies, when, we are ifii^ble 
': to follow them up by deeds. 

' Let us isKdt th^iiWander&Qm^&ose maxims and 

* institutiws 
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institutions, of our forefathers, through which our 
state has long florished great and free, and be- 
yond all others glorious : nor let us hurry, in one 
short portion of a day, to a decision^ which must 
involve with it the lives of many individuals, the 
fortunes of many families, the fate of many 
cities, and our own glory. Other states may 
be under necessity of taking measures hastily : 
our strength gives us the option of leisure. Since 
then the Athenians profess themselves ready to 
submit the subjects of complaint to a legal der 
cision, it appears little consonant to justice to 
proceed against those as decidedly criminal, ivho 
offer themselves for trial. Let your determina- 
tion therefore be to send an embassy to Athens, 
but in the meantime to prepare for war. Thus, 
more than by any other measure, you will be 
formidable to your adversaries ; and thus you 
will best consult both your advantage and your 
honor.' 

Tlie effect which this sensible ami dispassionate 
discourse should have had, was obviated by the 
following blunt speech of the ephor Sthenelai'das : 
The verbose oratory of the Athenians I do not 
comprehend. They have been large in their 
own praise, but their injurious conduct toward 
our allies, and toward Peloporaiesus, they have 
not denied. If their behavior formerly against 
the Persians was praiseworthy, and is now agakist 
us the reverse, they deserve double punishment ; 
for ceasing to be meritorious, and for becoming 
culpable.' We have not yet changed our con- 
duct ; and,^ if we are wise, we shall not now 

' overlook 
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overlook the wrong done to our allies, nor delay 
to revenge it Otiiers have money, and ships, 
and horses: we have good allies, who ought 
not to be abandoned to the Athenians. Nor 
are such disputes to be determined by words and 
legal process. It has not been by words that 
they have been injured. . We must therefore 
avenge them quickly^ and with our utmost force ; 
nor let any one persuade, that when we are in- 
jured we ou^t to deliberate. Those rather 
ought to take long time for deliberation who 
mean to commit injury. Let your determina- 
tion therefore, Lacedaemonians, be, as becomes . 
the dignity of Sparta, for war; nor suffer the 
Athenians to increase in power, nor betray your 
allies, but, with the help of the gods, let us 
march against those who wrong us.' 
Sthenelaidas, having thus spoken, proceeded, in xhucyd. 
the function of his office, to put the questicHi to '' ^* *^' ^* 
the assembly. A clamor being raised oti each 
side (for in the Lacedaemcmian ai&embly votes 
were given by the voice, and not, a^ at Athens, 
by silently holding up hands, or by the perfect- 
secrecy of a ballot) the presiding ephor declared 
he could not distinguish which had the majority. 
Thinking therefore, as Thucydides supposes, that 
the necessity of manifesting more openly his party, ^ 
would urge every one the rather to vote for war, . 
he put the question again thus : * Whoever is of - 

* opinion that the, truce is broken, and that the ^ 

* Athenians have been the aggressors, let him go 

* to tha^t sWe; whoever is of the contrary opinion, ' 
^ to the: other side.' Upon the division, a large 

majority 
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CHAP, majority appeared for the affirmative. The de- 

> ^"^' ' puties of the allies being then called, were iitform^d 
of the determination ; and farther told« that h wad 
• the wish of the LacedeBmonians to hare atioti»er 
meeting of deputies from all tiie stales of the con- 
federacy, who should come authorized Mid jh^- 
par€Kl to decide, both concerning peace and war, 
and how the war, if resolved uJfKMiy sfaouki be car- 
ried on. With this the congress broke i:qf>: the^ 
deputies of the allies hastened to their te^eral 
hoti^s: tbe Athenian mmisters waited to finish 
the business of theii^ mission,^ and' tioen fettupned' 
to Athens. 

Tbucyd. The Lacedsemonian govemnleirt was now de- 

termined for war; not so much, accordk^ to the 
histprian of the tinies, influenoed by the i^presen- 
tations of their allies, as by their own apprehensions^ 
of the Rowing power of the rivd state. The 
Athenian dominion, " within Greece, had indeed 
been ^eatly contract^ by the conditions of the 
Thirty-yeitfs truce, and by the losses' which ItedtO' 
it; but the remamiAg: empire hsA been ^dnii^ 
consistency, during iotsttttn years Which head Smee- 
diapsed under the able administratioii of Peridea; 

c. lit. ^t^ fcNfee wa$ now such (hiett no sin^ state of 
Greece couM undertake tii cope^wtth it<; and evdti 
' the extensive ccmfederaey^ mm which Lficedi&moii^ 
pcesidedi, was, at the insttety fer fronr beiie^ in^ 
qwidition to begin hostilities. To acc^uire atsanc- 
tioi> thepefbre to their undertaking, whidi irii^t 
spread ineduragiement among those ingaged in it, 

C118. they sesA 9^ ?xA&am deputetion to Dedf^v to ia-* 
quire J of the gpd if they might hope for soideesls, 

According 
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According to report (so Thucydides expresuses him- 
sdf) the god assured them, * That, if they carried 
^ oa the war with becoming vigor, they would be 
^ yictfHrious; and that his favor should attend 

* them, invoked w uninvoked.' 

Meanwhile the Conothians w&pe sedulous in 7^^^^'^ 

1. 1. c. 119. 

caovassiQg the several staties of the confederacy 
separately ; endevoring to alarm> tiieir fears and 
excite their indignation, afid to promote by every 
possible method the resokitioo for war. AccOrdk^ly 
when the ccHigress met again at Lacedoemon, and 
the great qiiiestion waa proposed^ most of the de- 
puties wete vehement in accusaliioQ of the Athe- 
nians^ and in. requisitfttm of the imsntediatQ: com- 
mencement of hosti^es. The Codoi^iaray in 
ponsnance of their former policy, reserved them- 
selves to tfae^ last, and tia^i spoke thus : 

* We no longer, confederate^ fakme the Lace- c. 120. 
' dsBmomans, wiMst^ faai^ng now reserved en war, 
< have summoned tl^ assembiy: toi desire its con- 
^ eurreoce* in the leaoAutien. Bmstding over tbe 
' confederacy, tho genesal prosperity reqnioes that 
^ they should* pay^ dueattenti^Ki to theiar owfr par- 
^ ticnlas* stl»iatioa and cifK^umstanc^S*, and hem^ 
^ SHTOse tlieir past^dekty : while tSae honors we pa^ 

* themjy and the command with whidi.tii^ are in- 

^ vesled^ impose on th^n the dulyi of coinstaii^ - 

* consultilig the welfare of the whole ; and hence 

* flows their present determination. It were lieed- 

* iessy we are indeed persuaded, to admonish aayi 
^ of y<ou, who have had any experience of the 
^ Athenians, how miiich it behoves us to be upon< 

* oyr gjLiard against them ; but we will observe; 

' that 
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that it imports the people of the inland comm(»)- 
wealths to reflect, that, linless they support the 
maritime states, not only they will be deprived 
of the many advants^es which accrue, even to 
them, from mieuitime commerce, but if they look 
on till we are subdued, their subjection must 
follow. Ultimately thus we are all equally in? 
terested in the matter on which we are going to 
•decide; differing mdre in regard to the time 
when we may expect the evil to fall upon ik, 
than the degi'ee in which it will affect us. 
* It is then to repel and to prevent injuries, and 
not with any ambitious view, J;hat we are earnest 
for war. Our cause of complaint against the Athe- 
nians is ample : but when we have redressed our 
wrongs, peace will be our object. Nor have we 
reason to doubt of success. Our landforce is : 
greater than theirs, and in military skill we excel 
tihem ; and surely a more unanimoi^ zeal may 
be expected in our confederacy than in theirs. 
They are strong at sea : but if we duly emplojr 
the means which we severally possess, aiul add 
the wealth which we may borrow from Delphi '3 
and Olympia, we can equal them even on that 
element. The offer of greater pay would intice 
the people of their alliance from their service : 
for it is to be remembered, that the power of 

^ Athens^ 

^^ It appears from this passage and some following ones 
(1. 1. c. 143. and 1. a. c. 9«)that through some revolutioo, 
not particularly mentioned by Thucydides, but probably a 
consequence of the thirty-years trupe, not only Delphi was 
again brought under Lacedaemonian influence, but the Pbocian 
people were gained to the Lacedaemonian interest ; or» which 
would operate to the same purpose, were put under oligarchal 
government. 

« 
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Athens consists more in a purchased than a na- 
tive force ; whereas ours depends less upK)n our 
riches than upon ourselves. One naval victory 
would therefore probably complete our business. 
Should that not immediately be obtained, yet 
their maritime skill will soon cease to give them 
any advantage, because ours will of course im(- 
prove with increased experience. But even 
without a superiority at sea, we possess abundant 
means, to distress them ; among which we may 
reckon, as very impK)rtanit, the easy possibility 
of gaining their allies. 

* It is however not our purpose to persuade 
you that the dispute before us resembles those, 
which, for ages, have been common within 
Qreece, of each republic with its neighbor, ctf 
neairly equal force, concerning the limits of their 
respective territories. On the contrary, it de- 
serves your most serious consideration, that the 
Athenians have attained a d^ee of power to 
ihable them to contend with us altogether : and, 
what iadis^aceftd to Peloponnesus even to men- 
tion, the question is, whether we shall remain 
independeait, or become their subjects. Our 
fatl^rs were the vindicators of the freedcMn of 
Greece. We fall short indeed of their worth, 
if we cannot maintain our own freedom; and 
while we anxiously oppose the establishnient of 
monarchy in any state, yet suffer an ambitious , 
commonwealth to be tyrant over all '+. 

' To 

'^.Tt^jftyroy it iSfMf iyKn^tfeipai flr^Xir. Thueydides afterward 
puts a similar expression iuto the mouths both of Pericles 

Vol. III. F and 
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^ To imdergo any labor and risk any danger, in 
a virtuotts cause^ bath been tmqsmkted to us as 
an hereditary rule of conduct 111 would it become 
us noiW to deviate froift it; and, so mtich richer 
and more powerful ad we ar6 than our forefathers, 
to lose in the tnidst of abundance whart they 
gained in penury. Let us therefore cheerfully 
ii^age in a war which the god himself hath 
recommended, with even a proinise of his favor 
in it All Greece will be with us; an^l right b 
on our side; as not only notorious facts prove, 
but the god has testified. Nor let there be dday ; 
for be it remembered that the Potidieans, Dorians, 
and our kkismen, are at this time besi^ed by 
an Ionian army. Let us th^efore immedjiately 
take measures to reduce that proud republic, 
which is aiming at tl^ tyranny, of Greece.; tha* 
we may ourselves live bi peace^ and independency, 
and th£^.t we nmy restore freedom tio those Ore^ 
cian states, which are now so injuriously hdd ift 
subjection.' . 
This speech conduding the debate, the quei^n 
wasput^ and war was the determination ,<^ the 
majority. Notwiihstandmgj. however, the dtoor 
for hastening hostilities, and notwitbdtaadii^ J9$efi 
the danger of delay after such a resolutio4ji>sd 
pablicly taken, it was presently found, sodeficiettly 
prepared yet was the confedei'acy, tiwife delay was 
unatddable. The laewiiri^iaien tbereforfeirecunTed 
to negotiatioh^ in which they: had ^wee^ .^jUidtiBCt 

purposes; 
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purposes; to induce the Athenians to suspend 
hostilities, while their own preparations should be 
advaacing ; to strengthen their own cause among 
the Grecian states, l?y making the Athmiians the 
refusers of offered' peac^; and to sow dissei^ion 
among the Athenians themselves. 

With these obj^ts in view, ministers were sent Thucyd. 
tx> Athene, commissioned to make representations 
concenHi^ a matter wholly forein to everything 
tt»t had yet been in dispute between the two 
republics, and of no importance but what Grecian . 
superstition mi^t ^ve. Complete atonement, it 
was pretended, had never been made for the sam- 
leg© committed, near a century before^ when, und^ 
the direction of the archon Megacles, the partizam 
of Cylon were taken from the altars to be executed. 
Many who now iojoyed the privileges of Athenian 
citizens, it was urged, stood affected by that pollu- 
tion; which, according to the prevaifing ideas of 
the age, adhered to all the descendants of the 
sacrilegious. Lest theref(»re the contamination 
3lM)uld bring down the vec^eance of the gods of 
Greece in some general ca^Emiity, the Locedsemo- 
nians, as assertors of the common welfare, reqmred 
that all such persons should be banished, and tt^ ^ 
pollution completely expiated^ This was intended 
as a blow principally agaiilst Pericles, who, by 
iris motiber, was descewied from Megacles: not 
however with tiie expectaticm that the requisition 
would produce hb banishment; but with the 
Ix^pe tiiat, throu^ alarm to the popular mind, 
some embarrassmait mi^t be created fyr the 

ftdministrntion. 

F 2 Pericles, 
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CHAP. Pericles was however not at a loss for a measure 

XIII ■ 

^^ — ,-1-^ fo oppose to tiiis. Two sacrilegious pollutions 
were recollected, in which many of the principal 
families of Laced^emon were involved ; the death 
of Pausanias, who had been stjwved m the temple 
of Minerva Chalcioeca, and the execution of some 
Helots who had been dragged from the sanctuary 
of Neptune on mount Taenarus. The latter was 
esteemed a profanation so grossly impious, that 
popular superstition attributed to it that tremendous 
calamity the great earthquake of Sparta. It was 
therefore required of the Lacedaemonian govem- 
m^it to set the example of regard for the welfiBtre 
of Greece and respect for the gods its protectors, by 
removing all those who were cpntatninated through 
either of those sacrileges. With an answer to this 
purpose, the Lacedsemonian ministers returned to 
Sparta. 

Thocjd. A second embassy arrived at Athens soon after, 

very differently instructed. As preliminaries to a 
general peace, these ministers urged, that the siege 
of Potidaea ought to be raised and iEgina restored 
to independency ; but' chiefly they insisted, that 
^ the prohibitory decree against Megara should be 
revoked ; and, tha^t only being done, they pledged 
themselves that Lacedaemon would not commence 
hostilities. The two first propositions, little insisted 
on, were with little ceremony rejected; To 
the third it was answered, ^ That the Megarians 
^ had made themselves obnoxious to. gods and 

* men, by cultivating the extralimitary land be- 

* tween the boundaries of. Attica and IVfegaris, 
^ which was consecrated to the Eleusinian god- 

* desses ; 
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^ dessefe '* ; and tiiat they received and incouraged 

* runaway Athenian slaves.' With this answer 
the second embassy returned to Sparta ; and soon 
after arrived a third, of three members, Rham- 
phias, Melesippus, and Agesander, probably men 
of more eminence than the former ministers, as 
Thucydides distinguishes tiiese alone by name. 
In their representations tiiey noticed none of the 
requisitions of their predecessors, but they de- 
manded, as the one condition of peace, that all 
Grecian states held in subjection by Athfens be 
restored to independency. An assembly of the 
people was then convened, and it was proposed to 
consider of a decisive and final answer. Many 
spoke, some urging war, some contending for 
peace, and particiilarly insisting that the offensive 
decree against Megara ought not to remain an 
obstacle. At length Pericles ascending the bema, 
declared himself thus : 

' My opinion, Athenians, has always beeiiv that Thucyd. 

* we ought not to submit to the Pelopohnesians^ 

* and it remains yet the same ; sensible, as I am; 
^ that men seldom support a war throughout with 
^ the same animation with wluch they ordinarily 
^ begin it, but that, in disasters, even such as 

* must in the course of things be expected, their 

^ spirits 

r4( aoptrtf. M^egarehsibus crimini (ktntes quod sacrum, nuUis- 
^ue limitibus finitum solum colererit.— * Land that was sacred ; 
* land j;iot marked out for culture.' Smith, — These interpre- 
tations are totally unsatisflfcctory. The scholjfist, who has not 
equally evaded the. difficulty, seems to warrant the sense ven- 
tured in the text ; but the matter is not of consequence. 

F3 ' 
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spirits droop, and their opinions, change. Be- 
forehand therefore I claims from those who a^ee 
with me in opinion now, * to concur with me in 
eflFort, whenever misfortume may arise ; or else, 
at once to renounce all pretension to merit, 
should success attend our endevors. 
* With regard to the grounds of my opinion, 
the insidious designs of the LacedsBmonians 
agamst this commcmwealth have long been ob- 
vious, and are now more than ever manifest 
For notwithstanding that the articles of the ex- 
isting treaty pomt out the manner in which 
disputes between the twp states should be ad- 
justed, and declare that, in the meantime, each 
party should hold what it possesses, yet not cwoly 
they have not desired such adjustment, but they 
refuse^to admit it. They are, in short, evidently 
enough detarmined to support their alle^ttions 
against us, not by argiunent, but by armis : they 
come* to us, not accusing, but cotomiit^liBg : 
they require imperiously, that th^ siege of 
Potidaea shall be raised ; that iEgina shall be 
independent; that the decree against Me^ira 
shall be annulled ; and, now^ at last, that we 
shall raiounce our command over all Grecian 
states. Let it not however be imaged that 
even the Megarian decree is too light a matter 
to be supported as a cause of war. That com- 
paratively little matter has been thrown out as 
an ultimate object, meerlyto try your steddi* 
ness* Were you to yield that point, a greater 
trial would quickly be imposed upon you: re^ 
sisting that, you give them to understand, that 

' they 
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they must treat with you as equals, notcommand sect. 
you as sulgects. > ^ — ^ — ' 

* It behoves you therefore at pnce to resolve, Thucyd. 
^ther to submit to a state of d^^endency, ivith- 
put uselessly incurring the unavoidable evils of 
resistance, or, what appears to me far pre- - 
ferable, to taJce arms with a detemunation to 
yield to no oxnmand, whether concerning a 
matter in itself of great or of little moment, nor, 
at any rate, to hold what you possess in fear 
and under control. For the moment you give 
up your right of judgement, and yidd obedience 
to a command, however unimportant the object 
of that command, your subjection is decided. 

' If tiien we cast our view upon the means of 
eadi party, we shall find oars not the un&voiraUe 
prospect. The funds of^the Peloponnesians nsost 
be drawn from the produce of Peloponnesus : 
for they have no forein xiq)enda[icies capable of 
affording considerable supplies ; and in .Pelopon- 
nesus neither private nor public wealth abounds '^ 
In protracted war, and in mariiime war, they are 
equally unexperienced ; for their poverty has 
always disaUed them for botib. Th^ camot 
equip fleets ; nor can they send armies oAen, or 
aaaintaln them long from home. Fcmt, in the 
scantiness of their public revenue, every man , 
must subsist on service from his private means; 

*and 

^ We find tins observation repealed more thaa once in 
tbe epckecbes reported by Thucydidea, without any exception, 
for tne Corinthians^ who were commercial and rich, and had. 
cdonies : but their wealth bore but small proportion either 
to the resources of Athens, or to the wants of Fdoponnesus. 

F 4 
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and by Icmg absence from their domestic laSakSf 
even those means must be rukied. A superfluity 
of wealth alone, and not the strained .contribu- 
tions of a people barely above want, can support 
lengthened and distant hostilities. Such a people 
are commonly readier to make war with their 
pa:^ons than with their purses : they hope that 
those will finally escape; but these .may be com- 
pfetely/lrained and the business yet unfinished. 
For a single battle indeed, the Peloponnesians, 
with their allies, might be equal to all the rest of 
Greece. But for protracted war, beside their 
want of money, which is their great and insuper- 
able deficiency, wanting one common admini- 
stration, each state having its equal voice for the 
decision of measures, and each its sepsurajte 
interest '^ each anxious for its own . particular 
concerns; the general good will be somatimea 
thwarted, often neglected, and no great design 
can be steddily pursued. 
^ Hence you ne^d neither fear that posts will be 
occupied and fortified within your coimtry, with 
which some would alarm you, nor that a for- 
midable navy can be raised against you. Since 
the Persian war, now above fifty years, you have 
been assiduously applying to naval : afFau-s, aad 
even your fMPoficiency is yet far below perfeGticm. 
Naval science, and the skill of experienced s^i-^ 
men, are not to be acquired by a people when 
they please, aiid in moments of leisure; on the 
contrary they require practice, to the exclusioii 
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<^ almost all leisure. Nor, sMiW the Pelppon- sect. 
nesians seize the Olympic or Delphian treasures, '^ — J — ' 
will even that avail them, to the d^nree that some ?V^^*!:>.. 
seem to suppose. They cannot, with these, form 
naval commanders and seamen, such as we^ 
possess among bxk own citizens, more and abler 
than all Greece besides : nor is it to be supposed 
that the seamen of our allies, for a temporary 
increase of pay, will banish themselves from their 
country, and join the party which has the worst 
prospect of final success. 
* Such then are the deficiencies under which thq 
Peloppnnesians labor, while we nqt only are firee 
from diese, but possess advantages ' peculiar to 
ourselves. - If they^are strong enough to invade 
our country by land, we are equally able to harrass 
them by sea ; and should \ye waste but a small 
part of Peloponnesus, and they even the whole 
of Attica, the distress would be far greater to 
them than to us : for they have no other country 
whence to obtain supplies ; while we have our 
choice amo¥^ ilands and continents. The 
command of the sea is indeed a most important 
possession. Consider then: were we ijanders, 
who would be so secure against all hostile 
attemp^i; What therefore should be now our 
aim, bat to put ourselves as nearly as possible i 

into the situation of ilanders? Our lands and 
tb^ir appertenances within Attica should be 
totally giv^ up: no vain attempt should be 
made to protect them against the superior land- 
fojrpe of the enemy : our whole attention should 

' be 
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be directed to the safety of the city and the 
command of the sea. Could we gain a battle, 
iresh and perhaps^ greater forces would be brou^t 
against us. But should we lose one, tile revolt 
of oiu* tdlies, the sources of our wealth and 
strength, would follow ; for they wffl no longer 
rest under their present subjection, than while 
we have power to compel them. . Not the loss^ 
of lands and houses therefore, but the loss of 
valuable lives, whenever it may happen, is to be 
deplored; for lands cannot produce men: but 
let us keep ourselves strong in men, and we shall 
not want for lands. If therefore I thou^t I 
could persuade you, I would propose that you 
should yourselves go forth and waste Attica; to 
show the Peloponnesians how vain their expecta- 
tion is, that the fear of such an evil may induce 
you to surrender your independency. 
* I have indeed many other grounds for clear 
hope of success, provided our own impatience 
and rashness, and the wild desire of conquest, 
when defence should be our object, injure us not 
more than the strength or policy of our enemies. 
On these topics, however, admonition may be . 
better reserved for the circumstances when they 
arise. The answer now to be returned to Lace- 
daemon should be this : " Our ports and markets 
" shall be open to the Megarians, provided the 
" Lacedaemonians wifl abrogate their prohibitions 
^^ of the residence of strangers within their terri- 
" tory, as far as regards us and our aHies : fcMr the 
^ treaty of truce leaves these matters equally open 

"to 
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to both parties *'. We will give independency 
to those states of our ' alliance, which were 
independent when the truce was ^concluded, ^ 
whenever. the Lacedaemonians will allow to the 
states of their alliance free agenpy in whatever 
concerns their several governments, and will no 
longer inforce among them a constitution and a 
mode of administration, which, under the show 
^ of independency, keq) them in effectual sub- 
jection to Lacedaamon ***. Finally, we are ready 
to ^bmit any disputed points to a judicial 
determination according to &e terms pf the 
treaiy ; and we will not begin war, but we will 
defend oui^elves to the .utmost." Such an 
answer will be just, will be honorable, will be 
consonant to the renown and to the wisdom of 
our ancestors, who raised this emjHre, which 
we ought not to transmit diminished to our 
posterity/ 

The assembly assented to the opinion of Pericles, xhncjd. 
and an answer was accordingly deUvered to the • ^- ^ ^^ 

Lacedaemonian 

'^ The rough maaner in which the Lacedaemonians executed 
their decrees for the expulsion of strangers, is noticed hy Aris- 
tpp^an^ in bis comedy of the Birds. 

Meton. Tiyir^hmt; Peislhetasirus. "Clowtf h AatuiaS^Qtif 

Whei:<e it seems also implied that Lacedaemon afiR>rded ten^p- 
tation for strangers to go thither, probably for gain by sale or 
exchange of commoditiesr In the difficulties made for com* 
iperce by the Lacedemonian .laws, especially the pcofaibilioo 
of money, the trader would always have advantage over the 
lexchanger^ not a professional trader. 

'4h<|Mf^ Httvih'mi awff/KnilTfcn, ju T- ■• To turn this teto 
s^i^m lftng«agf, OT: pejrhaps into any lwguj^g^> l^g cirwn* 
locutioa is necessary. 
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CHAP. Lacedaemonian ambassadors nearly in the terms of 
^ — ^-l-> his speech ; concluding with the declaratibhi, * That 

* the Atiienian commonwealth would obey the 
' commands of no power upon earth, but would 

* readily abide the event of a judicial determina- 

* tion, conducted upon a footing of Equality betwisen 

* the parties, in the mode directed by the existing 
' treaty".' 

With this answer the Lacedaemonians returned 
home, and no more embassies were sent. Hitherto 
the people of tiie two states had communicated, as 
Thucyd. in pcacc, without* the intervention of a herald, tho 
not without caution and suspicion : for, since the 
affairs of Corcyra and. Potidaea, the , truce was 
considered on both sides as broken, and war as 
impending. But now, tho no hostilities imme- 
diately insued, yet communication was ventured oa 
neither side, without the same formalities as if war 
had been declared. 
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SECTION VL 
Attempt of the Thebans against Platcea, 

Herod. While waut of preparation still withheld the 

fhiicyd. * Peloponnesians, the Thebans, judging war to be 
now unavoidable, thought the moment of suspense 
advantageous for an attempt toward the more 
complete establishment of their own soverejbty 
overBoeotia: Lacedaenjon must favor them ; Athens 
would fear to attack them. 

The 

*' Wfe want informalion froiri Thucy^li^ what' ilmt Aixn 
Harii TUi {i/j«Ow«?, which he so I'epeatfedly meiiti<)ii6, was to 
have been. * 
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The little town of Plataea^ with a territory of 
scarcely half a dozen miles square, utterly unable 
by its own strength to subsist in independency, 
had nevertheless, for near a century, been resolutely 
redsting all control from Thebes, whence it was Herod. 
kss than nine miles distant. When, before the xhu'^'d. 
Persian war, Cleomenes king of Sparta was with *' ^' ^ ^^' 
an army in the neighborhood, the Platseans, to 
obtain the protection, had offered to put themselves 
under the dominion of Lacedsemon. The answer 
which, with his usual expressive simplicity, Hero- 
dotus attributes to the Lacsedemonians upon the 
occasion, strongly paints the state of Greece: 
^ We,' they said, * live afar off, and ours would 

* be a cold kind of assistance**; for you might be 

* over jK)wered and s6ld for slaves, before any 
^ intelligence about you could reach us. We 
^ recommend to you therefore rather to put your- 

* selves under the dominion of Athens *', a border- 

* ing state, and able to protect you/ This advice, 
.wMs the historian, they ^ve, not through any 

goodwill to the Platseans, but with a view to create 
embarrassment to the Athenians by ^nbroiling 
them with the Boeotia^. The Plataeans however 
followed the advice. The solemnity of the sacrifice 
to the twelve gods being chosen for the occasion, 
amb^&adors were sent to Athens, but in the habit 
(and character of 8up{diants. . Placing themsekes - 
at the .altar, according to the customary forms of 
fiiip^c^tion, ^these.Qunisters the^ urged >theBr 

petition, 

' - «3 The expression of Herodotus is very strong, ASvai v/Jak 
ftyr^fi, to give youmhef. 
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petiticwfi, ' That their commonwealth might be 
^ taken under the sovereinty and protection of 
* , Athens *♦.' The Athenian people acceded to the 
humble request. 

The Thebans, upon the first intelligence of this 
transaction, marched against PktoBa. An Athenian 
army moved at the sajne time to protect tihe ww 
dependency of the commrniwealth. The Coriathians 
however interfering, it was agreed to submit the 
matter to their arbitration. Actuated apparently 
by the spirit of justice and of lib^ty, atid desirous 
to give as ^eat extent as the nature of tilings 
woidd admit, to that dubious independency which 
could be injoyed by the smaller Grecian common- 
wealths, the Corinthians decided, ^ That the 

* Thebans were intitled to no sovereinty over 

* any towns of Boeotia, whose people chose to 

* renounce the advantages of that Boeotian con- 

* federacy of which they had made themselves the 

* chiefs.' The busmess being thus apparently 
settled, the Athenian army moved hj[»neward ; b<st 
liie Thebans, irritated by a decision so advefse to 
^ir views, followed and attacked them on tbek 
imorch. They w^e defeated; and then tte 
Athenians took iipon themselves to dictiite termi: 
extending the limits which bsA been presoibed by 
the Gorinthiaiis for the Phtaean territory, and 
taickig the neighboring little town of Hysiie dso 
under their protection, tfa^y nmde the river Asopus 
the fabundacy of the Theboid, both against the 
Plateau and the Hysian lands. 

Thenceforward Plataea, more than ever averse 



to 
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to Thebes, became warm in political attachment 
to Athens, The whole force of the Uttle common- 
wealth was exerted on the glorious day of Marathon, 
in the honor of which the Plataeans alone partodk 
with the Athenians. In the not less memorable 
action of Salamis, they, had their share, tbo an 
inland peqple, aboard the Athenian fleet ; and they 
had distii^ished themselves, under the command 
of Aristeicbs, in that great and decisive battle, 
fottgjbt near their town, which, beyond all other 
circumstances, hatl^ ^rven celebrity to its name. 
Under the patrcmage of Athens, democracy of 
course prevailed at Plataaa. But as Athens itself 
was not without an aristocratical party, so there 
were in Plataea persons to whom democratical 
govertmient^ sometimes perhaps partially oppres- 
sive, and always an obstacle to their ambition, 
would be dissatisfactory. Their cause being hope- 
less under the dominion of Atl^aas,' Thebes wses 
the protecting powel- to which they looked for an 
altaralion in their fator. 

In these dreumstances a plot was concerted Thucjd. 
between Nauclisklcs, the kading man of the aiisto^ 
cFatii^ Pla^^ans, and Eurymachus, who held the 
greatest faifluence in Thebes. The official directors 
of the Thebaii government were gained to it ; and, 
in the fifteenth year of the Thirty-years truce, when 
Chrysis was in the forty-eighth year of her priest- 
hood at Argos, -Slnesias ephor at Sparta, and two 
months were yet wanting to complete the archon- 
ship of Py thodorus at Athens, in the sixth month 
alter the battle of Potidaea, the spring then begins 
ning, (thus, in the want of a readier and more 

perfect 
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perfect method, Thucydides had marked the dat^) 
an armed body, of somewhat more than three 
hundred Thebans, reached Platoea about the first 
sleep. The Boeotarcs Pythangelus and Diempon» 
commanded, and they were accompanied by Eury- 
machus. Thrdugh confidence in the existing peace, 
no guard waslcept in so small a city, which scarcely 
had a public revenue ; the gates only were shut at 
night ; and being now opened by the party friendly 
to the entarprize, the Thdbans entered unrelated. 
Naucleides and the Plataeans about him, in the 
too commonly atrocious spirit of Gxeefc sedition, 
would have oMupleted the lousiness by the imme- 
diate massacre of the piincipal of their fellow- 
townsmen of the opposite party. But Eurymachus 
and the Boeotarcs, not equally stimulated by the 
passions either of fear or resentment, refused to 
concur in any such proposal. Reckoning them- 
selves already masters of the place, and depending 
upon the ready support of a body of troops, which 
was to follow firom Thebes, they lodged their arms 
in the agora ; and sending heralds around the 
town, with a conciliating proclamation, they invited 
all who were dbposed to accede to the confederacy 
of the Boeotian people, to come and fdace thdr 
arms by theirs. , . 

The Plataeans, hastily and in great alarm as- 
sembling, were, in the moment, rejoiced to find a 

disposition 

*' Eighty days after, according to Thucydides (b. 2. c. 19.) 
the corn of Attica was nearly ripe. Eighty days from the 
eighth of April would be the twenty-seventh of June^ rather 
a late harvest-season in Attica. Eighty days after the seventh 
of May, namely the twenty-sixth of July, wheat is often ripe 
in the south of England. 
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disposition so far fnendly, among those who 
Seemed to have them, their families, and their 
whole state, completely at mercy. They showed 
therefore a ready disfiosition to accede to the 
terms proposed. But in the course of the com- 
munication that insued, having opportunity to 
discover, amid the darkness, how few the Thebans 
were, they began to observe to oneanother that 
they were abundantly able to ovei'power those who 
had thus, insidiously surprized them ; and the re- 
solution was quickly taken to make the attempt. 
That they nright not be noticed in preparation, 
they broke ways through the partition-walls of 
houses, and they formed a barricade of carts and 
waggpns, from behind which they might make 
their assault. Waiting then 611 just before day- 
break, while darkness might yet at the same time 
give them the greater advantage from their intimate 
knowlege of the place, and increase the alarm 
and uncertainty of the enemy, they began the 
attack. Twice or thrice they were repulsed ; but 
they returned to the charge, the women and slaves 
at the saifie time throwing stones and ' tiles from 
the house-tojps, with an unceasing clamor which 
incffeased the confusion, while a heavy rain made 
the obsciirity more complete. The Thebans thus 
unable to hear commands or see commanders, 
w(6re incapable of acting in concert, and at lengtK 
fted, each as he could find a passage, in darkness 
and in dirt, mostly ignorant of the ways, while 
tKeir pursuers were acquainted with every turn J 
A Platsesn had, shut the gate of the town by which 
tbey^;|iiad entered^: and which alone had been open ; 
Vo%^ IIL G and 
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CHAF. and for want of other means at hand, fastened it 
^ — sr-^ by Umisting the head of a javelm. into the catch 
of the lock. Checked tljus? in their hope of flighty 
some of the Tbebans mounted the n^npart, an^ 
throwing themselves, dowp on the outside, mostly 
perished : some, finding ;a gate unguarded, obr 
tained an axe from a woman, with which they 
forced the lock, and a few. .thus escaped. Many 
were killed, scattered about the towni but^ the 
greater part, who had kept more in a body> entered 
a large building cuijoining the r^rapsurt, whos^ 
door, which stood open, they mistook for the town- 
gate. This was observed by the PJataeans, who 
took immediate measures to jM'event their ^n^^ 
It was then proposed to set fire to the buildii^ 
and bum those in it; but upon their ofFerii^ 
_ to surrender tiiemselves^ they were recdved a$ 
prisoners at discretion ; and sholtly after, all tl^ 
rest, who remained alive within the town, c^me 
and delivered their anns. 
Thucjd. The march of the troops which should ha¥»^ 
supported the enterprize had been retar4ed by th^ 
rain. Upon their arrival at the Asopus, they 
found it so swelled that it was with^diflSculty forded; 
and before they could reach Plataea, the- ra^ 
carriage of those who had entered ^^ the place wat 
complete. As sooa as. they were^ aware, of.tfaiii^ 
they determined to plunder the Plat£eaxi. lands aa^ 
villages; and to seize all the people they i:9UM 
find, that ti^y might have hc^tages.for iki6 s^unly 
of theif^wn people^ if any should be pri90ii<»[^ Id 
% Platqaa. But the Platee^uB, expectupg such a 

mieasui^^at a ^Maid to t)keffl> : ^^i^liiog iopi^ 

O Ti piedjlELte 
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mediate death, to the prisobers. if aay fiurtber at- 
tempt was made agairat the persons pr e&cts of 
the people of Plataea, but promising to restore 
ttsem if the Thebans would immediately quit their 
territory. . The^ agreement was presently made and 
ratified by oatii, and the Theban army retired 
accordii^ly. Suchy says Thucydides, is the Thebaic 
account: but the Phtoeans deny that any oaths 
posted, and that any promise was givai fix* the 
restoration of the prisoners, except oa coridition 
that a treaty should be concluded between the 
two states^ The Platseans, however, allowed no > 
^poFtunity . fear farther treaty. Hastening the 
i^iraiioval^ of .their effects ^m the country within 
their fortifications, they put to death all theijr 
prisoners, to the^nun^r of a hundred and eighty, 
among whom was Eurvmacfaus, the au&or of the 

Such was th^ inauspicious prelude to tioe Pelo- 
ponnesian war. The execution of the unhappy 
prisoners, supposing no compact to forbid it, seems 
indeed to have been in strict conformity to what 
may- be called the national law of the Greeks ; 
. upon the same principle as spies, 'traitors, and 
{Hrates, are liable to capital punishment by the 
law of nations in modem Europe. The bodies, Thucj<t 
as the Grecian law of humanity required, • were 
restored, through the intervention of heralds. But 
the Plataeans, aware that the Thebans would feel 
upon the occasion, and perhaps reason, differently 
from themselves, prepared for resisting that re- 
venge which was to be expected. Immediately 
upim discovery that the town was surprized, a 

o 2 messenger 
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messenger had been dispatched to Athens witib the 
inteUigence; and another as soon as the Thebaas 
were made prisoners. Upon receiving the firfet 
news, the Athenian administration issued ordet^ 
for seiaing all Boeotians within Attica: in return 
,to the second, directions were sent to keep the 
prisoners mieule m Plataea in sk£e custody, till 
the Athenian government should determitte what 
farther was to be done. Unfortunately, such was 
the ill-considered haste of the Plataeans, the fatal 
execution had taken place before the messenger 
with this order arrived. So severe a i^neasure, 
even supposing no breach of faitH, plighted or 
implied, would, by its operation upon the passions,' 
preclude negotiation. An Athenian army was 
.therefore sent with a convoy of provisions to 
Plataea; a small body was left to strengthen the 
place; and the women, children, and whateva: 
else would be useless in a siege, were brought 
away. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Of the Peloponnesian ^War, firom its Com- 
mencement to the Death of Pericles, with a 
nummary View of the History of Thrace. " 



.. SECTION I. 

* 

l^att of the Athenian and Peloponnesian Confederacies* J/i- 
vasion and^Ravage of Attica hy the Pehponhesians. Opera-" . 
tions of the Athenian Fleet, in the Western Seas vnder 
Carcinus : Gallant Action of the Spartan Brasidas : Rootage 
qf the Peloponnesian Coast y and Acquisition of Cephallenia 
to the Athenian Confederacy* Operations of the Athaiia^ 
Fleet in the Eastern Seas under Cleopompus, - Measures for 

• the Security of Athens : Remarkable Decree: Extermination 
cf the JEginetans. Invasion and Ravage of Megaris by the 
Athenians. 

^ i^ HIS unfortunate tranEsaction between two s eo t. 
-*- infmor republics, which no prudence in thfe ^— -v — J 

IT ' 11 r 1 Thucjd. 

leadmg states could prevent or foresee, made acr i. «. c r. 
commodfttion more than ever impracticable ; and 
both parties prepared for hostHities with the most 
^serious diligence, -At this time, jsays f" hiK^ydides, c. a. 
who was a living witness, Greece abounded with 
youth, through inexperience, ardent for war ; whil^ 
ftmong.tbose of more sob^ age, many things con- 
tributed to stiihulate passion, or excite appreh^i- 
sion. Many oracular responses were drcuiated, 
inany signs oixd wonders were reported j and some 

03 phenomena 
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CHAP, jjhfenomena really occurred, of a kind to affect the 

^ — v-^ imaginations of men in a superstitious age ; to raise 

hope or inspire alarm. Among these, what most 

ingaged attention ^as an earthquake iiiat shook 

the sacred iland of Delos; which never^ withia 

tiwTteach of tradition, had- before been so affected. 

r A^nid this universal irritation of men s minds, a 

very gweral disposition jM^vailed, as the candid 

Athenian in the most explicit terms avows, to 

favor the Lacedaemonian cause, as the cause of 

liberty and independency: while animosity and 

indignation were the sentiments excited by that 

arbitrary and oppressive command, which a large 

,.poi;tipn of the Grecian people experienced,, and the 

rest dreaded, from the sovereirLMany of Athens. 

^ The two confederacies, now upon the point of 

ingaging in war, were very differently composed, 

but ike force of the Greek nation was very equally 

^ divided betweeatlfem- With the Lacedaemonians 

all the Peloponnesian states joined, except the 

Argians, who remained neuter, and the Achaians; 

jbncyd. ^ j ivtedn thc- PeU^3£kuls only ' took jmrt ^ in the 

fefeginning- of t^e war. Of nortiietn Qreecie, the 

Megarians; Boeotiansy^ Locrians, PlM)Gi8aur, Atd- 

bcaci0ts, Leuca^iians, and Anajctotians, j<^ed'tb6 

^etoporin^sian alliance. The r|avy wi^ Uk^ hk 

ikiians, l^ett^ans, Eleians, M^gatiam, Ambradob, 
mA L^acadiani; The Boeoll^s, Piioekbgy aji4 
IuDcriai£^ iCbmisfaed^ icavfa% ; ttoe diher ^tat0s^ 4it^ 
'ftntiy pf|ly. It w^ pr|]^)OS$d tk> raise no less HiwA 
fhrg hundred trireme getUfed /WiAin th# confecte^ 
t»cy; it^ jlir^iortioii beii^ assess^ xipm w^ 

maritime 
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maritime state ; and eonttibutions in money w^re 
required from all. Ministers were sent to endevor 
to form aflkmoes among foreign nations ; and the 
great king, as the king of Persia was called, or 
ciftener -simply the King, was not neglected;* but Thucyd. 
fc»r external. assistance the principal expectation biod/i. if.^ 
was fi^om tki^ Italian and Sicilmn Greieks^ who ^' 
p€»ssessed ccmsidei^ble maritime force, and mostly 
favored the Peloponnesian interest - 

Athens Jiad few alHes, properly so called, j On 
the continent of Greece the principal were the 
Thessalisto . and the Acamanians ; th^ foraier little Tbocjrd. 
in^iged by interest or inclination, but bound by a / 
treaty of long standing : most of the Acamanian 
towns, tho soine were adverse, joined with more 
zeal in the AtiietMit^ cause. The Ptateeans are c. 9. 
b^des named, and the Messenians of Naupactus : 
the republic of the fortner however, ej^cejrt; the 
nieer garrison of thear town, existing only within 
tiie walls of Athens; and that of the latter never 
ca|)able of'Cxistence but under Atiiienian protection. 
Of -the iltodS) COTCyra, Zacynthus, Chios, and 
tedbos, aiie alone properly itecfconed among the 
iflB^ of Athens. Cc^yfaasasted »fixiagZa<grn* 
diM, i.befom^ dii^)Med to -t& Athen|lm , interest. 
Chios iind the republics of Lesbos were ^StiU treated 
Witb r©5pect by Ae Athenian govemmenl^ as in- 
dei)endent states > and they stillposs^ssed their own 
fl6«tB. Ail the other ilimds of the JEgean^ea,^ 
ejt^t ttie Lacediimioman edomes of M^ob and^ 
llferi^ afl the ni««ierou8 and wealtiiy Grecian 
ci^ of Asaa Minor, of the Hellespont, and of 
Thittce, w^e tributary subjects of the Athenian 

G4 ^ people; 
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people; not alto wed to possess ships of war, but 
dependent iipon Athens for jMrotection, and liable 
to every kipd aj^d degree of control from that- 
imperial state. 

News of the transitions at Plataea^ arriving, 
at Lacedaemon, hajStoied the measure^ before in 
some degree resolved upon, to invade Attica.. 
Summons wer§ sent through the confederacy, in 
pursuance of which two-thirds .of the whole land-' 
force of the Pejioppnnesian, states met the I^e- 
daeinoniap army, on ap appointed day, at the^ 
Copinthian isthmys. The command-in-chief waa 
not daaied to thfe vetierable king Archidanlas, not- 
withstanding his known disapprobation of the war, 
nor did he scrapie, in that command, to show his' 
Heddingss in the prmciples he had always professed. 
Before he would lea4 his forqes out of Pelopon- 
n^ms, he sent a herald, to. make one more .trial- 
whethjBr the threatening storm, npw ready to bmrst, 
ipight have produced ajpiy disposition in the Athe- 
nians to relax. Thucydides has left no room to 
doubt either that his purpose was liberal and 
generous, or that his influence to guide the counsels 
of the confederacy in the way; of liberality and. 
generosity, the way that he thought the common 
gpod of Greece, and the good of Lacaed^mon and; 
all Peloponnesus, as inseparable frcnti the comnipn 
gPod of Graw:e, required, was very di^dent In* 
this persuasion. apparently of the Atheijiap admi- 
nistration, probably under the directionJof Perides, 
an answer was returned, importing that, if Jhe 
Peloponnesians would, communicate wHh Ae. 
Atheniftiis, they, must first withdraw th^ir airoy, 
: 25 and 
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and send the troops of the several states to, their sect. 
respective homes: the herald was required to 



leave Athens the same day, and conducted by a 
guard to the Attic border. Upon this Archidamus 
jwroceeded on his march. The Thebans, marching 
to jcrin him, detached a part of their infantry to 
waste the Plattean lands. With the remainder, 
and all their cavalry, they reached him in the> 
Megarian territory. , 

While the Peloponnesian troops were .assem- Thocjdv 
bMng, Pericles was ingaged in the ^uous office of '* *' ^' *^* 
preparing the minds of the Athenian people for 
whlit was to follow; obviating the clamors of 
fattioA, the discontent^which would arise from the 
unavoidable calamities of a defensive war, and 
the jealousies to which his own situation of first-, 
minister of the commonweakh would now more 
than ever expose him. He had been elected, 
acc<)rding to the ordinary military establishment, 
of Athens, with nine collegues, to. command the. 
Athenian farces. But since the first Persian in-, 
v^ion, the practice seems to have gained to 
appoint one of the ten, by popular election, to be 
perpetual chief, with the titje of gieneral of the. 
commonwealth, cttid with the sole power to con-, 
voke, at his discretion, extraordinary assemblies of 
tJie people, Peritle's was now; so elected. But 
Pericles had lived in habits oi friendship with the 
Spiartan king. Archiddmus : they were ingaged to- 
gether in the sacred Iqa^ of hospitality. Possibly 
Archidamus, in kindness to Pericles, might, amid; 
the geiaeral ravage of Attica, procure favor to hi& 
eetates: possibly, to excite envy and jealousy 

against 
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CHAP, against liim, the Lacedaemonians most hostile to 
■ i ' y ' ' him might procure ostentation of such a mark of 
good- will from the enemies of his ccwmtry. To 
prevent ill consequences, Pericles declared, in the 
assafnbly of the people, his apprehension of such 
circumstances ; ainl he edded that, if any of his 
estates should be more spared than tiiose around 
tiiem, they should be no longer his own but the 
public property. He took oj^rtunity at the 
same time for i^pealing his exhortation to the 
people, to disregard the waste of their possessicMW 
in Attica, and by all means to avoid any general 
ingagementhy laihd, directingtheir utmost atten%i<m 
to theimavy^ Thfts alone, he said, could maintain 
their dominion over their invaluable transmarine' 
poi^ssions and dependencies, and only tJiose- 
GdiM insure them tMt final success, which sap^ 
licrtrfty of revenue, under the directton of wise 
oounsefe,^ must always give. He proceeded <*tcW 
W a display of the means which the commonwealth 
possessed. The annual tribute from transmarii^e 
dependencies, exclusively of other spurces of ' re^ 
vditie, he observed j amounted tiow to six hundred' 
tdlents>, about one hilndred and i&y thot^tiiid: 
pounds st^riiiag. Sut there were actaa^ in< th<^ 
treasury, in eomed money, no less than six tiioujsand 
tlBLltots,i or one mittion five htmdred ^hou$aii# 
^Ondy sterling. fThe iMcoined gold and kih^ 
wMdh might be employed^ should the necetidti^ 
of^the comm^»r^ealtfat t^eqpiire, ofierbgs pul^aiHt 
^^emik^ sadred vases used in p]t)cesi^ns and public 
fiestivals, Persian tspoib, and a variety of i^cnall^ 
articles, would amount to not less than five hun« 

dred 



I. 
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'iced titlents. Beside dl\ this^ the pure gold about sect. 
the single statue of Minerva in the acropolia was v- 
of the weight of forty talents ; precisely, according 
to Arbuthnot, a ton averdupois, and in value about 
^ hundred and fifty thousand pounds steriing ' ; 
^uid this qtmntity of gold had he&i so adapted by 
tPbeidias that the whole might be taken off with- 
oiit Injury to the statue ; and whenever returning 
public wealth in settled peace afforded means, it 
ini^ be replaced. The military force* of the 
'comrhonwealth was at the same time truly formi- 
-dable. ' The native heavy-armedifoot were no less 
than twenty-nine thousand men. Siitteen thousand 
of these sufficed 'for guards and garnsons; and the 
wildest and the yo^gest of the citizens were com- 
petent for that service ; so that there i^emamed 
tisirteen thousand^ ^e flower of the Athenian 
youth j to be employed in annoying the enany 
wfaer^v^r opportunity might oS&t. The cavalry, 
including the honse-^bowmeh, ; were twelve hun* 
dred; the foot-bowmen were sixteen hundr^^ 
and the whole native force of: the aunmonw^alth 
thu» amounted to niear thirty-two thousand men; 
^lusively : of the i numerous light^ranried slaves 
always attendan|^* upon Grecian^ armies; What 
should be. acjbded for the fcirc whiclt might bt 
saised ainong the allies arid sufeg^cts of tbe^state^ 
the historian has not informed us, and we have ii6 

means 

-' 'i A ton ^igbt-appears ftnenormouf quantfttf of gold to be 
8<^ employed; 3(et the acicoiuit seems not tc have excitofl 
Suspicion among commentators, antient or modern. Indeed 
^Mlten a quantity of gold was coUected, means to make ivh 
jMrfist^f it wete not, in those days^ ready; and to seeute it 
Against democratical extravagance, for a resource in calamityi 
ie method was so effectual as d^catiog it in a temple. 
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CHAP, means for calculation. The fleet consisted of three 

XIV. 

' — v-^ hundred trireme gallies. The creiys would bje 
more than fiflty thousand men. How far slaves 
were employed, and how far the citizens of subjeot 
states, we have no precise information.^ But every 

Tbocyd. Athenian was more oi* less a seaman : even tte 

i ij. heavy-armed scHhetimes worked at the : o^r ; and, 

upon occasion, all the seamen equally served by 
land. But the! meer sailor was commonly of the 
lowest order of citizens, carried only light jarmour^ 

jcen. Hai. and was esteemed of inferior military rank to the 

I. 1. c. 2. 

i. 1, J. heavy-armed and perhaps even to the nuddle- 
Thucjd. aimed soldier. ' , - 

Persuaded, says Thucydides, by these, and other 
arguments which Pericles was accustomed to urge^ 
the Attic people applied themselves to the un- 
grateful ta^ of stripping their whole country, and 
fixing themselves with their £euniUes within that 
space, ample of its kind, which the w^lls surrouskl^ 
ing and connecting Athens and its ports inclosed. 
All their furniture they brou^t i^ith them ; and 
, many even the frames of their houses ; valuable in 
a country where the '^materials for building were 
wood and marble ; the fomier scarce ; the latter; 
tho plehtifot, yet in workmanship costly. Their 
cattb, great and smsdl, and attending slaves^ were 
Itmnspofted . to the neighbming islands, prindpalljit 
to £uboea. Tliis .measurev however "was not rd^ 
Mhred on, even upon conviction of the pressure of 
necessity, without extreme reluctance; for the 
Attic people, continues the cotemporary writeiy 
were, beyond all other Greeks, attached to. theip 

fcoimtry possessions and a couriti^ life, l^e ravages 

' ' ■'"■/' 
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of the Persian wax were now repaired, with large 
imfNTOvement npoii the antient state of things ; most 
erf the houses were newly built ; some lately com- • 
pleted^ and elegantly and expensively furnished, 
so that, according to Isoc.rates,.:they were superior isocr. 
to the houses in tfie.city. The temples also in the p'llJS^t. t. 
sevend bwough towns, destroyed in the Persian 
'.war, had been zealously restored ; and the people 
were warmly attached to those which thtey esteemed 
their own inherited religious rites, peculiar to that 
town which had been the town erf their ancestors, 
before Theseus concentrated their religion, govern- 
ment, and jurisprudence of the country in Athens. 
. Beside the prejudices thus to be violated and 
.imaginary, evils to be supported, the real inconve- 
.iiiencies, unavoidably attending the measure, were 
.great While their itnprovements were to be de- 
molished, and the revenues from their estates to 
cease, only a few of the more opulent could obtain 
' houses for the habitation of their families ; and 
.but a Ismail proportion could be received into those 
.of their frieiuls. The numerous temples of Athens 
afforded an incommodious shelter to many : all 
were occupied, excepting those within the citadel, 
land the itiagnifk^ent and highly venerated Eleus - 
nium, the fane of the mysterious Ceres, with one 
ior two others^ which were firmly locked. Even 
'.the superstttipn which had taught to dread the 
cfoof of the temple called the Pelasgic, as uiider 
:a curse from the deity, yielded to the pressing 
necessity of the times* Those who, in' the a<M:ual 
icircuiDstances, tocd^ the: lead in public business, 
rhad oei^tAiniy a difficult and hazardous offiee: it 

was 
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CHAP, was of urgent necessity for tb^n to be cautious oS 

XIV . 

^ . y / .. ' pressing upon a larger portion of the isoverem 
* .multitude in favorof a. smaller ; and hence peiths^ 
the distressed, mdiyiduals from the. country were 
not objeetS) as apparency they ought to have be«i, 
of; the care of government, but vrere left almcNrt 
intirely to thfeir own ndeans. and their bim dis- 
areticHifc When the temples were all occiipied, the 
turrets of the city-walls were reswted to fcnrf)rivHte 
residence. JBut neither buildings nor space withih 
' the city su^ic^d lor the multitude. Many faimilieb 
.formed for themselves the best sheltesr they werfe 
able, on the vacant ground inclosed within thjBi long 
walls and about the poit of Peirieufi. In this space, 
could the administration have used the foresight 
and diligence which it seems to have possessed, 
all or the vgcejater part, best both for themselves 
and for th(^ public, perhaps might have be^i ao- 
commodaited; Measures a^dnst the enemy show^ed 
ability 9fid, energy. The most effedtusd steps were 
taken for applying the force of . the tdtiesi; and a 
fleet ,x)f a. l^undred triremes^ yms prc^Etttced §or an 
expedition against BelopomiefittSi 

ThMcyd. The P^lopow^esiajo wrray meaawhile entered 
Attica by^the way irf ^iioe, «nd the^raft operation 
was th^ siege of that J»wn,^critic^y:sittiat&diifar 
liie ;def$|)e6 of the borxier ; against, fieeotia^'. and 
thjer^dr^stron^y fortified atod w^llrpiovideiLa TSkt 

had b^en sud^, ; t^ mHch: 6i theirxjefiecte »Dgkst 
iha^e^l^yMnrthe pcey ol ithe.iayadeiisj if the delay 
Qcqfjsik^od.iby. the '$»^ejo£ (Enoe, JmkI notigkai 

- / - was 
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was in consequence lotid against Archidamus. 
That worthy prince l^ scarcely now given up aH 
hope that some disposition to concession on the 
part of tJi0 . Athenians might afford opportunity to 
opeii a. tr^aty^ and save Greece from the^ruin 
threi^ped by the exertion of its whole force so 
equMiy divided agcdnst itself. But when the 
si^e had hetn pressed for several days, with the Thncjd. 
miachines then in use, and in all the known ways 
of attack upon fortifications ^, and little progress 
w$s made,<liscontent 'Sq[)reading and. growii^ more 
vehement through the army, and no symptom 
shearing of a disposition among the Athenians 
^ treat, Archidamus yidkied to the wishes i of his 
troops. . About eighty days after the attempt upon 
Plliteea, when the com was nearly ripe, being joined «6ih June. 
by theTheban infantry, he raised the. siege of 
CEftOe, and advanced into Attica with an. army, 
according to Plutardb, . df sixty thousand men. pkt tiu 
The £leusinian and Thriasii^i plains were immedi* ^*"^' 
^tely ravaged : a body of A^nian horse was de^ 
' feat^ niear Bheiti ; and the army, keeping mount 
^^eOn on tiie right, passed by the way of 
Cecr<)pia to Achamee, the largest and richest 
borough (tf Attiea,^ situate within ei^t miles of 

Athens;: '>.-< .■>:..;.. ■; - 

Archidamus .had expected that the. (Atheriiaa xhncyd. 
pecqple, strong in numbers,^ naturally higb^spoiited 
and impatieiri:, and pnepamiv£[^ war iSi they had 
never before been, i^uM not have boniey without 
opposition, the wasteof iike Eleusinian.aiid iT^ria^ 
jiian IfOttls ; buftiie. depended: still mdretupon ihe 
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CHAP, ruin now hanging over Achamse: The people of 

»* — sr—-* that borough formed no fewer than three thousand 
heaVy-armed foot ; they could not but have great 
weight in the Athenian assembly; and Arclrida* 
mus thought it probable that their impatieriQef^ 
under the destruction of their property, would 
influence the whole people to require tiiat they 
should be led out to battle : or otherwise, that 
when the Achamians saw their own estates ruined, 
they wodld with little zeal ingage in the defence of 
those of others, and thus he might proceed with 
more security to ravage all the rest of the country. 
What passed in Athens proved the justness of his 

Thucjd. ludffement. FromthetimeofthePersian war, now 
remembered only by a few of the oldest citizens, 
Attica, except a small part of the border, had never 
felt the ravage of an enemy. The Eleusinian and 
Thriasian plains had been plundered about fcnir- 
teen years before by the army under Pleistoanax ; 
and so much was supported now as matter to be 
.expected. But when the Peloponnesian army 
incamped within si^t of Athens, and the rich 
Achamian vale was to be the next object of 
devastation, the whole city was in uproar. Some 
were vehement for marching out to defend their 
property; others as warmly opposed a measure 
which would so indanger the commonwealth ; but 
on all sides there was an outcry against Perides ; 
who, whether as advising the war, or refusing the 
means of ingagipg the enemy, was reproached ad 
the principal author of tiie presait evils, 

•. St. : Amid all.the vehemence, of clamor, the iotrigues 
qH faction^ and the threats of popular animosity, 

Pericles 
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-Pericles remained immoveable. Leaving the fer- sect. 
ment to evaporate in altercation among individuals, ^^ — ', — 
he would convene no assembly ; he would hold no 
council ; but while he gave his own attention, he 
directed also that of others as much as possible to 
what, in any moment of sober reflection, all would 
admit to be of the first importance, the guard of 
the city and the preservation of good order. 
Meantime he was frequently sending out parties 
of cavalry to cut off stra^lers and prevent the 
extension of ravage to any distance from the 
Peloponnesian camp. Expectation thus raised, 
and an interest created for the public mind, popular 
passion was * diverted, popular combination dissi* 
pated, and ruinous resolutions were prevented. 
In an action with the Boeotian horse, the Athenian 
and Thessalian had the advantage, till a body of 
Peloponnesian foot coming up, compelled them to 
retreat. They so far however vindicated the honor 
of their arms as, on the same day, to carry off 
their dead, without a truce, which the defeated 
iisually solicited for the purpose ; and it was not 
till the next day that the Peloponnesians, in claim' 
of victory, erected a trophy on the field; After 
some time, provisftons beginning to fail in the Thocyd. 
Peloponhesianf camp, and every provocation ap- • • ^ , • 
pearing ineffectual against the. resolution of the 
Athenians not to risk a general ingagement, the 
army moved from Achamae. Ravaging the lands 
between the mountains Parnes and Brilessus, thdy 
proceeded by Oropus, whose territory they also 
ravaged, into Boeotia; and having thus traversed 
Vol. IIL • H Attica ^ 
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CHAP. Attica from weBt to east, they returned kito Pelo- 
ponnesus, and dispersed to their seveml hcmfies. 

While such were the sufterings of Attica in this 
first summer of the war, a fleet o£ a hundred 
trireme ^dlies, with a thousand heavy foot and 
four hundred bowmen, w€is sent from Peiraeus,-. 
under Carcinus, Proteas, and Socrates son of 
Antigenes, to retaliate devastation upcm Pelopcmi- 
nesus. Fifty gabies from Corcjrra,. and a few 
from scmie of the other allies, joined this fanna"- 

Thucjd. ment. A descent was made first on th» Mess^a<i 

coast, and the troops marched toward Metibohe ; 

ft town then ill fortified, and without a garrison. 

As it was known that there was no considerdtile 

military force in the neighborhood, they incamped, 

scattered around the place, at the same time to 

prevent valuables from being carried out, and to 

collect booty from the country^ But Braaidas,^ 

who commanded the district, with only a himcbed 

Laceda&monians, piercing their caxnp, got into 

Methone ; and by the order which he establiabed 

fimpng the inhabitants, together wife the small 

force which he brought (for the Spartajos were aU 

bred to be either soldiers or officers^^ > as ioccasioo 

might require) secured the place against an assaultA 

The Athenian commanders, findkig their tles^ 

thns frustrated, for it was not ^t all their purpios^ 

• ].:-■.• to 
« 

3 A»Opwir*ry «jc Itotiafpy is the phrase used by Thucydides in 
first speaking of Methone. In the viery next sentence he 
says that Bra^i^a^ fC!o^9ii t^r^ h rf X'^^V* His ca^anii^ 
therefore was, \ that thert were no . Lacedaemonians in the 
place, and consequently no soldiers ; the inhabitants being all 
unarmed Messenians and Helots. 
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to ingage in d siege, reimbarked their forces. By 
this bold and successful effort, Brasidas gained 
great credit in Sparta, and became considered as 
an officer superiorly qualified for commands which 
might require activity and daring exertion. 

The Peloponnesians early found that a navy 
was not to be created so rapidly as some of their 
wanner politicians had promised them. A wide 
extent of coast remained, and was likely to remain, 
open to the attacks of the Athenian fleet. The 
land-foirce was again debarked near the Eleian 
town of Pheia, which was taken ; the neighboring 
country was ravaged, and the Eleians, assembled 
in haste to protect their property, were defeated. 
To keep Pheia being however no object to the 
Athenian commanders, the Eleians were no sooner 
collected in force sufficient to oppose them, than 
they reimbarked their troops, -and, proceeding 
northward along the coast, continued their depre- 
dations wherever they found most temptation and 
least danger. They took Solium, a small town on xhucyd. 
the iEtolian coa§t belonging to the Corinthians, '* * ^* ^* 
and gave .it to the Acartianians of Palira. They 
took Astacus in Acarnania, and, expelling its 
tyrant Evarchus, they committed the supreme 
power to the popular assembly, and the city be- 
came a member of the Atheniian confederacy. 
They proceeded then to Cephallenia, which was 
at that time divided between no less than four 
republics. Pale, Crane, Same, and Prone. Th« 
particularity with which Thucydides describes its 
situation and circumstances iihplies that, in hia 
^me, those western ilands were litde generally 

H 2 known 
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CHAP, known among the Greeks. Without any act of 
'^ — ^v-^ hostility, the whole of Cephalleoia was induced to 
.accede to the Athenian alliance. After these 
considerable services, the armament returned to 
Attica. . V, 

Thucyd. While the war was thus carried into the western 

seas of Greece, a squadron of thirty gallies, under 
Cleopompus, .sailed eastward and northward, to 
protect Euboea, and to annoy the hostile states in 
its neighborhood, especially Locris. Some of the 
lands on the Locrian coast were ravaged; the 
town of Thronium, capitulating, gave hostages to 
insure the performance of some compact, probably 
for payment of a subsidy and abstaining from 
hostilities, and the Locrians of the other toXvns, 
taking the field to relieve Thronium, were defeated 
c. 3^. at Alope. To prevent depredations which the 
Opuntian Locrians were accustomed to m?kke, on 
the Eul)oean coast, the little Hand of Atalant^ 
ne^ the coast of Locris, was fortified, and a small 
naval force was stationed there. 

Within Attica, meanwhile, after the departure 
of the Peloponnesian army, the counsels of the 
administration were diligently directed jto proyide 
the best security for Ijie country that its exposed 
situation and the inferiority of its land-force would 
admit : points were occupied oh the ^ firontier, aqd 
guard-ships were stationed on differept parts of 
the coast A measure followed, which, ; taking 
place -at the time when Thucydides wro):!e and 
Pericles spoke, and while Pericles held the priur 
pipal influence in the administration, strongly 
marks both the inherent weakness mi the indelibi? 

barbarism 
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barbari$m of democratical government. A decree of 
the people directed that a thousand talents should 
be set apart in the treasury in the citadel, as a 
deposit, not to be touched unless the enemy should 
attack the city by sea ; a circumstance which implied 
the prior ruin of the Athenian fleet, and the only 
one, it was supposed, which could superinduce the 
ruin of the commonwealth. But so little confidence 
was placed in a decree so important, sanctioned 
only by the present will of that* giddy tyrant the 
multitude of Athens, against whose caprices since 
the depression of the court of Areiopagus, no 
balancing power remained, the denunciation of 
capital punishment was added against whosoever 
should propose, and whosoever should concur in, 
aiiy decree for the disposal of that money to any 
other purpose, or in any other circumstances. It 
was at the same time ordered, by the same autho- 
rity, that a hundred triremes should be yearly 
selected, the best of the fleet, to be employed on 
the same occasion only. 

Another measure, of nO small actual severity, 
was thought justifiable by public expediency, and 
by the right and the duty of obviating public 
danger. It was judged unsafe to permit a people Thucyd. 
so inveterately inimical as the iEginetans, and 
known to have been active in exciting the war, 
any longer to hold, tho under the control of an 
Athenian garrison, that iland which had been 
emphatically termed the Eyesore of Feiraeus. It 
was desirable at the same time to.disincumber the 
city of a part of the multitude which so inconve- 
i^ently crowded it. The iEginetans were therefore 

H 3 expelled 
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QH A P. expelled from their iland, and a colony of Athenian]^ 
N—^,,-!— ' took possession of their lands and houses. A 
garrison was thus maintained without public ex- 
pence, and the government was relieved of some 
portion of the care incumbent on it, to provide for 
those citizens who were unable to provide for 
Fiut. vit themselves. A distribution of money . from the 
public treasury eJleviated the present wants of the 
remaining poor in Athens. No provision seems 
to have been made or ' proposed by the Athenian 
government for the exterminated iEginetans. In- 
stances indeed are so familiar, in Grecian history, 
, of an obnoxious people, a Grecian people, reduced 
to slavery by a Grecian people, that it might 
perhaps be thought an act of clemency to allow 
Thucyd. them to migrate. The Lacedaemonians however 
^**"^* gave them the Thyreatis, a small territory on the 
confines of Laconia and Argolis, a situation pro- 
bably inconvenient enough, from the constant 
enmity of Argos to Lacedaemon. A few only of 
the exiles found more desirable establishments 
among their friends in other parte of Greece. 
* Thucydides mentions, among the evente of this 
Aug. s. summer, a nearly total eclipse of the sun, begin- 
ning soon after midday, which ascertains the 
chronology. 

Toward the close of autumn the whole force of 
Atheos marched, under the command of Pericles, 
^o retaliate the vengeance and reap the profit, of 
ravage, where it could be done most reacUly, and 
now with complete Security, in the bordering 
ternary of Megara. The fleet under Garieinus, 
just returned frofla the western sea, was lying at 

^gina. 
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MgmeL. Proceekling to the Megarian coasts its sfiCT. 
knd-force joined that under Pericles, Thus was v. 
formcld, according to Thucydides, the largest 
Athenian army ever assembled in the course of 
the war. The Athenians were not less than ten 
thousand/ and the Metics, those denizens of Athens 
who had not the privileges of Athenian citizens, 
were four thousand heavy-armed foot : the number 
of light-armed he does not state, but he says they 
were a large body. When plunder and waste had 
been carried as far as circumstances allowed, the 
whole armament returned to Peiraeus and Athens. 



S ECTI ON ri. 

Swnmary View of the History of Thrace : Alliance negotiated 
hy Athens with Sitalces King of Thrace and Perdiccas King 
of Macedonia. Public Funeral at Athens in honour of the 
Slain in their Country^s Service, Expedition of the 
Corinthians against Acamania and Cephallenia. 

Such were the military transactions of the first 
summer of the war. Meanwhile negotiations had 
been diligently prosecuted; with the purpose 
chiefly of providing security for that revenue, 
arising in tribute from transmarine Grecian states, 
which hiabled Athens to maintain the most power- 
ful navy then in the world, and to withstand the 
superior laftd-fcMrce of the Peloponnesian con- 
federacy. The ennliity of the king of Macedonia 
' thi^atened inconvenience ; and, especially to ob- 
. vi«te this, an itiiprovement of friendly connection 
with the extensive monarchy of Thrace was 

desirabte. 
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Thrace, as we have formerly observed^ appears 
to have been occupied in early times by tiie same 
Pelasgian hords who principally gave origin to the 
Grecian people. But instead of advancing with 
the Greeks in knowlege and civilization, those 
glimmerings of science which, according to the 
oldest Grecian traditions, beamed upon their coun- 
try before th^y reached. Greece, were totally lost; 
and two prejudices, perhaps brought by hords 
from the mountains of the interior, who over- 
whelmed the civilized inhabitants of the coast, 
becoming leading principles over the whole nation; * 
made the Thracians incorrigibly barbarous : * To 
^ live by war and rapine,' says Herodotus, * is 
* their delight and their glory ; and nothing they 
^ esteem so dishonorable as agriculture/ A most 
indispensable ornament of their persons was to 
have the 'skin punctured in various figures; a 
whimsical practice of barbarians, remarkable for 
its universality; found antiently among our an- 
cestors the Britons, in the extreme of the old 
world, and lately among their antipodes in the 
little ilands of the Pacific ocean; who, bu.t for 
the wonderful improvements of modem European 
navigation, must have remained ever equafly un- 
known to the people of the old world, and of 
what has been called the new. Betweeh mount 
Hajmus and the Danube lived the Getes, by some 
supposed the founders of the Gothic name; 
according to Thucydides a Thracian people, but 
still more barbarous than the other Thracians; 
resemUing in manners the Scythians, who wan- 
dered to an unknown extentj over the vast4X)ntinent 
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to the hoithwai^ and northeastward of the Danube 
and the Euxine. 

Under the reign of Darius, the whole of the 
Thracian country had been brought to acknow- 
lege the Persian dominion. The retreat of the 
Persians out of Europe, after the defeat of Xerxes, 
appears to have given opportunity for forming, 
among its people, an empire such €is had been 
before unknown. What wars or what policy led 
to it we are uninformed ; but Teres, chief of the xhucyd. 
Odrysian clan, became soverein of all the Thra- * •** ^' *^* 
cians, from the iEgean sea to the Danube, and 
fr6m the Engine to the Strymon ; a country con- 
siderably larger than all Greece. Some moun- 
taineers of the borders, and some clans of the 
plains, in the central part of the continent beyond 
the Strymon, alone maintained themselves in inde- 
pendency. The Grecian towns on the coast, all 
paying tribute to Athens- to have safety for their 
commerce, found it convenient also to pay tribute 
to the Thracian prince, to have safety for their 
lands and towns. So far then owning subjection, 
and.C(Mitributing to the strength and splendor of 
th^ monarchy, they were not objects of jealousy 
and oppression, but rather of protection and iur 
couragement : for the Thracians, wealthy by the 
possession of ample and fruitful territory, by the 
produce of mines of the richest metals, and by the 
command oi numerous tributaries, but despising 
agriculture .and commerce, did not despise conve- 
niencies, or evejn luxuries,: which only agriculture" 
land comn^erce can give. 

On the death of Teres the, extensive monarchy 
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of Thrace devolved to his son Sitalces, who had 
married the sister of Nymphodorus, a citizen of 
the Grecian town of Abdera, one of the subject 
dependencies of Athens* An advantageous open- 
ing was thus offered to the Athenian government 
for improving their interest with the Thracian 
feing. Through Nymphodorus an alliance Was 
formed with Sitedces: and such was tiie ascen- 
dancy which the Uttle republics of Grefece had 
acquired among forein nations, Sadocus, the 
ddest son of the powerful monarch of Thrace, 
accepted, as a valuable honor, his admission to 
the name^ and privileges of one x>f the Athdtiian 
people. The brother-in-law of Sitalces then under- 
took to be mediator between the king of Macedonia 
and the Athenian commonwealth; and, for the 
town of Therme, Perdiccas jointed the Thracian 
prince in the Athenian alliance. 

Winter setting in, and military operations being 
suspended, Pericles did not neglect the means 
which established custom offered, for animating 
llie Athenian people in the cause in which they 
were ingaged, and converting even the calamities 
of war into an occasion of triumph. Tlie funaral 
of those who had fallen in their country's service 
was publicly solemnized ; and the maimer of it 
remains particularly described by Thucydides. 
Three days before the ceremony of burial, the 
bones, collected from the bodies previously- burnt, 
according to the ordinary practice of the Greeks, 
were arranged under an ample awnii^. While 
thus, according to the modem phrase, they ky in 
state, it was usual for the relations to visit "them, 

and 
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and throw on anything that fency or superstition 
gave to imagme a grateful offering to the spirits of 
the deceajsed, or honoraHe to their memory among 
the living. The day of the burial being arrived, 
the bones were placed in ten chests of C)rpress- 
wood, raised on carriages, one for each ward- of 
Attica, and an eleventh carriage bore an empty 
bier with a pall, in honour of those whose bodies 
could not be recovered. Procession was then Tbacyd. 

L 2. c. 34. 

made in solemn march to the public tomb in the & Not. ed. 
Cerameicus, the most beautiful suburb of the city ; 
the female relations of the deceased attending, and, 
according to the Grecian custom, venting their 
lamentations aloud. From the institution of the J^^^y^i^ 
ceremony, liie tomb in the Cerameicus had been 
the receptacle of all who had been honored with 
a public funeral, excepting those who had fallen 
at Marathon ; who, for the supereminence of their 
merit, and the singular glory of the action, had 
been buried in the field of batde, where their 
peculiar monunient was raised over them. Some 
person of superior dignity and eminent abilities 
was always appointed by the people to speak the 
funeral panegyric. On the present occasion every 
circumstance directed the public choice to Pericles. 
When therefore the ceremony of intombing was 
over, Pericles passed through the crowd to a lofty 
stand raised for the occasion, so that he might be 
heard by the attending multitude the most exten- 
sively possible; and tiience delivered that oration, 
the heads of which at least Thucydides, who was 1. 1. c. 22. 
probably present, has, it is from his own professions & 46. 
to be presumed, feithfuUy cdlected, preserving in 

a great 
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CHAP, a great degree even the manner in which it wa* 
spoken. It remains, in its original language, a 
finished model of the simple and severe sublime 
in oratory, which has been the admiration of all 
succeeding ages; but which must sink in any 
translation, denies abridgement, and defies either 
imitation or paraphrase, perhaps beyond any • 
composition that even was committed to writing. 
Thucyd. The winter was not for all parts of Greece, as- 

for Athens, a season of repose. Evarchus, the 
expelled tyrant of Astacus in Acarnania, applied 
to Corinth for assistance to restore him to his little 
dominion. The antients seldom ventured upon 
maritime expeditions in short days and stormy 
seasons; the narrowness of their seas, the height 
and rockiness of their coast, the fi-equency of 
sudden squalls^ and the want of a guide in cloudy 
weather, rendering it far more dangerous than 
where the ocean is at hand, and where in a stout 
vessel, under guidance of the compass, distance 
firom land is safety. The zeal of Corinth however 
was not to be deterred. Forty ships of war and 
fifteen hundreil heavy foot, under Euphamidas, 
with some auxiliary mercenaries raised by Evar- 
chus,^ recovered Astacus. Attempts were made 
upon some other towns of Acarnania, but without 
success. The Corinthians then moving home- 
ward, debarked in Cephallenia, on the Cranffian 
lands. The Cranaeans, amusing them with the 
pretence of a disposition to capitulate, attacked 
them unawares, and forced, them to reimbark with 
loss; upon which, without attempting anything 
fiirther, they returned to Corinth. 
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SECTION III. 

Second Invasion of AHica hy the Peloponnesians. Pestilence 
at Athens. Operations of the Athenian Fleet on the Pelo- 
ponnesian Coast under Pericles; and on the Macedonian 
Coast under Agnon. I^ects of popular Discontent at 
Athens, First Effort of the Peloponnesian Fleet, Attempt 
of the Peloponnesians to send an Embassy into Persia, 
Barbarity of the Grecian System of War. An Athenian 
Squadron stationed in the Western Sea, Surrender of 
Pdtidcta to the Athenians, '' Death of Pericles, 

The events of the first campain justify the sect. 
wisdom both of Pericles and of Archidamus, in 
the counsels they respectively gd.ve before the 
commencement of hostilities. The Peloppnne- 
* sians were evidently not prepared to wage offensive 
war against Athens with any advantage. A con- 
siderable part of Attica had been ravaged; the 
harvest had been consumed, carried off,, cm* de- 
stroyed. But Athens could support that loss; 
and the Athenian fleets had meanwhile, with less 
expence and inconvenience, and probably with 
more profit, been dealing destruction and gathering 
spoil in various parts of Peloponnesus and its 
confederate states. At the same time negotiations 
had been concluded which promised great access 
of strength to Athens for the campains to insue ; 
while the Peloponnesians, who had proposed to 
extend their alliances, had brought nothing of the 
J^ind to effect 

In the second year the Peloponnesian army was 
4aigain asi^embled in spring ; and toward the begin- 
ning' of summer, still under the cotmoijand of 

Archidamus, 
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CHAP. Archidamus, again entered and ravaged Attica. 

— v-^ But a natural calgpmity, far more terrible than the 
swords of their enemies, now attacked the Athe- 
nians ; a pestilential fever, in many points nearly 
resembling tjiat scourge which, under the name of 
the plague, has been, in modem tiilies, ccHitinually 
desolating the fine climates of the east; yet, 
according to the accurate Thucydides, differing in 
some essential circumstances. It was then new 
to the Greeks. Like the modem plague, it was 
supposed to have originated in Ethiopia ; whence, 
passing into Egypt, it was quickly commimicated 
over the greater part of' the Persian empire. 
Among the Greeks it was first observed in some 
towns of the Asian coast, and of the neighbCwting 
ilands, particularly Lemnos. Its first appearance 
among the Athenians was in Peireeus ; and they 
were so Htde aware how it came, or what it was, 
that a fancy arose, and gained some credit among 
them, that the wells had been poisoned by the 
Peloponnesians. Quickly it made its way into 
the upper town, as Athens was often called, anA 
then the mortality increased rapidly. What wiaS 
the cause of this malady, says Thucydidesj I will 
leave to others to investigate; but I ^iB 'descriftfe 
its effects, which I can undertake to do exactly; 
having both experienced them in my own pebw; 
and seen numbers of others under the same 

■ f • # r 

aiSiction. 

Thucyd. The ycaf, it is universally acknowleged, was 

; **' ' remil^rkably healthy, till the pestilence appeared; 

and then every existing sickness seemed to change 

into that one, br lost its symptoms in the violence 

of 
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of the supervening disorder. Persons, apparently sect. 
in perfect health, were suddenly seized, first wij:h ^— 
extreme heat in the head, attended with particular 
redi^ss and inflammation of the eyes ; then quickly 
the tongue and throat assumed a bloQdy appear^ 
ance, the breath became fetid, frequent sneezing 
followed, with ho€u^eness of the voice; and before 
long the breast labored, and a violent cough came 
on. The stomach was then affected ; . evacuations 
in all. ways followed, attended with excessive 
colicky pains, and often with violent hiccoughs 
and spasms. The flesh meanwhile, not externally 
hot to the touch, appeared reddish and livid, and 
broke out in pustules and ulcers. But the internal 
fever was such that the piatie^t could scarcely bear 
the. lightest covering ; and what the affection of 
the moment gave to imagine as the most agreeable 
relief, was to. plunge into cold water. Many of 
the poorer sort, ill attended, ran to the wells, and 
there indulged, to extreme, the immediate calls of 
iinmode9*atev thirst. Through the whole of the 
disoixier to- sleep was impossible ; yet considt^rihg 
Ike violence of the symptoms, « the sufferers were 
less weakened than might have been expected* 
The fever was mostly speht • by the seventh, or, 
at farthest, by the ninth day ; and if the patient 
resiled so long, he was gaierally left not without 
some strength to combat what was to follow. But 
t4ie ulcerati(Mi of the bowels, which then took 
{dace, and the flux, its consequence, destroyed 
nombers. For the disease, beginning with the 
head, pervaded the whole body, and finally fixed 
upon the, extremities: so that s(Hiie, itho had 
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supported all the vehemence of its attack upon the 
vital parts, survived at last, not without the loss 
of their hands, thek feet, their privy members, or 
their qyes. Some were totally deprived of n^mory ; 
on their recovery not knowing their nearest friends, 
nor even themselves. The extreme and singular 
virulence of the disorder appeared also remarkably 
in the refusal of animals of prey to touch the 
corpses, which lay in numbers unburied, and. in 
the death which ipsued to the more ravenous few 
which fed on them. Of birds of prey indeed there 
was a very remarkable scarcity, almost a dereliction 
of the country, so that the effect was principally 
obsei'ved in dogs. , 

For this terrible disease, the skill of physicians 
was found utterly vain, and all attempted remedies 
were either useless or totally uncertain ; what 
seemed to relieve some patients appearing even 
injurious to others. Nor did any strength . of 
constitution avail ; but the robust and the infirm 
were nearly equally affected. Among the first 
symptoms, and the most grievous, ' an extrenie 
dejection of spirits was almost universal; tiie 
patient lost the ability even to struggle for life; 
and this despondency was rendered the more fatal 
by the infectious nature of the disorder, which 
either deterred assistance, or quickly involved the 
attendants upon the sick in the same evil and the 
same inability with those whom they served, or 
to whom their charity was affordeid. Many there- 
fore died wholly unattended : while others received 
little, advantage from every as^sistance that could 
be given. One only comfortable circumstanqe 

appeared 
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app^red to alleviate this dreadful calamity : dif- sect. 
ferent from the modern plague, the disease was v—ij,— ^ 
among those which, through some inscrutable 
management of Providence, the human frame is 
incapable of receiving more than once ; or, at least, 
if iK>t perfectly secured, by once suffering, against 
all ftiture injury from the virulence of the infectious 
matter, yet incapable of receiving twice the full 
force of the disorder. * Of those who had recovered 
from the Athenian pestilence, none were again so 
infected, by any communication with the diseased, 
as to (^)pear in any danger of their lives. Thus 
hope first shone upon the sick, upon tiiose yet in 
health, and upon those who had borne the disease ; 
tiius alarm first ceased to be universal, and thus 
die Aliienian people seemed at length warranted 
against that utter extinction which the effects of 
the disorder had appeared to threaten. 

The mortality was however tremendous; and Thucjd. 
the misery was greatly inhanced by the increase 
of multitude in the city, which the war had occa- 
sioted. The want of sewers, a convenience un- Stmb. 
known in Grecian towns, and of which the Romans 
appeal' to have given the first example, would also 
he severely felt upon this occasion *. It was the 

hot 

* The necessity of a drain for the marsKy soil, as well as 
xif a vent for the filth which accumulated, in the hollow 
between the Palatine hill and the Capitoline, seenis to have 
given occasion to that wonderful structure the cloaca maxima 
at Rome, perhaps the first and the greatest of its kind. 
Sewers are seen aniiong the ruins of Carthage, or were so when 
Shaw visited the site of that city, in the beginning of the past 
century; but whether Carthaginian works or Roman, does not 
appear. Shaw's Travels, p. 151, ed. foL 1738. 
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c^AP. hot season; and not only every house was fiilly 
occupied j but very many families of the poorer 
people were crowded together in stifling huts, where 
they died in heaps. To bury all regularly was 
impossible : corpses were rolled out into the streets, 
and there left; and numbers were to be found 
dead and dying about every fountain, whither in- 
tolerable thirst impelled them to seek relief. What 
would before have been esteemed a portentous 
pollution, became now familiar ; the temples of the 
gods occupied as the habitations of men, were 
filled with dead bodies. Funeral rites were not 
less profaned, and a singular^ kind of robbery 
became common. When those who had means 
of burning the bodies of their deceased friends, 
according to the established practice, had formed 
their funeral pile, others would put on their dead, 
and immediately set fire to it. With less scruple^ 
of course, where a pile was found burning, many, 
without ceremony, would throw on it a corpse 
and go their way. 

The moral effects of this extraordinary visitation, 
reported by that judicious eye-witness to whom 
we owe this whole detail, deserve our notice. 
Wherever the doctrine of retribution in a life to 
come, for good and evil deeds in this world, has 
taken any hold on the minds of men, a general 
calamity strongly tends to check the passions, to 
inspire serious thought, to direct attention toward 
that future existence, and to make both hope and 
fear converge to the great Author of nature, the 
all-powerful, allnwise, and all-just God, who can 
recompense the sufferings of the good with endless 

blesskigs, 
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blessings, and convert to lasting misery any short- sect. 
lived joys that can arise from the perpetration of 
evil. But in Athens, wliere the Deity was looked 
to very generally and very anxiously for the dis- 
|)^isation of temporal good and evil only, it was 
otherwise*.. The fear of the divine power, says' 
Thucydides, ceased ; for it was observed, that to 
WiMTship or not to worship the gods, to obey or not 
to ob^ those laws of morality which have always 
been held most sacred among men, availed nothing. 
All died alike ; or, if there was a difference, the 
virtuous, the charitable, the generous, exposing 
themselves beyond others, were the first and the 
surest to suffer. An inordinate, and before un- 

. known, licentiousness of manners followed. Let 
us injoy ourselves, let us, if possible, drown thought 
in i^easure today, for tomorrow we die, was the 
prevailing maxim. No crime, therefore, that could 
give the means of any injoyment was scrupled ; 
for such were the ravages of the disease^ that for 
perpetrator, accuser, and judges, all to survive, so 

. that an - offender could be convicted in regular 
course of law, was - suj^sed against all chance. 
The final consummati^i already impending over 
equally the ariminal and the innocent^ by the decree 
of fate or of the gods, any pimishment that human ' 
laws could decree, was little regarded. How most - 
to injoy life while life remained, became the only 
consideration; and this relaxation, almost to a- 

dissolutipn 

' ' Anaxagoras, the preceptor of Pericles, seems to have 
l^een the first who taught that better religion, if. the term ina> 
he allowed, which was afterward propagated by Socrates and 
. bk^disciples, and he was persecuted for it as an atheist. 
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CHAP, dissolution of all moral principle, is lamented by 
vJL^^J--; Thucydides as a lasting effect of the pestilence ^ 

Athens. 
u^t.^i% The Peloponnei^an army had already begun ther 
^^ ravage of JVttica when the pestilence wa3 firs* 

publicly observed. They wasted all the vale o£ 
Athens, and then proceeded through the seaside 
country, more fruitful and better cultivated thaa 
the inland hills, toward the silyer-mines of mount 
Laureium. The firm mind of Pericles meanwhile 
was not to be depressed by all the calamities which 
surrounded him, nor by all the terrors which threa* 
tened, fi*om tJie war, from the pestilence, and, above 
all, fi'om the irritatk)n and despair of the despotic 
people whose minister he was. Steddily per- 
severing in his former policy, of avoiding any 
decisive action with the landforce of the enemy, 
he prosecuted offensive operations by sea, as if 
Athens was under no affliction ; thinking, probably, 
in some degree to divert the public mind from 
brooding over domestic misfortune, and to suspend 
c. 56. any rising acrimony against himself. He took the 
conunand of the armament d<^tined. a^nst Pelo- 
ponnesus, consisting of a fleet of a bunded 
Athenian and fiffy Chian and Lesbian tnremes, 
with an army of four thousand foot and tiuree 
hundred hprse^ It appears fiom Thucydides, that 
this was the first instance of cavali^ being sent by 
any Grecian state on an expedition by sea ; tho 
the practice was not new to the Asiatics, since 
the Persians had, sixty years before, sent a large 
force of horse across the iEgean, under Datis and 

ArtapherneSt 
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Artaphemes. Vessels were ordinarily built, or, 
at least, fitted, for the purpose, with the name of 
hippagogi, horse-transports. For the present oc- 
casion somQ old triremes were converted under 
the direction of P^icles. The first descent was 
made on the Epidaurian territory, the greater part 
of which was ravaged. The operations of waste 
and plunder were then continued along the coast, 
tlH*ough the^Troezenian, Halian, and Hermionian 
lands. The troops being then reimbarked, the 
fleet passed the Argian c6ast, and a second descent 
was made in Laconia, near the town of Prasiae, 
which was taken. After ravage had been ex- 
taided through the neighboring country, as far as 
circumstances permitted, the whole armcunent 
itetumed to Peineus and Athens. They found the 
country then clear of an enemy. The Pelopon- 
. nesians, alarmed by the accounts given by deserters, 
probably slaves, of the rapid progress of the pesti- 
lence, and of its fatal effects in Athens, and seeing 
themselves the frequent blazing of funeral piles, 
had hastened their retreat homeward, about the 
fortieth day from their entering Attica. 

The Athenian armament soon sailed again under xhacyd. 
Agnon son ci Nicias, and Cleopompus son of 
Cleinias, two of the nine collegues of Pericles in 
tile supreme military command. The purpose was 
to press the siege of Potidcea, which remained 
stUl blockaded by Phormion. This was apparently 
an ill-judged, and certainly an unfortunate measure. 
The fi-esh troops, carrying with them the pestilen- 
tial disorder from Athens, not only fell down 
tbems^lves in great numbers, but commumcated 
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CHAP., the infection to Phormion s army, ivhich had t)efoi1? 
A-JiU_; been, healthy. After losing, within forty days, no 
l^rc!^5s. fewer than fifteen hundred of his foiir thousand 
1. 3. c. 17. £qq^ Agnon sailed with the remainder to Attica. 
Phormion, with about three thousand, continued 
the blojCkade of Potidcea. 
1. 2. c. 59. Accumulated evils, public and private, at length 
itritated beyond sufferance the minds of the Athe- 
nian people. Popular discontent will find an 
object on which to vent itself, and that object now 
was Pericles. Such was the depression of the 
public spirit that ambassadors were sent to Lace* 
dsemon, to try the . temper of the Peloponnesiansj 
and endevor to negotiatSe a peace ; but as the 
Athenians drooped, the Lacedeamonians and their 
allies became arrogant, and the negotiation failed. 
The shame of disappointment, and increased apr 
prehension from the failure, added to former feel* 
ihgs, raised such a ferment, that Pericles found it 
yiecessary to take active measures for calmisig it 
In his capacity of general of the commonwealth, 
or first of the board of war, if we may so express 
it, he had aright to summon the general assembly, 
whenever he thought proper. The peo{)le met, 
iBUfid he mounted the speaker s stand. He be^ui 
lys oration with ur^ng a maxim applicaWe to ail 
states, but the force of which would be more 
particularly sensible in the little Grecian republics; 
I ?. c. 60. ^ That every individual has a deeper interest in the 
^ -public than in his private prosperity ; for the 
'^ decay of private aflSuence must ever be involved 
^ with the country's ruin: but while the country 
^ florishes, Qpport\mity will be Pt)eH for tbiP 

32 I ^ ^ recovery 
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* recoviery of private fortane»' He proceeded then sect. 
to assert, witt manly confidencej his own claim to ^— -^-^ 
the merit of integrity above suspicion, and to 
reproach the people with that want of firmness, 
which. disposed them to impute, as a crime to hinr, 
la. public misfortune, impossible equally to be pre- 
sented and to be foreseen; and which could 
reasonably be ascribed only to the inscrutable wiH 
of the Deity. ^ So far then,' he added, ' from having Tiiucyd. 
just cause for that despondency which infected 62. **• ' 
them, they were still in full possession of what, 
well used, would give them certain superiority 
. over all their enemies. No potentate upon earth 
possessed such a navy as theirs, nor could any 
cme prescribe bounds to the empire which they 
mi^t acquire by it. Such an opinion he never 
had declared. before; and, but fw the universal 
depression of the public mind, he would not now 
have uttered a truth too flattering to them, and 
too alarming to all the world besides. What 
then were their houses and fields, the momentary 
loss of which they deplored, in comparison with 
such a possession ? To others indeed necessaries; 
but to tl^m meerly incidental decorations of hi^ 
fcHTtune; or,' at most, luxuries and superfluous 
conveni0[)cies, with which they could well, for a 
time, dispense. Their fleet, on the contrary, was 
truly essential ; not only to their command, but 
to their independency ; not only to their pros- ^' ^^ 
perity, but to their safety against the revenge 
which that invidious empire, that tyranny which 
tbey had long extensively held, could not fail 

I 4 * to 
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CHAP, to ^ excite ^ What we suflfer from the ffods/ ^con- 

XIV . . . . 

» — .,1^ tinued Pericles, ' we should bear with patiaice ; 

1. 2! cT U. ' what from our enemies, with manly fii^mess ; 
' and such were the maxims of our forefathers. 
' From unshaken fortitude in misfortune hath 
^ arisen the present power of this commonwealth^ 

* together with that glory, which, if our empire, 
' according to the lot of all earthly things, decay, 

* shall still survive to all posterity. Let no more 
^ begging embassies then be sent to Lacedssmon, 

* nor let it any way appear that you are ankiiig 

* under your misfortunes ; but be assiured that the 

* steddiest resistance wiU bring our troubles to their 

* best conclusion.' 

c. 65« This speech had not all the efiect which Perides 

hoped from it. So far he prevailed, that it was 
determined no more to take any measure bearing 
the appearance of suing for peace from Sparta* 
But the acrimony excited among the peofde, by 
their private sufferings, was not to be immediately 
appeased : many of the poor were redueed to 
total want, while tlie rich bore with extreme un- 
easiness the loss of revenue frbai their estates ih 
Attica, the destruction of their country-chouses, 
tiieir favorite. reskiences, and the Maste of all the 
«xpence bestowed on them. But what now, sayis 
Thucydides, principally aJffiected all, was, that 
instead of peace they had war ; not, as often 
formerly, war far from ho«ne, but all the present 
^vils of war at their doors, and apfwrehension of 
consequences which coiiki not be considered with- 
out shuddering. The ferment did not Mbsifie till 

, . Pericles 

• n$ Tv^WAcLyi^ txm avrni, (w ^fX'O^^Thucyd. I. 2. c. 63. 
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Pericks was dqiosed from his military command, sect. 
and midcted in a heavy fiiie^ 

At the same time with this pufotic disgrace, 
Pericles was suffering «tnder the severest domestic 
misfbrtuDes. Several of his children, some in this 
year, some in the former, had died of the pesti- 
lence.; which, with the return of warm weather, 
had broken outagaiA in Athens. The same cruel 
disorder had deprived him of oti^rs of his nearest 
relations, together with some of those invaluable 
friends in whose assistance he could best confide 
for the administration of public af&irs. During 
these successive and complicated scenes <xf private 
woe, rendered more distracting by the public 
calamity, and the pressure of that popular dis* 
content whidi arose from it, tiie firmness of his 
mind was the admiration of all around him. That 
j:^ilosq[>hy, then new m Greece, which had been 
the fia;vorit« study of his leisure, inculcated rather 
the pride of disdaining to complain, and of being 
above the feelings of humanity, than a just resig- 
nation to the will of a Supreme Being, hifinitely 
wise and good ; tho Buch a Being it aeknowleged 
for the author and preserver of nature. No 
coaipla:krt was heard irom the disciple of Anaxo^ 
goras, no chiuige of countenance or manner was 
perceptible in him, till he lost his favorite son 

Paralus. 

^ Thucydides, in raentioiiiDg the fine, does not; name the 
snra. According to Diodorus, if we may trust our copifis, it 
was no less than eighty talents, about nineteen thooband 
■pounds sterling. (Diod. 1. 12. c 45.) But Plutarch says, 
that among various accounts extant in his time, none made it 
exceed fifty talents, about twelve thousand five hundred 
pounds ; whereas some asserted it to have been no more thaa 
^teen; less than four thousaiid pounds sterling. 
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GHAP. Paralus. Even then he would not seem to fed 
, ^' , the anguish which opfnressed him. But whiMi, 
according to custom, in the funeral ceremony,, he 
Plat. vit. approached the bier to jwit the chi^et on the 
head of the deceased youth, the sight overcame 
him, and he |)urst into a flood of tears '. In this 
accumulation of distress, to retire from public 
business was^ in the moment, a relief 

But the people had no sooner vented their 
onger than they repented of what they had done : 
the keen sensation of distress in their private 
affairs, says the cotemporary historian, abated, 
while, upon reflection, they became aware that no 
other man was qualified, like Pericles, for the 
supreme direction of public business* First, or 
equal to any, in birth, cleaijy superior in abilities, 
eminent in tried integrity, in all together he had 
not a seconds None of the other orators there- 
fore, with all the support of friction they were able 
to muster, could satisfy the multitude. With loud 
luid anxious voices Pericles was called for to 
mount the bema, as the stand whence oraticms 
delivered to the people was called, and declare 
his opinion of public i^airs, what was the situation 
of things, and what measures, in his judgemait, 
ought to be taken. He did not refrise to obey the 
honorable summons ; and quickly a strong reflux 

of 



•.Accordbg to Plutarch, Pericles lost all his legitimate 
sons hy the pestilence, on^ of his own name, who survived 
him, heing illegitimate. But Xenophon mentions Pericles 
son of Pericles, without noticing any irregularity of his birth; 
(Xen. Mem. Socr. L3. c. 5.) and it appears that he long 
survived his father. Plato also speaks of a son or sons of 
Pericles, and as surviving him, and not as illegitimate. 
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ctf popular fkvor reirtordd him to the situation of sect. 
commaiKier^in-chief and prime nlinister, if we may ^ ^^^y . 
i:fee the tenn^ the nearest which modem language 
affords, but inadequate to express the plenitude 
of that power, which absolute possession of the 
favor of the people gave him over the Athenian 
empire ^ 

While Athens, weakened by the pestilence, and Thjicyd. 
laboring with internal discord and the depression 
of public spirit, was in some degree disabled for 
^xertiojn, the Peloponnesians, for the first time^ 
ventured upon a naval expediticMi. A hundred 
triremes, with a thousand heavy-armed Lacedaer 
ftK>nians, sailed to Zacynthus ; an Achaian colony^ 
,but of the Athenian confederacy. The troops 
debarked, and ravagied great part of the open 
country ; but the fortified jdaces all either deterred 
or resisted their efforts : the people could neither 
by threats/nor promises be induced to treat, and 
the armament returned home. r 

Toward the end of the summer a measure was Thncjd. 
taken in another line, fi'om which mo^e important Herod. 
advantages were expected. An embassy was ap- '• '^' ^' ^^"^^ 
pointed to go to the Persian court, with a view to 
negotiate an alliance, and particularly, to obtain 
p^upiary assistance. It consisted of three Lace- 
da&mbnians, Aneristujs, Nicolaiis, and Pratodemu;?, 
;with the Corinthian Aristeus, Timagoras of Tegea, 
atid Polis, an Argian, who went unauthorized by 
.his own commonwealth; a circumstance which 
indi(:;at;Q$ that be wa^ of th^ pjarty in opposition to 
^ the 

" ^ - « , 

iTThuc^d. 1. 2. c. 65. 
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. CHAP, the ruling party there. But means to make theif 
journey to Susa were not obvious ; for the Athe* 
nians commaiKied all the western coast of Asm 
minor with the Hellespont ; and the hazards that 
might attend the unusual passage by the way of 
Phoenicia, were many, to their kno«4ege, and 
probably many which they could not know. It 
was therefore determined to go first t^ the court 
of Sitalces, king of Thrace ; whose alliance with 
Athens did not bind him to be the ^aerny of 
Lacedsemon. On the contrary, hopes were 
entertained of detaclung him from the Athenian 
interest ; and his protection was depended upoa 
for the journey through his dc>minion to the satrapy 
of Pharnaces, on the Asiatic side of the Hellespont, 
whence the progress to S^^, tho long, would be 
secure. The ambassadors acoordin^y found a 
courteous reception from the Thracian prince, tho 
two Athenian ministers, Le'archus and Ameiniades, 
were with him. Their endevors however to 
withdraw him from the Athenian alKance not 
succeeding, they proceeded on their journey. The 
Athenian ministers were ^equally unable ta ingage 
Sitalces in all their views ; but they found the zeal 
of an Athenian citizen in Sadocus his eMest son. 
That prince took upon himself to send a party, 
under the orders of Learchus and Ameiniades, in 
pursuit of the Peloponnesian ministers ; who were 
seized before they could imbark to crQSS the 
Hellespont, put aboard a ship, and conveyed to 
Athetis, where a decree of the pec^e, witiiout a 
trial, consigned them all to the. executioner. 
..Thucydides acknowleges the most illiberal poUcy 

in 
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in his fellowcountrymen as, in part at least, in- sect. 
stigating this measure : they dreaded the enter- ^^ — ,^1— 
prizing abilities of the Corinthian Aristeus, which 
had been conspicuous in operations against them 
in Chalcidiee and Macedonia. The law of reta^ 
liation was however alleged in ju8tificatk)n of it ; 
'and such was the illiberal and cruel spirit of war 
among the antients, that the law of retaliation 
m^t generally be pleaded to justify almost any 
atrocity : from the beginning of the war, the 
Laj^edaemonians, wherever they met with merchant^ Thuc} d. 
ships of the Athenians or their allies, or even of "^ ' 
the neutral Greeks^ had usually put the crews to 
death. 

Such were the transactions of the summer. In c. esr 69. 
the be^ningof wiat^i|circumstances arose, Jn the 
north-western parts of Greece, to call the atteirtion 
of the Athenian administration.; in consequence of 
which Phormlon, recalled from his command in 
Chalcidice, was sent, witii a squadron of twenty 
ships, to block the Corinthian gulph. Meanwhile^ 
tho the Peloponnesians had no fleet at sea, yet 
their privateers '°, harbouring on the coasts erf 
Caria and Lycia,.had been annoying the Athenian 
trade with Asia minor, and with the eastern parts 
of the Mediterranean. A squadron of six triremes 
was thou^t sufficient both to prevent such depre- 
dations, and to collect the tributes due from the 
dependent states in those parts. But Melisander^ 
who commanded, being induced to undertake an 
expedition up the country of Ly<aa,.with the troops 
4)f his Uttle squadmn and some auxiliaries which' 

he 

*^ Ti Auf ixof T*w IIiAoiroMrn^jA'i'.^Thucyd. 1. *i. c 6g. *• 
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c H A P. he collected, was overpowered in an action in 

lJ^^Ju which he lost his life. 

Thoc d The' winter was not far advanced when the 

1. 2. c. 70. Potidasans, so pressed by famine that they had 
begun to eat oneanother, and h(^>eles$ of succor, 
d^ired to capitulate. Xenophon son of Eiffipides, 
who with two other generals now commanded the 
besieging army, taking into consideraticm what 
their troops must suffer in winter operations, and 
what expence the commonwealth had already iii- 
curred by the siege, which was not less than two 
thouscmd talents, about, five hundred thousand 
p6unds sterling, was induced tp treat - The gar- 
rison and people were allowed to quit the f^sMDe ; 
the men each with one garment, the women with 
two ; and botih wHh a small specified sqm of 
money, which might inable them to travel to such 
retreats as they could find in Chalcidice, or else* 
where in the neighboring country. Xenophon and 
his coUegues did not escape censure from their 
soverein the Athenian people, for granting, withput 
first consulting them, terms, even such terms ^ to 
those who were considered as meriting vengeance, 
and who, it was found after the surrender, were 
incapable of longer resistance. Thus however the 
Athenians, unable in their full strength, to def<^d 
their own country, yet nevertheless persevering 
amid affliction and resisting weakness, gained that 
distant object of contention which had given im* 
mediate rise to the war. » 

i Pericles lived probably to know the success of 
the Athenian arms against .Polidaea, and it was 
not long after that he fell a victim to that calamity, 

^ the 
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the endemial disorder, which had already carried sect. 
off so many of his nearest relations, ecad most ^ ^l' - 
valued friends. He survived however the violence P'af. ^k. 
of the fever, and died, in full possession of his 
senses, of a lingering ilness which it superinduced. 
No man seems to have been held in such 
estimatiotti, by most of the ablest writers of Greece • 
and Rome, for universal superiority of talents, 
as Pericles. The accounts remaining of his ac- 
tions hardly support his renown ; which was yet 
perhaps more fairly eaniied than that of many, the 
merit of ^hos^ atchievements has been in a great 
degree due to others acting under them, whoso 
very named have perished. The {^liiosophy of 
Pericles taught him not to be vamglorious, but to 
rest his fame upon essentially great and good, 
rather than upon brilliant actions. It is observed 
by Plutarch that, often as he commanded the 
Athenian forces, he never was defeated ; yet, thd 
he won many trophies, he never gained a splendid 
victory. A battle, according to .a great' modem 
authority, is the resource of ignorant generals: Stxe^tMc- 
when they know not what to do, they fight a battle. "'°*"' 
It was almost universally the resource of the age 
of Pericles : little conception was entertained of 
military operations, beyond ravage and a battle. 
His genius led him to a superior system, which 
the wealth of his country inabled him to carry 
intopractice. His favorite maxim was to spare 
the lives of his soldiers ; and scarcely any general 
ever gained so many important advantages with 
so little bloodshed. It is said to have been his 
consolation and his boast, in his dying hours, that 

he 
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c H A P. he never was th6 cause that a fellow-^jitkeh wore* 
mourning : a glorious and perhaps a singular »ub-^ 
ject of exultation for a head trf a party in Greece ; , 
where^ in the struggles of faction, secret assaasina- 
ticms, nunierous puUic executions, and Uoody; 
contests in arms, ware so ordinary. Pericles might 
almost equally have made it his^ boast as genei«al 
of the commcMiwealth : for when his soldiers fell,! 
they fell victims to the necessity of their country's 
serviee, and not to the inca^^ity, raslmess, or 
vanity of the commaiider. Had he been less a 
patriot, less a philosopher, less humane, his at-« 
chievements might have been more briUlant, but 
he would not equally have eamed,.fi'om' tiie ni^jtb 
of Socrates, and the report of Plato^ the praise of 
supereiiainence in what was wise, ^leal, and 
becoming". 

This q^lendid character however perhaps may 
seem to receive some tarnish from the political 
conduct of Pericles; the concurrence, at last^ 
which is imputed to him in depraving the Atheman 
constitution^ to favor that popular power by which 
he rulied, and the revival arid eonfirmc^n of that 
pernicious hostility between the democratical and 
aristoeratieal interests, first in Athens, and then 
by the Peloponnesian war, throughout the nation. 
But it is remarkable that Thircydides and Xeno* 
phon, both suffering banishment, cme for twenty 

years, 

nsptxXsa HTu ixiyuXovfsTTuq a^ofop eiAfoc, is a "phrase wbich 
Plato puts into the mouth of Socrates, immediately after 
tha mention of Themistocles and Aristeides, Plat. Menom 
p. 94. U 2. The force and elegance of the Greek, expressing 
in one compound adverb the great and. the becoming, cannot 
be given perhaps in any other language. 
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yiifyr^, |±wf ofhei: for life, fram ^^ democmticd 
p^^vfw yvi^ wbich both express <h^iii»lyfes . ajbiya- 
4mAy dm^M^ Deyerth^lesd f^ways spe^k wjth 
^e J^gfewt r<P3pect ot Pericles, XJ^ .J^stiftwiy 
pf Ifpemted will also^s^rye coi^isideration. Com- 
pyoii^ of the deployed s^alB of tiie Alhenisit 
eomititutioii in bis Qm^ itioije, tl^ p«(trio^e state^-^ 
VMA says, ^Pi^cb8 i^tmd tbe ctm^itujbiQnJ^as 
perfect than it had bo^R, but still tc^rably good ; 
yet he did not use his extraordinary power for 
his own profit, but leaving his private fortune 
less than he had received it from his father, he 
carried into the treasury eight thousand talents 
(near two milHons sterling) over and above the i«>^«t* 
proceeds of the sacred revenue.' This con- p. 254/ 
currence of three such men, in successive ages 
(of whom, Thucydides probably had personal 
acquaintance) all friendly to the aristocratical ^ 
inteirest, and all anxious for concord with Lace- 
daemon, strongly indicates that what may appear 
exceptionable in his conduct was, in their opinion, 
the result not of choice but of necessity ; a neces- 
sity produced by the violence of a party in, oppo- 
sition to him at home, together with -the violence 
of a party in Peloponnesus, adverse to the politics 
of his friend the king of Lacedaemon, Archidamus- ' 
By no other conduct probably the indepen|dency 
of Athens could have beeft preserved ; and how- 
ever the power of Athens, unless it might be 
moderated and modelled by an extraordinary union 
of political wisdom and moral rectitude in the 
leaders, was threatening to the liberty of every 
other Grecian state, yet the independency of 
Vol. III. K Athens, 
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Athens, as the event showed, was indispensaUe 
for the liberty of Greece. On such a view ci 
things those iisree great writers may seem to have 
formed their judgement of the political conduct of 
Perides, and to have reckcmed tiliat on his wisdom, 
his prolHty and his influence, had his life been 
lengthened, woi4d have rested the best chance 
for an advantageous settlement of the singula!^ 
troubled state of the Greek nation. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Of the Peloponnesian War, from the Death 
of PERictES, in the third Year; to the Appli- 
cation for Peace from Lacedjemon in th« 
seventh. 



I 



SECTION L 

Siege qfPiataa by the Peloponnesiani, 

N the third spring of the war, the Pelopon- sect. 
nesians changed their plan of oflfence. By the w-.^— » 
mvasion and ravage of Attica for two following oi.^Vt*?* 
summers, tho much injury had been done to the ?• w. 3. 
Athenians, little advantage had accrued to them- i. s. «. ri. 
selves : the booty was far from paying the ex- 
pence of the expedition ; the enemy, it was found, 
could not be provoked to risk a battle, and the 
^reat purpose of the war was little forwarded. 
The Pelopcmnesians were yet very unequal to 
attempt naval operations of any consequence. Of 
the continental dependencies >of Athens none was 
so open to their attacks, none so completely ex- 
cluded from naval protection, none so likely by 
its danger to superinduce that war of the field 
which they wished, as Platsea. Against that town 
therefore it was determined to direct the principal 
effort; and success was more reasonably ex- 
pected, aS| at Athens, public councils were no 

K 2 longer 
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CHAP, longer directed, and popular passion no longer 
v-J^JL-> restrained, by the wisdom and the influence of 
Pericles. , 

Under the command still of Archidamus, the 

confederate army accordingly entered the Plataeid, 

and ravage was immediately begun. The Pla- 

taeans sent ministers to deprecate hostilities; urging 

the antient merit of their commonwealth in the 

Persian wars, and the privileges solemnly granted 

- to it, when, after the glprious battle in ^ their 

territory, Pausanias sacrificed to Jupiter the de- 

Thacyd, livercr, in the agora of their city. Archidamus 

L 1. c. 72. ^^^ ^^^ disposed to harsh measures, and he offered 

c 73. them neutrality. The Plataeans professed that; 
if they could chuse for themselves, they shouM 
willingly accept his offer ; but without the consent 
of the Athenians, in whose power their wives and. 
children were, they could decide nothing. Besides^ 
should tiiey lose the protection of Athens, they 
could never be secure against the superior power 
of the Thebans, their most bitter enemies^ loiter 
than while a Peloponnesiah army remained in the 
neighborhood. To obviate the latter (^jedioo^ 
Archidamus made this remarkable proposal: ^ If 

* $uch are your ffears^ deliver your<nty, yout fausdtey 

* and all your immaveable property in trust to ^6 
^ Lacedaemonians. Show us the boimdaiies of 
^ your territory, number your fhiit-treed, and take 

* an exact account of whatever else aedmits nmi*^ 

* ration or description. Go then yoursyVtesr 

* wherevar you can find the most convenient 
^ residence while the war shall last ; and w6 iiil 

* "provide that your lands shdl be d% iwltia^atted j 

* we' 




*, wsewillingage that subsistence shall be regularly 
*. r^nitted to you;. and, when the war is over, 

* everything shall be restored.' The Plataean 
deputies returned with this answer, and proposing 
it to tbe assembled people, or rather garrison, it 
was agreed to accept the conditions, provided the 
consent of the Athenian government could be 
obtained. Leave was readily grante^l by the 
Spartan prince to send to Athens, and deputies 
were dispatched ; but they brought back a requi- 
sition that the Platseans should abide by the terms 
of their confederacy with Athens, accompanied 

with assurance of every assistance. The Plataeans ihucyd.. 
in cqnsequence resolved to remain firm to the '^ '^ ^*- 
Athenian alliance; and, without sending to the 
Peloponnesian camp, they declared, froiA their 
ramparts, ^ That it was impossible for them to 

* comply with the demands of the Lacedaemonians.' 
Archidamus then made'this solemn address to the 
deities of the country : * Ye gods and heroes, who 

* preside over Platsea, be witoesses,.that not till 

* the Plataeans have renounced the sworn terms 
^ of the general confederacy of the Greeks, we act 
^ hostildy against thb land, in which our fathers, 

* afta* due invocati(»i to you, vanquished the 
' Persians, you rendering it propitious to their 

* arms^ We have made Uberal offers, which have 

* been rejected. Grant therefore that they may 
^ receive that punishment which breach of faith 
\ deserves, and that we may obtain the] success 
^ to whiclia righteous cause intitles.' 

Then immediately was begun that siege, the & rs^ 
first cf wld^ ai^ i:(mnected detail remains in the 

K 3 aniials 
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CH AF. aniials of mankind. The town was small, as mar 

^ ^L^ be judged from the very sinall force which sufficed 

Thucyd. for an effectual garrison ; only four hundred Pla- 
s. c. f 8. .|^g^Qg^ ^,j^^ eighty Athenians.. There were besides 

in the place* a hundred and t^n women to prepare 
provisions, and no other person free or slave. 
The besieging army, composed of the flower of 
the Peloponnesian youth, was numerous. The 
C.75. first operation was to surround the town with a 
palisade, which might prevent any ready egress ; 
the neighboring forest of Cithaeron supplying 
materials. Then, in a chosen spot, ground was 
broken, according to the modern phrase, for 
making approaches. The business was to fill the 
tOwn-ditch, and against the wall to form a mound, 
on which a force sufficient for assault might ascend. 
For this operation also the woods of Cithaercm 
were highly serviceable. Either extremity of the 
mound was made firm with interwoven piles, and 
the interval was filled with wood, stones, earth, 
anything that came readiest to hand. Seventy 
days were employed unintermittingly on this 
work ; reliefs being established through the army, 
and Lacedffimonian officers always siiperintending ^ 
those appointed to the aUies bearing the peculiar 
title of Xenage. 

Such was at that time the inartificial process of 
a siege. Thucydides appears to have been wdl^ 
aware that it did no credit to the science oS his 
age. The principal dependence of the beaiegihg' 
army, he says, was. on the disproportionate supe- 
riority of its numbers. To opplose this mode of 
aftack^ the firsft measure of the besieged was to 

. raise. 
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isdse, on that part of their wall against which the 
momnl was fcMrming, a strong wooden frame, 
covered in front with leather and hides; and, 
within this, to build a rampart, with bricks from 
the neighboring houses. The wooden frame bound 
the* whole, and kept it firm to a considerable 
height : the covering of hides protected both w^k 
and w<H*kmen against weapons discharged against 
them, especially fiery arrows. But the mouiKl 
still rising as the superstructure on the wall rose, 
and this superstructure becoming unavoidably 
weaker with increabing hdght, while thcT mound 
was liable to no counterbakncing d^ect, it was 
necessary for the besieged to devise other oppo- 
sition. Accordingly they broke through the 4>ottom 
of their wall, where the mound bore agi^nst it, 
Bnd brought in the earth. The Peloponnesians, Thacyd. 
soon aware of this, instead of loose earth,- r^[>aired 
their mo.und with clay or mud inclosed in baskets. 
This requiring more labor to remove, the.besieged 
undermined the mound ; and thus, for a long time 
unperceived, prevented it from gaining height 
Still howevcar, fearing that the efforts of their 
•canty ofiumb^rs would be overborne by the multi- 
tiKle of hands which the besiegers could employ; 
they had recourse to anotiier device. Within 
their town- wall they built, in a semilunar form, a 
second wall, connected with the first at the extre- 
mities. .These extended, on either side, beycmd 
liie mound; so that, should the enemy possess 
tb^nselves of the outer wall, their work would be 
to be renewed in a far less favorable situatic»L 

Machines for battering walls were already ^"^7it 
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knd^ Mfiotig thel Greeks. According to ' the 
Imtonlin- £ph^)rui^ as Plutarch infonni us, -^to b^ 
sitys ifcti^ dfepGted by other writers, they wer^ 
§m used by Pericles ^ the siege ^f Samoi^, midet 
ittie dira^tiom of a iMa^ len^kf^r tisittied Arteniovi^ 
who by ng ^mn^n}^^ ^med ctibo^ hit iv«orks^iiti 
dilicter^ hald ito^!^e the sumaffie of P^i|)bo^etus.- 
Batita'hig-iutns were cirttikily of madi earlier (fet^* 
fetiie eait; fiiid ind^id TtaiCydides woukj scarcely 
ba^e^ left unmeiltiofted the^rst infefodiictkm of so 
l^riiarkablfe • a militarjr engfee aiiiasg the Greeks^ 
hM it happened within his otvii inettioty. Tb^ 
PelofK)nneirians ^^e not "withoitt it a* the jd^e of 
Platsea, but they i^eein to have been unl^kiMii ill 

• 

its use ; and probably the machine ks^ was fai? 
l^ss adapted td ite piirpose than, through variotid 
improvemeftts, it afterwdfd became. A l«^tti, ad-^ 
vafeced upon the Pelopotme^lan mound, beitter^ 
tHe ^perstructui^ 01^ 1^^ PlM^el^ rampd^ and 
^dok it yiolen%; to the gre»l alarm df the 
garnSon, but with little .farther effect. Oth^ 
machine^ df the same J^d Were ^mployM agatait 
difiyr^ parts of the wall itsetf/ but to yetdfito 
purpose. The Platioans^ letting down regies firoii 
i$ie rampart, dra^^ some out of their dhrection^ 
dthei^ they brrike^by dropping on them ^ei^^ 
hemte siispended with 4haiiis. Na ine«i& hbvr^ 
ever wer^ neglected by the besi^^s that^ either 
approved practice sugg0stedy or their ingesuil^ 
%ould devise) to proitaote their purpose; yet, a£bet 
tnueh of the summer consumed, they found eve^ 
eSott df their numeroi^ forces so completely 
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bafiled by the vigilance, activity, and resolotioii 
of the iittle garrison, tha^ they began to despair of 
dueceeding by assault Before however they would 
recur to the tedioi^ method of blockade, they 
deteimined to try one more experiment, for whidi 
their numbers, and the neighboring woods of 
Citha&ron, g^ve them more than ordinary facility. 
Preparing a very great quantity of faggots, they 
filled with them the town-ditch in the parts ad- 
joining to their mound, and disposed piles in other 
parts around the place^ wherever ground or any 
other circumstance gave most advantage. On the ^ 
faggots they put sulphur and pitch, and then set 
all on-fire. The conflagration was such as was 
nev&c before known, " says Thucydides, to have 
been prepared and made by the hands of men, 
tho, in mountain-forests, the friction of dry wood, 
by the agitation of the wind, may sometimes have 
produced greater. Had the wind favored, it must 
have bkd all the eifect that the besiegers desired : . ' 
great patt of the town actually becatne unap^ 
{noddteible. But fortunately for the garrison, a 
heavy mn, brought on by a thunddr-storm whh* 
«, Li, «A^^ Jfee. and re.ie.ed ftem 
f0om iftn attack far more formidable than any they 
hod befdre experienced. 

This attempt fatUng, the Pdopionnesknd deters Thacyd. 
inkied immrediately to reduce the siege to a ^^'Jj!^^' 
feiockade ; which, tho l^low and coftsequenily ex*- 
pensive, would in the end be sure. To the 
palisade, whieh already surround^ the town, i. 
eontra^IlaticHi was added ; wkh a double ditcl^ 
o&e without and cme vrithin, A si^ciedt bpdy 

of 
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of troops bebg then appointed to the guard of 
these works, the Boeotians undertaking one half, 
the other was allotted to detachments drafted 
from the troops of every state of the confederacy, 
Sept 19. and, a little after the middle of September^ the 
"^ rest of the army was dismissed for the winter* 
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Opei^atiani of th€ Athenians on the Northern Coatt of the 
JEgean. Jffairs of the JVestern Parts of Greece : Assistance 
' sent by Peloponnesus to the Ambraciots against the AmpkU 
', lochian Argians and Acafitanians : Battle near Stratus: 
Sea fight between the Peloponnesian Fleet under the Corin* 
thian Machon, and the Athenian Fleet under Phtmmon: 
Sea fight between the Peloponnesian Fleet under the Spartan 
CnemuSf and the Athenian Fleet undtr Phormion* Attempt 
to surprize Peiraus, .Success of Phormion in Acamania, 
Invasion of Macedonia by Sitalces king of Thrace. 

8.0.429. While the Peloponnesians were thus bending 
v^ySlt. '^^^'^ whole strength, and hitherto so vainly, against 
r^^^o the little town of Plataea, (tensive op^raticms 
w^re not neglected by the Athenians. Xenopluxi 
son of Euripides, who had commaxuled the Athe- 
nian forces at the taking of Potidaea, was sent 
again into Chalcidice, with a body of two thousand 
heavy foot, and two hundred horse. A little before 
harvest he entered Bottiaea, and ravaged the 
country about Spartolus. Often in the wars of 
the Greeks among cmeanother, the intrigues of 
faction did. more than arms. Throu^ such in- 
trigue the Atl^niah general entertamed hope of 
acquiiing Spartolus; but timely support^ "which 

25 the 
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tbe party in opposition to the Athenian interest 
obtained from the neighboring city of Olynthus, 
disaj^>ointed him. A battle insuing^ the superiority 
of the enemy in cavalry prevailed against the 
superior discipline of the Athenian heavy foot : 
Xenq;)hcm, with two genwd oflScers his coilegues, 
and abo^e four hundred of their heavy-armed, 
were killed ; and the remainder, who found an 
immediate refuge in Potidaaa, too weak to pro- 
secute offensive operations, returned to Athens. 

Through this extensive war, upon which the 
Athenians, fixed the name of the Pelop(»mesian, 
we become in some degree acquainted with the Thocyd. 
history of some parts of Greece, which would 
* otherwise have remained totally unknown. Hie 
Amphilochian Argos, a city on the border of 
Acamaiua against Epirus, was founded, according 
to Thucydides, by Amphilochus, son of that 
Amphiaraiis who is celebrlited among the heroes 
of the wpr of Thebes. Amphilochus himi^lf 
fought at Troy. On his return to the Pelopon- 
nesian Argos, his native city, httie satisfied with 
the state of . things under the. usurpation of 
.E^stheus, he:departiBd with such as chose, to 
follow his fortune,. and settied his colony at the 
bottom of that gi]^ph antientiy called the Amphi- 
lochian, but afterward the Ambracian. To the 
town which he built there he gave the name of 
that from which he. had migrated; and thcj same 
partiality^ed upion the river, near whose mouth 
itjstood, the iname of the Peloponnesian stream of 
Inachus. The epitii^et Amphikx^an was added 
to the towp . fpi: tl»e ^fjonyenienice of distinction. 

Situate 
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Skuate among barbarians, at the extremity d 
Greece, tiie city of Amj^ulochus florished; the 
inferktfity, in arts and knowlege, of the nei^boring 
clans, to whom the Aipj^ilochian name was com- 
municated, but who, according to Thucydides, 
were barbarian, being perhaps a principal cause 
of its prosperity. Aftefward, through variout 
misfortunes, its strength was so r^dnicod that it 
w^s scarcely able to support itself as an indepen- 
dent iEomm<m wealth ; and to obviate other evils, 
k& people recurred to a dangerous expedient for 
weak ; states, that of associating a number c^ 
fiunilies from the nei^boring Corinthiao ccdony 
of Ambracia. Disputes arose betiween the two 
people, end in the end the Ambraciots expdled 
the Argians from their own city. These a{^lied 
to the neighboring people of Acamania, and the 
Acamcuiians to the Athenians ; who, a litde before 
tile beginning of the ' Peloponnesian war, ^eat 
Phormion with tl^rty triremes to their assistance, 
llurough the abilities of that ofBqer, and the 
superior discipline of the very smaU. body oi 
Athenians which he commanded, Argos was taken 
""by assault. The city and territory were restored 
.to the Argians, with whom some Acamaaiaos 
were associated; and according to the barbaxoua 
practice not unusual with the most poUi^d itf the 
Greeks, the Ambracian inhabitants and gaiT i soo 
were c(HKiemned to slavery. Hence fc^owed the 
aBiance of both Acamania and tb« Am^hMbchiaai 
Argos with Athens, which has been mentioned ai^ 
enibsisting when the Pelopom^siiJi war began. 
• In the second summer of that waiv while the 
V- pestilence 
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pest^ence wc» raging at Athens, the Abibmciots, 
incensed a^^st die Argians by the treatnvent of 
tbeir captire fellowcittzens^ determined to atteiAfrt 
revenge. ABSOciatmg the Chaonian and some 
other barbafoos dans of tiieir neighboiiiood, they 
overran the territory of Argos, but, after some 
tain efforts against the city, retomed home. In xhuc^d. 
<he following year, that of the siege of Plataea^ '*** *^'*^' 
they proposed not only to take Argos, but to 
conquer all Acamania. With this view they 
apfdied to Lacedseinon; promking ttmt, if tibey 
mi^t have s^ch support, naval and military, aer 
fliey desired, not only they would reduce their par- 
ticular en^nies the Acamanians, but they would 
bring o^r the ne^boring ilaiids of Zac^thua 
itnd Cephallenia to the Pelopoimesian ccnfi^e*^ ^ 
ratty, and they hoped also to take Naupactua. 
'Rius the Atiieniand - wouU be deprived o£ what 
principally . inabled them to carry expedittona 
ardund Pelopoonesuji^ and keep a fleet in the 
wedtem seaSi The |)rojeet was alluring: Ifao 
ConnthifuxB k&tatn:dy and etealously ingaged in it; 
mdted by'ttteir ^mity to Athene, tiieir cotooieotion 
with Ambrada, the. desire of revenge agjediist 
C^f cyra, and thte hope of re<fbver&ig their power 
ki that ihmd, to wl^ch ai)y success in the pixqpos^ 
measures would be at least a stef^t cM^d timf, 
indirced the Lacedfemmiians to concur. 
'" The^ AlhemaH admioistraliot)^ mceiving inbdli^ 
gdiice of tiiese mtttiom and preparations^ and 
judgmg Phbmkioti^ apparently oft aooouat of hii 
esrperience of .diMRrestehi people attd we«torn iseas/ 

ttxQftt ptop^fer'thttfC(tafa«ui^ reteotted buft 

from 
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CMA^. from Chalcidice, and sent him, as we have seen, 

. ^J' I with twenty triremes to Naupactus. In the 
following smnmer, in pursuance of the measured 
concerted with the Peloponnesians, the naval 
force of the , Leucadians, Anactorians, and Am« 
braciots, was assembled at Leucas; and the 
Spartan admiral Cnemus had the good fmtime to 
join them from Cyllene, with a small squadron and 
a thousand heavy^armed Peloponnesian infantry, 
undiscovered in his passage by the Athenians. 
The Corinthians and Sicyonians were preparing 

' their naval force, but could not so readily escape 

out of their own gulph. Cnemus therefore, without 
waiting for them, determined to begin q)erations, 
by marching directly for "Stratus, the largest town 
of Acamania, in the hope that he might carry it 
by assault ; by which he expected so to break the 
fofce of the province that it would become w 
.easy ccmquest. 

T^ueyd. The Acamanians, meanwhile, informed that be- 

side the formidable army already in their country, 
a fleet was expected, which mig^ chuse its points 
of attack upon their coast, resolved to remain 
witliin their respective towns, and attempt the 
protection of their flelds only so far as, with their 
strengdi, and opportunities ofFerbg, might be 
prudent The Athenian admiral at Naupactus, 
to whom they sent a request foy- assistance, gave 
them to understand lliat he could spare no part 
of his scanty force from attendance upon tiie 
Peloponnesian fleet, in the Corinthian : gulph, 
which was ready to sail. . The tf ied army there- 
fore marched, unexposed from Leucas^ through 

the 
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|he Argian territory, into Acamania. It was 
disposed in three columns; the Peloponnesians 
and Ambraciots forming the left, the Leucadiansi 
Anactorians and some other Greeks the right, 
and the barbarian Epirots the center. The Greeks 
kept their colmnns. regularly formed, and chose 
their camps carefully ; which, ' according to their 
usual practice, in an enemy's country, they con- 
stantly fortified. But the Epirots, and particulariy 
the Chaonians, vain of their reputation for superior 
prowess among the clans of that part of tlie con- 
tinent, disdained the trouble and delay of nice 
chmce of groi^ ; and pressed forward, in confi- 
dence that the town would yield to their first 
assault, and the glory would ^ be all their own. 
Intelligence of these circumstances being carried 
to the Stratians by their scouts, they planted an 
ambush, into which the imprudent Epirots feil. 
The forces from the town sallied; the Epirots, 
partly tiirough surprize, partly throu^ the vigor 
of the attack, were instantly put to flight, a great 
number were, killed, and the rest were pursued tiU 
they reached the Grecian camps. The Stratiant 
would neither make ahy attempt upon these, nor 
risk any close ingagement against the superior 
discipline of the Peloponnesians; but they gave 
unceasing annoyance from a distance with tha* 
dings; bi the use of which the Acamaniads 
universally excelled. ; . 

Information of the important success obtamed 
by the Stratians, was rapidly forwkrded tHrbugh 
all the Acamanian t»wns, accompanied with ex- 
hortation to as^dmble the force of the country, 

and 
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CHAP, aad drive out b, half-ccmquered eaenay* Ct^mw 
.-.^' . meanwhile found his measures ^b© . brcrifieti ^^y the 
defeat of the Epirots, that in the insuing ni^t he 
retreated to the river Anapu^, ten mk& from 
Stratus. Thence he seat k herald t^ d^ire a 
laruce for the burial of ^e riain; «Lnd, sponjaftei:, 
falling back to GEneiadaBy- he dismissed jdp^,atti^i 
and imbarked himself for Pelqpoanestts: AeanFie^ft 
Ifcus was completely freed irotn 90 alarmiijg m 
invasion. , _^ 

Tiiucyd. During these transactions by land, th^ a}Ued 

^- ^- ^- ^^ fleet, jconaistahg ©f foor^tseven teirem^ gritii^fl^ 
under the OorintJaian admirals Madatoii^ I«oomteSi 
and Agi^tharchidas, sailed out of ^ gi^h- It 
was thie purpose of Phormion, m^k/^ with CHsiy 
tweoity, watched them from ChaJbcis end the river 
£v6nus, (m the -liStolian coast;, to det i^m ^aM 
l^e sdJ^aitB, ajid attack them in the mora cf^ea 
^ea. The Corinthians, atrong in men jas well :ad 
in ships, but less- confident in na^al iSkfll, ^ugg«l^ 
jMSQordingto the searphiase, jkhe^outb«ni:sh0ffe m 
§sT iw PatrdB^.; aid itimce, m tiie ini^bit, ijHtafa^^ 
across ^for the .Acamanian coastj rtiieir ohjoiA 
-being less t» ingage tjie Athenians,, ^tban to yom 
'tisairfaUies in jdieiproseci^i^n of uthe npsecanc^ted 
• fimposes df the camfHiin. Tlie darkig ^m^^baite 
of iPhonnion aiirprized 1iiem m thejnudjdte of :^tiie 
qpeasoge. Tlu> it was anight, yet ibedng: p^f§s^i^ 
clear and calm, they perceived Ihis .apjirowhi iftt 
SMCke jdistanee. jlmmediately they ibrmed ,ttieir 
ifteattin aidrole,ithe.laxgGffit tiiey CQidd^^ 
^e^c^ipoctuni^iifbr th^t ©vdutidn.Df 4jier(aing Jte 
liw^ f oaUed. th» iliccplw^.in^who^^;^ Atimmak 
- - excelled. 
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excelled, and which their enemies dreaded: 
The prows of course were on all jsides outward ; 
the transports ^ with a reserve of five of the 
swifitest triremes, were stationed in the center; 
aqd thus in posture of. defence, as if to oppose 
an enemy who outnumbered them, forty-seven 
triremes remained to receive the attack of the 
twenty undet Phiwrmion, if, which they could not 
readily believe, he should be bold enough to 
attack them. 

£ut the Athenian admiral, confident in his own Thocjd. 
abilities and experience, and in the practised skill 
of his people, and observing the order of the 
enemy to be very readily susceptible of confiision, 
bore hnmediately upon them with his line of 
battle formed a-head, and rowed arouinl them; 
having firi^ directed his captains to threaten as 
near as possible so as to avoid ingag^ng, till they 
should have the signal firom him. He well knew 
that when the breeze from the gulph sprung up, 
which seldom &iled about daybreak, the enemy's 
circle could not long remain perfect; and his 
purpose was, by alarming, to hasten and inhance 
t^e confusion. It happened precisely as he fore- . 
saw : the first of the breeze drove the windward 
ships ligainst the transports in the center: con- 
fusion^ immediately arose ; clamor, with expostu- 
lation firom ship to ship, insued ; orders were no 
longer heard ; signals remained unobserved ; . the 
atteotion of the crews was wholly ingaged in 

obviating 
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CHAP, obviating the cootinfuaUy threatened shock of one 
ship Q^nst another, or of many against one; 
and the e^weU, that quickly arpse^ sufficed to 
prevent any effectual ttse of oare..by to^iftrs so 
^ttle skUfW. PhoriRipn ^iaed the: critical monient 
fe^ giving the signal ol4ttack« .. In liie first ons^ 
0^ of the Corinthian admirals was sunk ; iseveral 
<athek:j)hips wefe. quickly disabled; and such wte.1iiik 
c^pnfuaiOBi that resistance was scarcely attempted, 
but the first effort of the Peloponnesia»s was ^ to 
fly toward the friendly. ports, of Ptettrefe and Dyiie- 
The Attenians took twelve: tdremes, the ^gr^^ter 
p^rt of .whose crews, they -put ito ^e swords 
Having pursued as far -as was jigged coiiv^men^ 
Ijiey : ifetMrued : .with s tiieir prizes ' d^ the: Mtdtim 
oojEKst; ^cording to the Usual priactioe, which 
landlocked 4mdu stormy seas^ iiie wttD^ of tbtb 
coitipbas, en^ the deficiency of tu^ceaiNpiodatiM 
m^theJantient ships ofiwa^^ made necesimry.' 0u 
t^ headljand of B^Hm thfey ra^d ^ trophy, ^^ 
d^icated to'Neptiine one of th© captive trireitiear, 
aftec Wihich ceremonies they retunidd to tli^k' 
station ieit NaupQctusi Then i^et defeated i^el# 
pcMUi^iaos ihoved, fix>m ti^e 'pkces of , tli^J fei^l 
lr^foge> to the Eleiair p6rt of > CyH&ne,. . wJi^» 
Gn^mus; with the . foirceoi firoih ' Acaimoo^, :sikki 
4fter Jwi^ thenii i-i siu 

::Tha^ aetton pf PhomaiMi, tho : the ^feitJes etoi- 
ploy:^ on. feitiier side, were ^00 jmi^rifctf^ .ttii 
^n^uences to be very, ianportalit, yet iftt* Ike 
Jx)ldnes» of the attempt, the ability displayed in 
the execution, and tlie cOiiipleteness of the success^ 

. : t . . ' ■' has 
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has been deservedly reckoned by Plutarch among* sect. 
the most brilliant atchievements of the war'. It ' — v — * 
appears to have disturbed, not a little, the Pelo- Thucyd. 
pomiesians, and partictdarly the Lacedemonians. 
Those -who directekl the administration of their 
government, utiversed in naval affairs, could not 
readily conceive a superiority of scifence among 
the Athenian commanders, and of skill among 
fitoir seamen, that should give the advantage 
againsi more tlian double their numbers, wit^oul 
great misbehavior on tiie part of their own pec^le^ 
especially as in land-war the i^periority of the 
Bslopoimesians, to all the world besides, was held 
mcontestable. The unwise practice of dividing 
mititary command, ordinary with most of tihe other 
Greeks, was little usual with the Lacedaemonians; 
but now, in some indignation that the Peloponne- 
sian navy should, by a squadron of only twenty 
ships, be excluded from the western seas, which 
were esteemed more peculiarly their own, three 
Spartan oificers, Timocrates, Brasidas, and Lyco- 
phron, were sent to be of council with Cnemus in 
his command: The ships damaged iii the late q.w, 
action were dttigently repaired ; a reinforcement 
was required from the marithne states of Pelopon- 
nesus ; and a 'fleet of seventy-seven triremes was 
thus colleicted; which proceeded from Cylleric to 
Panormns on the Achaian coast ; where a limd^ 
igrmy , in the ^tient manner of naval war generally 
' capable 

' We find a compliment to PhoraiioD, which seems to 
mark the popularity' of his character, in the comedy of 
1^ called The Knights, v, 551. 
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c HA P. capable' of advantageous cooperation with a fleet, 

' — -v-^ was also assembled. 

Thocjd. Phormion," informed of these preparations, had 

'* ^' *^' * sent intelligence of them to Athens, and desired a 
reinforcement. Twenty trifemes were in conse- 
quence ordered to join him. It is upon this 
occasion that we first discover in history the 
importance of the loss of Pericles, and the want 
of those superior abilities for the direction of 
public affairs, which had hitherto, in so great a 
degree, obviated misfortune and ccmimanded 
success. Nicias, a Cretan of Gortynium, having 
in view to advance his own power, proposed to the 
Athenian government the reduction of Cydonia in 
Crete, a member of the Peloponnesian confede- 
racy. It would be an easy conquest, he said, for 
the fleet which was ready to i^il for Naupactus, 
and, with the assistance to be readily procured 
within the iland, could occasion little delay. The 
Athenian people were ill-advised enough to decx-ee 
as he desired. The armament went to Crete, jand 
ravaged without opposition the Cydonian lamia; 
but the town was found so strong, and its p^opie 
so determined, that there appeared no probahHity 
.of taking it without the tedioiis process qf a siege, 
or perhaps a blockade. The commanders would 
h^ve then hastened their voyage to , Naupactus> 
hut contrary winds detained theip io^^ in Crete. ' 
Meantime Phormion wgs . left , to ex^rt hb 
abiUties and his vigilance against an enemy Vho 
too much outnumbered him. Yet tho they had 

c. $6.. nearly four timeis his strength, so confident was he 
in superior skill, that not only he did. not refuse, 

but 
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but he appears to hiave been desirous to meet 
them wherever he could have sea-room. Moving 
therefore frofn Naupactus, he tbok a station just 
without the gulph, near the headland of the 
M olycrian or northern Rhium ; and a small army, jhucyd. 
composed chiefly of Naupactian Messenians, '* ** ^' ^* 
joined his naval camp on the shore, to assist in 
case of any attempt from a superior force upon 
the fleet in its station. This niovement was' not 
without danger, as the event proved; but the 
apprehension that the squadron expected from 
Attica might be intercepted and overpowered by 
the Peloponnesian fleet, appears to have been his 
motive for quitting the jsecurity of his station at 
Naujmctus, before that assistance arrived. 

The Peloponnesians however, with all their 
advantage of numbers, with all the pride of re- 
puted preeminence in arms, and all the zeal of 
the Lacedaemonian commanders to incite them, 
so felt their inferiority in naval action, from the 
event of the late ingagement, that they perse- 
veringly avoided the open, and directed their 
endevors to draw the Athenians into the narrow 
sea. From Panormus, which is a litde within the 
gulph, and nearly opposite Naupactus, they moved 
to the Achaian or southern Rhium, overagainst the 
station of the Athenians. The two headlands, 
forming the ii^outh of the gulph, are less than a 
mile asunder : the stations of the two fleets would 
be something more. 

During six or seven days they watched one- & 86. 
another ivithout moving. The Peloj)onnesians then 
practised a stratagem, apparently well imagined, 

L3 . for 
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CHAP, for forcing the Athenian admiral to action withiQ 
the guiph. The town of Naupactus, while its 
youth were in the army attendii^ the Athenian 
fleet, was left almost without d^ence. At day- 
break the Peloponnesians moved eastward, along 
the Achaian coast, in a column with four triremes 
abreast ; twenty of the swiftest forming sm advanced 
guard. Phormion was immediately in alannfor 
Naufyactus. With all haste be got his peofde 
aboard from his naval camp, ^ and proceeded east- 
ward by the northern coast of the gulph, with his 
line oi battle formed ahead ; the Messenians at 
the same time pressing their nmrcb along the 
shore toward their town. This was precisely what 
the Peloponnesians wished. They no soc^ier saw 
tbe Atbenisin fleet irrecoverably ingaged witlun the 
struts, than, trustii^ to the advanced guards £^ 
preventing its* escape into the harbour joi Naupacr 
ti^5 tbey formed for action in, line of battle abreast^ 
axKl jHisJbed across the gulphw The eleven beadr 
most ships of the Athenian line, through superi(»' 
s^wftaess, outstretching the right wingrof the Pelo- 
ponoasijaBs, escaped attack : the nine Qt^ers were, 
intercepted, overpowered, and forced asbore, O^ 
was/ taken with its whole crew : all fell iotovthe 
himls 0i the .Peloponnesians ; bqt^ of theii) g6Q{|^^ 
many escaped by swimmings the rest were i^e^y 
pwiitrtQ'r the sword. What fallowed, reported nby 
the authj^Hrilwitiyei pen of TbycydideSjt |Mr9vei^;b0?w 
important, in the antient system.pf ijav^ war, Jb^ 
coi^rrtion <^ aft vi|iy ipigljt be to ^^eet, I5ie 
Inraj^e MesseiWMO^f'eeaJous in/,b^edit^ ^suPiPi^ 
to laced^ipop, . larriving on tbie b^oh, da^b^ 

completely 
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completely armod through Ithe surf, boarded the sect. 
stranded gillies, a^d driviog put the conquerofls, ^ — .A-> 
recovered all ; ti^ ^^ine were steady taken m tow. 

lyfeapwbile the jtw^nty gallies of the Petopoo- /nacyd. 
iM^^iaD advanced guard were pursukig the elevea *• *• *^- ^• 
4:^enian which had overstretched the main body. 
Teil of these reached the harbour of NaupactU^: 
md forming ag^nst the shore, prepared to resist 
any a;ttack that po^ht be a^mpted i^abst ti^em. 
j^ Lqpcadiaii trireme, the swiftest of the allied c. 9«. 
fleets, in whjeh was Timocrates, the first qf the 
I^a^ed^monian commissioners appointed to be of 
o^ijincil with the admiral, pursued the eleventh^ 
mA gain^ upcn her so fast, that to e^cQipe into 
tl^e h^^bpur of Naupactv^;! seamed igippssibl^. 
It happened that a large merchant-ship WP3 lyif^ & 91. 
atf pai^hor oS tiie harbour's mouth* The Athenwi 
'capl;^ hava^g passed this vessel, tuto^ qloae 
rpun4 it> W^4 j^dgied his time sp weU,'and mwaaged 
li^ evolutipfi with such qomJsined. rapidity and 
eiactnc^s^ ^hat with hi9 beak; he sikruck the g^m^ey 
pf the am^ed I^ucadkoid aj»id$hip» and wil^ sdich 
ft«f e . that shie presently sunk. Timocrates, in ^ 
% of pa3^ionate despair, stubbed himself; and hia 
g(HGed body> floating into the hai^ur of Nftupactus, 
^f^.'a£kerwai%l taken up there. The rest of the 
^xl^^^smced sqnadrpn was at this time following in a 
di^Qf deriy manner, the crews singing the song of 
triirajph, as if already completely con<Juerors^ 

The 

.[}. yi^ song oC .mile fwd ^Jie ^ong o{ victory, bQt|i hjmi^s ' 

Whfi 4^ 9^1^ P^^yPT V^pr© b^^f *ft4^ at >hq m^ . timo 

» aigjo^ for iogaging, ihfi. oUi^ a thanksgiving for succesa, 

yf^^ equal][y <^ed Paeim^ but Thucydide^ distinguj^^h^ that 

rf L4 . . it 
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CHAP. The catastrophe of their comrades, happenings 
within sight of all, astonished and alarmed them. 
Soifte, rested on their oars to await the main body 
of tiieir fleet, but the main body of their fleet was 
fer ofi^, and the enemy neaf. Some,, through 
ignorance of the coast, struck upon shoals. Their 
hesitation and distress were as a signal to *the 
Athenians in the harbour. The Athenians, quickly 
aware of all circumstances, adyaficied in good order 
against the enemy yet in confusion. The contest 
was not long : the Peloponnesians fled for their 
port of Panormus, on the opposite coast of the 
gulph, distant about seven miles, losing six triremes 
taken by the Athenians. The main body of their 
fleet, too distant to give any considerable support, 
and apparently fearful of pialBsing tiie night on a 
hostile coast with which they were imperfectly 
acquainted^ also sotfght the seonrity of the port*.' 
The success of the Athenians was altogether 
extraordinary : they took six of the enemy's 
triremes ; they sunk one : they recovered all their 
own which had been taken or forced ashore, 
excepting only that which had fallen into the 
enemy's hands with its crew aboard ; they collected 
the wreck and their own slain ; they restored the 
slain of the enemy only through the customary 
ceremony of a truce solicited for the purpose; 

and 

it was the song of triumph which was sung upon this occasion; 

^ Thucydides does not, with his usual accuracy, account 
for the inefficiency of the main body of tht Pelo^nnesiiEin 
fleet in the latter part of the day. Perhaps there was among 
them something of that mismanagement frequently incident 
to confederate , armaments, of which he was not himself 
perfectly informed. « 
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and erecting their trophy, which was the easiest 
part of the business, they vindicated to themselves, 
against a force so superior, every ordinary mark 
of decided victory. The Peloponnesians also 
erected a trophy at the Achaian Rhium, on . 
pretence of thfeir success in the early part of the 
day, and placed by it the single captured ship 
which had not been retaken, as an offering to the 
god of the sea. 

If the event of the former action against Phor- 
ihion had excited indignaticm at Lacedsemon, that 
of the recent battle would give Cnemus, and his 
two surviving coadjutors, to apprehend no very 
favorable reception on their return thither. A pro- 
ject therefore occurring, while the fleet remained 
yet assembled on the Corinthian coast, for attempt- 
ing an important stroke against the enemy before 
they dispersed for the winter, was received, parti- 
cnlariy by the enterprizing Brasidas, with eager 
joy. It was known to the Megarians that the Thocyd. 
Athtoian government, secure in naval superiority, 
left their harbour of Peiraeus without an adequate 
guard. That most important place therefore it was 
proposed to surprize.' A select body of seamen 
w,ere marched by land to Megara, each carrying . 
his oar, his cushion, and his though. Arriving in 

the 

* Tii'x«iri»» net) rh v^npia^iov, nm rh rfowiifriif», — Cum singulis 
remis^ -Sp singulis puhinis, quos sibi remigantibus substemerent, 
Sf cum singulis scalmis* The thong, or loop, to fasten the oar 
to the rowlock, is not -unkuown with us, and I have seen the 
.cashioQ used by Thames wherrymen; yet that the cushion 
should have been so indispensable an implement as the account 
in the text would make it appear/ we do not readily conceive. 
Tho thjsrefore the scholiast gives the explanaticm, which the 
Li^tiB translator hasioUowed, ^^Uw lii to «*p«k ^ hrnuiBnrrm 
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CHAP, the evening, they with all haste l^unch^ forty 
triremes which ha4 been kid up in the pwt of 
Nisaaa, and putting immediately to sea, pi%de for 
the Attic . coast A contrary wit^i, ptes^tly 
arising, gave them to apprelmid that thoy ahoi^ 
not be able to reach Peirseus in time to iicqpmiHi&h 
a surprize* Doubtful therefore of the possibility 
of executing their original plan, they .dieti^nniiO^ 
upon a smaller enterprize, which was clearl^r withiji 
their power. ' Instead pi pu^iug fpr Peir^us, 
&ey debarked on Salamis. Notice, <;oia(miu];4cat6d 
to Athens by fire-beacons, raised an alfiw thiere, 
says ThucydideSj equ^ to anythii^ e^peili^nced in 
the course of the war.- The iminediate app]:e^ 
hension was,, tb^^t the' enemy w§re alrea^: in 
Feir^^^s: the inhabitants qf thajt pla^ suppose^ 
that the Pelopoimesiaiis ware at least nwte^ejs of 
the town of Salafnis, and that ^ attack would 
Tisack them wi^hQ^ 4^1ay • At daybre^ tbe^hole 
stren^ of Atilaens moved down t(> the port; and 
tbe gallies were hastily launched and maimi^d, 
while a strong garrison was appointed to Peur«eASk» 
The danger however was over almos:t as so^ as 
known. The Peloponnesians, alber collecting some 

boo^, 

p .ifh€o»t$s» ^» f^ f>n irv/lfllSiff^i mvrSf r&c ^vy^> I caniiol 
help haying some suspicion that it meant another thing. A 
marble fragment, which, before the spoliations of the French, 
nt^m the Vaticw JTOUSiJMtt at. Rome, few b^Q i3Wliti<?*»d in 
f ;ibo»er npie, (^.^s, 4^ oh. 80 9& tfe*.JnOjit.«iiti»fi4€l«fy 
ri^]^^9mUB^n JwpwR ^f .^0 , antiient ghip^ qf sw* l»i ib^A 
wriowj TOpnumcnt^ th^ qwb project fro» ^b«^\d^.of the ^ri^sel 
^(ux^iigb 44«Br9Uuf 8, lik$ tb^ r<:»q>pi;t8 id. oui; tsmsUf sbij^irf 
W9X ; \mi at the aperture ^Nfixysm im a.bag about it> Mboiit 
porpQAo apparently baa been ,tc^prev^txhfi;wai^«8iiWkdoidQg 
in,. I l^ve it for tbpae who iiave Jl«bur« for ti» vE^qm^M 
4ficide whether the mf^««» ^( TbucydidM m^. have Jboen 
anch a case or bag, rather than a cushion to sit upon. 
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b^y^ making some defenceless people prisoners, 
md seizing three triremes from which the crews 
had fled, hart^ed back to Nisiea^ not without 
apprehension tba* their leaky vessels mi^t founder 
bcjwe, they reached th«ut port H^d the Pelopon- 
nsmm pei»ev^§d, ' ei^tys Thuqydkies> in their first 
deagn, :$uppa$^ no hindrance from the wind, 
they m^ht easily tove succeeded. The event 
therefore wns salutary to Athens, by the aidmoni* 
tion it gave. A proper guard was thenceforward 
fc^t in Peireeils^ the mouth <rf the harbour was 
shut with a chain, and alj due precaution was 
ohiervcd against? surprizes. 
,1 Aft tsooQ as tfa^ PelopQnnesian seamen returned 
to their fleets the ships were sent to their several 
homiea, and^l^id ^ft for the winter. But the active 
Phormion did fi|0t let the severe season pass 
uiiimnpl<^ed. A 9^^ adverse tq that which Thucjd. 
favored the Athmian alliance )fas strong in some *' *' ^^^' 
of the^ Aeacnani^ ^wn$j As sioon as certfun 
intelligence arrived t^ tfa^ P^loponnesian fleet 
waa)lli^r^e^ jiQthing remaiping to be feared % 
N<aipae(tis, he sailed to Astacus* Debarking ther^ 
font ^ndl'ed beavy r^urmed Atheiiians and as many 
JVfesseriiansi, he marched throi^h Acamania, tod 
coneerling measures with, the friendly at Stratusi 
Coronta, and other principal towns, he banished 
tte obnoxious. .CEasiadae, staropgly situated ^^jfiong 
malsifee& near |he7»outh of the Achelpiis, alone, of 
a^^th»:AQ8n>MfMia9 <;ities, maiiitained its dalliance 
\yjtfa the P€^k^^[K^wesii^^.; Reimbarkiqg then with 
his <scotW.^ ire$vufne^ It^ Nanpc^ctus- 1 Jxi ipring 
he proceeded to Athens, taking with him the 

captured 
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captured 3hips, and the prisoners;, of whom the 
freemen were shorfly exchanged for so many 
Athenians, prisoners with the Pelopphnesians. 

During Ihese transactions in the western part of 
Greece, while, in LacedjBemon and Athens, war 
seemed to sleep for the winter, far more alarmmg 
movements occurred on the northern borders. 

Thucjd. Philip', brother of Perdiccas king of Macedonia, 
dying, his son Amyntas claimed the succession to 
the principality which he had held in Upper 

Ch.is. 8.4, Macedonia: Perdiccas, who had proposed to 
' deprive his brother t>f that .little subordinate 
sovereinty, sdzed it on his death, What the 
Macedonian liaw on the subject may have been, 
we have lio information, and perhaps it was not 
very well defined. Amyntas however resorted to 
the neighboring powerful soverein of Thrace, 
Sitalces. This prince, by his recent alliance with 
Athens, iar what advantages in return, is not said, 
had ingaged to compel the revolted dependendes 
of Athens in Chalcidice to return to their obedi- 
ence. Ready therefore with his army, he took 
Amyntas under his patronage; and, Perdiccas 
refusing to reinstate that prince in the principality 
which had been held by his father, he resolved to 
dethrone Perdiccas, and make Amyntas king of 
' Mapedonia. . 

Xen, Hei. Whiter was approaching, but winter warfere, 
we find, was more common with the Thraciana 

r«.'c!^9a *^" ^^* *^ Greeks. The forces of Sitalces, 
unlike the little armies of the Grecian republics, 
dmost rivalled in numbers the hosts of Asia : but, 
far alien from Asiatic effeminacy, Thrace was heU 

by 
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by the Greeks themselves to be the favorite 
residence of Ares and Enyo, or, as the Romans 
named them, Mars and Bellona, the deities of 

^ war. Sitalces put himself at the head of a hundred 
thousand foot and fifty thousand horse; and, 
taking with him the Macedonian prince, marched 
toward that inland district of tihe Macedonian 
kingdom, which had been his father's appanage. 
Here Amyntas had still fiiends, and the towns of Thacyd. 
Grortynia and Atalanta readily opened their ga,tes ** *' ^' ^^ 
to his protector. Perdiccas, tho of no mean talents, 
and copomanding a considerable dominion, yet 
weakened by civil war with the princes of his 
family, was" utterly unequal to meet the Thracian 
army in battle. With hiis cavalry only he attended 
upon its motions, while his people sought refuge, 
some in the fortified towns; but as these in 
Macedonia, a country yet little improved, were 
few and small, the greater part fled to the moun- 

• tains, woods, and marshes. 

The first opposition that Sitalces met was fron(i 
the town of Eidomene, which he took by assault. 
He next attacked Europus; but unskilled in sieges, 
and unprovided for them, he there failed. Mean- 
while the Macedonian horse, armed for^ defence in 
the Grecian manner, did not fear to meet superior 
numbers ; and it was found that against the most 
numerous body of Thracians, wherever they made 
A charge^ they made an impression. Being never- 
th6le;^8 constantly in the end overpowered, and 
continually liable to be sun:ounded, they soon . 
desisted from efforts which were found unavailing. 
AH the open country therefore was at the mercy 
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c H A Ji. of the Thratian J[)rbce : theprdvlndes of Mygdoma, 
^ — v-^ Grestonia, Anthemous, tod iEmathia, were wasted. 
Thacyd. It had been concerted with the Athenian goviem- 
J. «• c 101. j^^^^^ ^jjg^^ ^^ Athenian fleet should cooperate with 

the Thracian army; but it was so iitde^^xpected 
that Sitalces would perform his ingagement at that 
season, that the fleet was never sent. As soon as 
it was kno^vn that he had actually entered Mace- 
donia, an embassy was dispatched to apologize for 
the omission, carrying presents, as the thracian 
custom required. Sitalces, in some degree gratified, 
. sent a part bf his army into Chalcidice ; and- the 
ttVflMge of that coimtry was added to the destmC' 
tion made throu^ so many other provinces. The 
people however found security in their towns : for 
against a' Grecian town, moderately forlffied, unless 
by surprize or, by the slow operation of a blockade, 
ail the force of Thrace was little efiicacious. 

The apprehensions excited by the fame of the 
vast army of Sitalces, were not confined to Mace- 
donia. All the Greeks as far as Thermopylae 
were in klarm, and took measures for resisting the 
storm, should it reach. them. The various clans 
of firee Thracians, north bf the Strymoh, Were ndt 
less apprehensive and not less in motion./ Bdt 
want and th6 rigor of the season began sbon'tb 
press severely upon such a multitude, sbimpro- 
vided as the iarmy of Sitalces^. Theaiife !P^fdicc^ 
used the opportimity for riegotiation: ^ He foun*& 

meanS| 

^ There is a remarkable resemblance between this expedi- 
tS6n of the ting of Thrace, as compendionsly rented bjr 
Thuojdides, and that of the Khati of Chm Tartajy, deacnbed 
at large by baron Tott, who accompanied the Tartar prince 
i^ his wintec campain^ in war between Russia and Turkey. 
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means, through confidential persons, to communis 
<sate with Seuthes, nephew and principal favorite 
of the Thracian monarch.* Stratonice, sister of 
Perdiceas, was offered him in marriage, with a 
fctrge portion. The intrigue succeeded : the resto- 
ration of Amynteus to his fethei-s principality was 
of coiurse aHdwed J and, after a month spent in 
wa^ng Macedoma and Chalcidice, But no farther 
puipose of the expedition accomplished, Sitakes 
led his forces home. A treaty of amity followed 
Between the two ni?)narchft3, and the Macedonian 
princess gave her hand to Seuthes. • 





SECTION III. 

Fourth Campfin: Thhd Invasion of Attica. Revolt of 
'Mityleiili. Flight jrf Part cf the Garrison of Plaicta. 
SiegB af Mitykne bgf Pcichef. Distress ami Exprtkms ,qf 
Athens. , Tr^msactions under the Lacedcenonian Alddlas. 
and the Athenian Paches on the Ionian Coast, 

.In the former Summer, as we have seen, invasion 
of Attica was intenmttdd by. the Feloponaefiiansj 
but in>the year to whose transactions ire o6w ^'s.Y.*!. 
procee4^ Ihe fourth of the war, they.ientered that B.C. 428. 
countiyffor the third time, JstHl imder the command p. 4t'4. 
of the Sjpartan king Archtdamus. Tb^ ohose as 
usual tibe season just before^ harvest, and exteiiiisivf 
w^dBte follow^ : but tiie /Athenian cavalry was. 
i$CiM6S$fld'm.^dei|iiltory attacks, and repressed the 
eia^«rsi<n|B3 tif the Peloponnesian light troops ; bst- 
yimd ^ fyrbtectibn of ^csr heavy HEprm^y so that 
^ lafidd iifiti^iietefy ardi»yd Athens wtere htdf 
infedtietf. '^ After no long stay, the P^poiipesiguk 
-• ' . army, 
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army, having consumed the small stores brought 
with it, and what could be collected in Attica, 
returned home and was disbanded. 

But new troubles were preparing for Athens, 
the more dangerous as they had their source in 
the defective constitution of the empire. Among 
its most valuable and most powerful dependencies 
was the iland of Lesbos, about forty miles long 
only and ten wide, yet divided between six repub- 
lics, which claimed their separate and equal inde- 
pendency. In population and power, however, 
Mitylene and Methymne were far superior to tha 
Tfeucyd. others. The consideration of their JEolian extrac-» 

1. 3 c. 2* 

tion tended to dispose all the people of Lesbos to 
the Lacedaemonian alliance; but more especially 
to the Boeotian, rather than to the Athenian, to 
which the course of events, the naval superiority 
of Athens, and their own situation as ilanders,- had 
led them. But the momentary interest of fection, 
too commonly among the Greeks, overwhelmed 
all -other, considerations ; deadened all feeling for 
the ties of. blood, and blinded to all views of 
inlarged policy. In Methymne the democratic^ 
party was decidedly superior, and its people held 
close alliance with those of the neighboring iland 
of Tenedps, who .were influenced by the same 
political principles. The Methymnaeans and Tene^ 
dians were therefwe warmly attached to Athens. 
But in Mitylene the aristocratical party wias power- 
ful ; and an aristocratical party, if not oppressed, 
must be always insecure, where Athenian influence 
pi^evailed*. Nor could men of observation and 
fi»resight consider, without great apprehension; 

what 
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what had- already befallen other states of thef secT; 
Athenian confederacy ; all of which, Except those v_[?^ 
of Lesbos and Chios, were deprived of their marine, 
forbidden even fortifications for their defence, and 
reduced to complete subjection under the despotic 
tvill of the Athenian multitude* 

Accordingly, before the war broke out between 
Athens and Lacedaemon, the principal IVIityle 
nceans had sent offers to the Lacedaemonian 
administration to renounce the Athenian, and 
reiinite themselves with the Peloponnesian con- 
federacy. Their views indeed extended farther 
than the meer change of their domestic constitution 
and forein connections : they proposed to reduce Thpc^d 
the rival republic of Methymne, or at least to '" ^ ^' ^ 
repress the democracy there ; they Jiad already a 
secure influence in the four inferior common- 
wealths ; and thus the whole iland would be 
brought under one dominion, in which they would 
have the principal if not the sole authority. The 
Lacedaemonians, however, seem to have judged 
far better on the occasion than the Mitylenaeans t 
aware that they were utterly incapable of protect- 
ing an ally, across the iEgean, against the Athenian 
navy, they declined the proposal. The same 
sentiments nevertheless continuing to animate the 
Mitylenaeans, when they saw the Athenians, be- 
tween invasion and pestilence, in deep distress, 
they thought the season favorable for the execution 
of their project r they built ships of war ; they 
strengthened the walls of their town ; they took 
, tneasures for giving security to their harbour ; they 
imported com from the Euxine to form magazines ; 
Vol. IIL M and 
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c^AP. and thev increased their military force by hiring 

V— 1.,^ — ' archers from the same parts. 

Thucyd. In the dejectiop of the public mind at Athens, 

1. 3. c. 3. ynder severe ?ind GompliGat^d calamity, there yv^^ 
greaf; unwillingness to credit the information of 
these transactions ^t Mitylene, and of the prer 
vailing political sentiments there ; which was re- 
peatedly given by the Methymnceans^ by the 
Tenedians^ aqd by the democratiqal party in 
Mitylene itself. At length commissioners of 
inquiry and inspection were sent, with a requisitiou 
fof the Mitylenaeans to desist from measures wMcH 
gave alarm to the neighboring commonwealth 
of Methymne, and umbrage to Athens. Tbe 
Mitylenaesans nevertheless continued active iu pre-? 
paration. On the return of the coipmissiQiiers 
therefore it was determined tq use every exertion 
fof checking, in its beginning, an evil tvhich, in 
its progress, might involve the ruin of. the com- 

nionwealtb. 

The Peloponnesian army had now quitted 
Attics^ ; and the news . of the extraordinary §uc^ 
cesses of Phormion, manifi^sting a decided super: 
yiority in the Athenian marine, had somewhat 
reanimated administration and people.. A squadron 
pf forty triremes, under the command of Cleip- 
pides, was ready to sail on an expedition agaipst 
the Peloponnesian coast, l^t was recollected, by 
the Athenian administration, that the festival of 
the Maloeian Apollo w^s approaching, in the 
celebration of whf eh the whole Mitylenaean people 
would go in procession out of the city. Cleippide^ 

was ordered with his squadron to surprize them in 

/the 
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fee perfonnance of this ceremony ; but apparently s eg t. 
a wte of the general assembly was deemed c — , — 
necessary to authorize the measure. To prevent 
the communication of intcUigencp therefore, t^n 
Lesbian triremes, then in the ports of Attica a& 
auxiliaries to the Athenian fleet, were stopped, 
and then- crews put into safe custody. A private 
Lesbian nevertheless carried the intelligence : 
hastening to Gereestus in Euboea, and procuring a 
small vessel, be reached IVIitylene on the third 
(Jay from his leaving Athefls.. The iVIitylenaeans 
in coiisequence kept within their walls, and pre- 
pared for defence. Cleippides arriving . shortly 
lifter, and finding tlie intended surprize frustrated, J^g"Y.'4. 
demanded the sinrender of all ships of war, and 
Ae d^nolition of the fortifications of the city; 
krfbrming the Mitylenapara that his instructions 
required him, in caae of refusal, to denounce war 
^inst them, and immediately to begin operations. 
The Mitylen^eans, yet incompletely prepared, 
endevored lo gain time "by- negotiation; and 
Cleippides, titinjiing his force insufficient for the 
reduction of the place, permitted them to send a 
deputatbn to Athens. The deputies were directed 
to assure the Atheiiiw people that, no defection 
from their political ingagements had been intended 
by tiie Mitylenseans ; and, to give some color to 
the assertion, om of the persons who had sent 
intelligence to Atijens, but who had been gained 
over to tiie ruling party in Mitylene, was appointed 
rf the depntalion. ^poking however only for tiie 
xtM of delay from this measure, the Mitylenaean* 
at the »me t]m privately dispatched a trireme 
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CHAP, with ministers to Lacedaemon, to report the stat^ 

XV • • • • • 

^ — ^ — ' of things, and again urge solicitation for assistance. 
•I huc^d. The Mitylensean deputies returning from Athais/ 

as was expected, without procuring any relaxation 
of the terms required, both parties prepared for 
hostilities. All Lesbos declared for the Mityle- 
nceans, except Methymne, whose whole force 
joined the Athenian armament, which was farther 
strengthened from Imbrus, Lemnos, and otljer 
places. The Mitylenoeans at first ^idevored to 
gain credit to their cause, by making a parade of 
their strength in taking the field against the 
Athenians ; but after an action in which, tho not 
defeated, no advantage was obtained, they retired 
within thdr fortifications. Then the Athenian 
general sent with more confidence to require 
assistance from the other allies; who came in 
with readier zeal as they began to conceive a 
worse opinion of the Mitylenaean affairs ; and the 
siege of Mitylene was regularly formed. 
Thucyd. The Mitylcnaean ministers arriving at Sparta, 

OK M. ' found no very earnest disposition to ingage in their 
3.0,428. cause. The Lacedaemonian government would 
neither of itself undertake it, nor call a congress 
of the confederacy. The Mitylenaeans were coldly 
told, that the season of the Olympian festival was 
at hand : they might go to Olympia, where they 
would find some principal persons of every stafc^^ 
of the Lacedaemonian alliance, and so they mi^t 
have opportunity to leam how each* was (tisposed.^ 
Going accordingly, they found readier favor among* 
the subordinate than in the imperial government 
I sTk ^^^^^ *he conclusion of the festival, a meeting of 

deputies 
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deputies of the several states^ was held, in which sect. 
it was determined to receive the Lesbians into ' — <^— ^ 
alliaiK^e, and to make immediately a diversion in 
their favor by a fresh invasion of Attica. Sum- 
mons were issued for two-thirds of tlie force of 
the confederacy to repair without delay to Corinth ; 
and to give new efficacy to the invasion, frames 
were prepared, on which to drag the triremes, 
which lay in the Corinthian gulph, across tlie 
isthmus, that a fleet 'might cooperate with the 
army : for weakened as the Athenians were by the 
pestilence, by the repeated waste of their territory, 
and by the distraction of their forces, it was 
supposed impossible that they could' make any 
considerable opposition by sea, without withdraw- 
ing their squadrons employed in the siege of 
Lesbos and on the coast of Thrace, and exposing 
their maritinie dependencies. 

This new crisis roused the spirit of the Athenito Thacjd. 
administration and people. It was indeed become & ir. 
of the utmost importance to show that tliey had 
still resolution to dare, and still strength tq execute. 
The formidable state of their navy at this time, 
which inabled so small a commonwealth to com- 
mand such extensive dominion, and to resist such 
a powerful confederacy, is indeed truly wonderful, 
and does the highest honor to the foresight and 
exertions of Themistocles, by whom it was first 
raised, and of Pericles, by whom principally it 
was maintaified and improved. Forty triremes 
were employed at Lesbos, ten on the Thracian 
coast ; thirty under Asopius son of Phormion were 
circumnavigating and ravaging Peloponnesus ; and 
there were guardsbips stationed in various parts pf 

M 3 the 
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CHAP, the coasts of Attica and Eiiboea, Nofte W€»e 
called in. A hundred r^dy for service reitiaifted 
in the harbour of Peirseus, and thdse it was 
determined immediately to usfe. Every Athenian 
was in some degree a seaman. Exceptifig only 
those of the highest orders, disJtinguished 1^ the 
titles of knights and pertta-cosiomedimnianSj fo 
whom, with the superannuated and the ihiiiors, 
the charge of the city was left, all within the age 
for foreih service, resident foreirters as well as 

August Athenians, wait aboard. The lieet moved im- 
mediately for the isthmus, aiid diplayed its str^igth 
in sight of the Peioponriesiains ; who remained irt 
their ports motiiWitess. Debarkations were ttiade 
at pleasure, on various parts of the Pelc^nnesian 
coast, and a watch was kept oh the mov^nieftts bf 
the Peloponnesiah army. 

The Lacedaehioniari leaders were astolii^d and 
distressed by this well-judged and Sticcessfiil 

Thucyd. bravado. They had confided iti the report ^^f tft^ 
weakness of Athens, \^hich the Lesbians vrere 

C.15. led by their interest to exaggerate. They hetd 
depended upon the compiknce of their allies wiA 
the summons for their proportions of troops for 
the invasion el Attica, and there too they i^ere 
not less disappointed. Where the people are dt 
the same time €?ultivat^fsi tod scildierSj they danndt 
be always ready to go on di^^itit expeditlijtfif*^ £ind 

* leave the care of their doinestie aftkirs te ^oniieft 

and slaves; The PetopOtoesiaiis y^te imw b«s^ . 
with their harvest J they wei^e ali^eady wearied- with 
fruitless invasions of Attaca, and they d^aye^ t6 
obey the call to arms. Mewiwhile inieffigerie* 
' ^rivedi that ttfe^ artoament titd^ Asopito^ vt^ 

ravaging i 
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ravaging Laccmia ; upon which, without ihorfe 
delay, the projected invasion of Attica wad aban- 
doned, and the Lacedaemonian forces' marched 
Ijome. Then the Atiienian fleet also retired 
within its ports. 

The purpose of pifeventing the immediate pres- Thacyd. 
sure of the siege oi" Mitylene had nevertheless beeh 
in sonje ^e^ee ^fulfilled. The Athenian fof'cc in 
Lesbos tvas so little equal to its object, that the 
Mitylenseans, holding intelligence with the aristo- 
cratical faction in Methymne, marched to that 
place, in hope of having it betrayed to them. They 
it'ere disappointed; but in their return they re- 
gulated, at leisure, the affairs of the subordinate 
I'epublics of Antissa, Pyra, and Eresus, and, 
without any effectual opposition from Cleippides, 
returned into Mitylene. tJpon receiving intelli- 
gence of this, the Athenian government sent Paches Beginn. 
6on of Epicurus, with a reinforcement of a thousand 
heavy-armed Athenians, to take th6 command in 
Lesbos. This sufficed to insure superiority ; and, 
by the beginning of winter, a contravalktion was 
completed, and Mitylene was blockaded by land 
and sea. 

The expi^nces of the war however had been so Thacjd. 
great to Athens, that its treasury, wealthy as it had 
been at the beginning, was now exhausted. The 
daily pay of every Atheman foot-soldier on distant 
i6rvice ^hticydides mentions particularly those 
eitaployed in •the siege of Potidaea) was no less 
than two Attic drachmas, about twenty pence 
English; one drachma for his own subsistence, 
the other for a steve-servant Thi pay of the 

H 4 fleet- 
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€ H A y. fleet was the same. Thucydides does not^indeed 
v-J^,,!— ^ specify that the seamen had their servants aboard, 
but, what may imply the ccmtrary, the thousaad 
jsoldiers, who went with Paches to Lesbos, them- 
selves rowed the vessels which carried them. 
Upon other occasions also we find Athenian 
soldiers do^ng duties that would seem to be rather 
the business of servantSj, if any were attending ; 
^nd as none are mentioned by tlie historian, we 
must suppose the indulgence w^s not always 
allowed. Sieges were the most expensive military 
operations of the age^ and generally lasting. Ex,- 
Jtraordinary measures were therefore necessary to 
provide means for prosecuting the siege of Mity- 
lene ; and accordingly now, for the first time, a 
Tjiucyd. contribution, apparently in the way of a free-gift, 
1. 3. c. 19. ^g^g collected from the Athenian citizens, to the 
amount of two hundred talents. This manpei: of 
taxation became afterward, as was likely in a 
governpaent where the multitude was despotic, a 
soujrce of intolerable oppression upon the higher 
ranks. A feductioji pf pay to the soldiers and 
seamen seems t6 have taken place, as a cor- 
respondent tax upon the lower ; for we learn from 
Thucydides, that the pay was afterward considerr 
ably below what he states it to have been till this 
time. Exactions from thp subject cities, supplied 
the farther wants of the commopweajth. 
p. 20. While the vengeance of 4sth^ns was thus directed 

against the seceders firom it^ confederacy, its faithful 
allies of the little republic of Plata&a seem to ^aye 
been forgotten. Closely blqcjkaded now for aboye 
^ year and a half, distress, was coming fast upon 

, r them. 
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them. It was already winter: they had nearly sect. 
consumed their stores, relief was despaired of, to ^ — ^ — ' 
bdd out much longer was impossible, and from 
their besiegers no mercy was expected. In this 
situation of their afiairs the commander of the 
garrison, Eupolpidas, incouraged by . his friend 
Theaejietus, who was, either by reputation or by 
office, a prophet, proposed to attempt escape, by 
forcing their passage across the enemy's lines. The 
proposal was at first joyfully accepted by the whole 
garrison, and preparation was zealously commenced 
fpr th^ execution : but on the nearer view of so 
jiazardous an undertaking, full half retracted. 
About two hundred and twenty however persevered 
with the commander. Ladders were prepared, 
^ual to the height of the enemy's wall, which was 
calculated by counting tiie rows of bricks. The 
interval between ti>e walls of circumvallation and 
contravallation, to use terms the nearest to the 
4)urpQse tho^t our language possesses, was sixteen 
feet. ' This space, being roofed, formed barmcks Thucjd. 
for the besieging army, the appearance being that ' '^^^' 
of one tiiick wall, with a parapet and battiements 
on eiach side. At tiie interval of every ten battle- 
ments were towers, of equal width with the space 
inclosed by the walls : in these towers the guards 
were kept, and, in bad weather,- the sentries 
jshe^tered.^ 

It wp,s midwinter when all was ready for the B.C. 417, 
undertaking. A dark stormy night was chosen, with js^b Jan. 
rain and ^leet falling. The adventurers Were all J^.*^f . 
•ppmpajctly armed ; and, that they might tread 
more surely on the jslippery soil, with the right 

foot 
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foot bare. Observing dismnce, to Itvoid tbt 
clashiilg of arms, they directed their way to ths^ 
middle of th6 interval between two towers. Hat^g 
passed the ditch rniperceived^ kddefs were placed, 
and twelve light-armed, with oittly a sh(«t liword 
and a breastplate, mounted under the command of 
Ammeiis son of Coro^bus, who himself led. On 
reaching the top they dil^ded, six toward each 
tower^ and waited. Others, ^lieanwbile, hastened 
to support them, Bght-armod, with small specurs ; 
their shields, that they might climb more nimbly, 
being borne by those who followed. . Maiiy were 
already mounted, while the din of the storm and 
the extreme darkness of the night prevented dis- 
covery, when ^ tile, accidentally thrown frot» a 
batdement, fell with so much nc4se as^ to alarm the 
guard in tfae neighboiing toWer. The csdl to arm^ 
was- immedkte, and the Whole besieging army was 
{presently in motion. The remaining garifison, 
according to the plan concerted With ti^em, adtt;en- 
tive to t\m, sallied from the Opposite part of th6 
town^ and made a feigned attack upon the con- 
tfavallation. The besieging army being thus dis^ 
tradted^ and in darkness and temped aniable to 
<Siscover what Were the real cir^umstaifices^ none 
dared quit his post: a body olf thfee hundred oiAfy 
Uppidfarted a& a pidcet-'guard t^ move WlnthersOevdr 
emergency might require, went without the wa^ 
©£ dt^cumvaUation, (firectmg their march by the 
damor. Fire-signate were raised to g^ve notice 
to Thebeig J but, to render these uninteHigibfe, the 
gaif tecdi foflndd rfmilar sigtiftls fe Various pa^ of 
tbe town. 

Meanwhile 
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Meanwhile those Plataeans, who fint mounted 
the wall, had fotced the towers on eax;h side, put 
the guards to the sword^ and proceeding by their 
ladders on the tops of the towers, from that height 
discharged missile weapons, with advsintage, against 
those who approached to disturb the passage of 
their comrades. The- parapet between the towers, 
to make the passing easier, was then thrown down } 
ladders were placed on the outside, and every one, 
as soon as over the outer ditch, formed on thd 
counterscarp ; whence, with arrows and darts, he 
cooperated with those on the towei's in protecting 
the rest- To cross the . ditch, however, was not 
easy ; for there was much water in it, frozen, but 
not so as to bear ; and before those frcnn the tower- 
tops, who were the last to descend, could effect it, 
the enemy's picket-goard approached. But the 
tdrcfties which these c&nried, of little us^ t6 
themselves, inabled the Platoeans to direct missiti 
weapons against them, so efficaciously as to give 
opportimily for the last of their own people to get 
over the ^tch ; which was no sooner done tlwin 
they hastened off, and/ leaving the temple of the 
hero Andrdcrates oq the right, so Thucydideii 
describes their march, struck directly into the 
Theban toad^ as that which they would least b^ 
e^tpeet^ to titke. ^fhe sfertttagem was completely 
successful : they could pfetinly perceive the Pelo^ 
ponneskns,- with thefr torches, pursiring along the 
Athenian^ road, By Dryocephalte^ toward mount 
Cfthoeron. Having theiilselve& followed the Theban 
road about tbree qiiarters etf a mile, they tlimed 
short to &e right, and piassing by Erythras and 
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Hysiae, soon gained the mountains, whence they 
proceeded securely to Athens. » . ■, 

Of those who ingaged in this hazardous but 
well-planned and ably-executed enterprize, two 
hundred and twelve thus profited from its success : 
hone were killed; one only was taken on the 
counterscarp of the circumvallatipn ; five or six 
returned into the town without attemptii^g to scale 
the wall. These told the garrison that their com- 
rades, who persevered, were all cut off. Next 
morning therefore a herald was sent to solicit the 
dead for burial, and by his return the success of 
the undertaking was first known in the town. 

The relief of Mitylene meanwhile was, not for- 
gotten at Lacedaemon. Requisitions were sent to 
the several maritime states of the confederacy to 
furnish their proportion of a fleet of forty ships of 
war; and toward spring, while these were pre- 
paring, Salaethus was forwarded with a single 
trireme to inspect the state of thingd, and direct 
what might be necessary. Salaethus, landing at 
Pyrrha, found means, through some defect in the 
contravallation, where it crossed a deep water- 
course, to enter Mitylene. The people, pressed 
by the able and vigorous conduct of Paches in the 
command of the besieging armament, wer^ already 
talking of capitulation; but the exhortations of 
Salaethus, with assurance of speedy succour, in- 
couraged them tQ^persevere in defence. Early in 
summer the fleet, wliich the zeal of the confederacy 
had increased to forty-two ships of war, sailed for 
Mitylene under the command of Alcidas; and, 
shortly after, the Peloponnesian army, comm^^ 

by 
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by Cleomenes, as regent for his minor nephew sect. 
Pausanias, son of the banished king Pleistoanax, . "^' ^ 
invaded Attica. Not only the produce of the 
earth was destroyed, wherever cultivation had 
been attempted in the tract formerly ravaged, but 
parts of the country before untouched were now 
laid waste ; so that, excepting that of the second 
year of tiie war, this was the most destructive 
inroad that Attica had experienced. 

Meanwhile, Alcidas loitering long on the coast Thacyd. 
of Peloponnesus, and then not pressing his voyage 
across the ^gean, the M itylenaeans, distressed by 
scarcity of provisions, began to despair of timely 
succour. Salsethus himself at length grew hopeless c. n. 
of that assistance of which he had brought the 
promise; but he thought he saw a resource in 
the yet unexerted strength of the garrison. The 
oligarchal party in Mitylene, according to a policy 
common in the Grecian commonwealths, reserved 
to themsel^fes exclusively the complete armour 
and efficacious weapons of the heavy-armed, and 
allowed the lower people the use of the inferior 
arms, and -the practice of the inferior discipline, 
of tiie light-armed only. Saloethus, who, in an 
oligarchy supported by the extraordinary institu- 
tions of Lycurgus, was accustomed to see all the 
citizens, without inconvenience, equally intrusted 
with the completest armour, and trained in the 
completest discipline, thought nothing was wanting 
to inable the. Mitylenoeans, instead of starving 
within their walls, to meet Paches in the field/ but 
to distribute among the lower people the arms 

lying 
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CHAP, lying in their stiores. The experiment was. made 

^—^ ' under his authority, tut the event was very wide 

of his hope. The Jow^r people were no socxier 
yesfed with this new military iinport^ce, than 
they assumed ?ivil control ; they Ijeld their own 
assembli^ ; they woujd qp longer o]bey the magi- 
strates ; but they required that the rem^iping^tock 
of provisions should be open tp public iospection, 
and distributed equally to the people pf all ranks ; 
and they threatened, in case of refusal, to make 
immediately their own t^rms with the AthfitaJ^n^. 
Tbocjd. In this state of things, the leading men thpiighl m 
time was to be lost : they proposed at once to the 
people to treat for a capitulation, in which aU 
should be included, Tins was approyod : a hiE^rald 
was S|pnt to the Athenian general, and th^ foitfewing 
hard terms were accepted : That the Mityl^oeans 
should surrender themselves to the pleasure of the 
Athenian people : That the Athenian army should, 
be immediately admitted into the city : That the 
MitylenaBans ^hould swd deputies to Athens to 
plead their pau3^ : That, before the return of these, 
the Athenian general shpuld neither put to djeatb^ 
reduce to slavery, npr imprison any Mitylenss^. 
The ccMicluding stipuUtion wae intend^ particu- 
larly for the security (4 those of the ajristocratical 
pai'ty, who had been active in the negotiaticm 
with Lacedajmon. Mmiy of them, nevertheless, 
whether dpubtful pf Athenian faith, or apprehen- 
sive of vengeance from their feUoi^citizens, who 
through their n^eans chi^y had been led to their 
present disasterous Situation, took refiig6 rtt the 

altars. 
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altar?. Paches removied them under a guard to sect. 
the itond of Twedos, there to await the judgement v-ii!l^ 
of the Athenian peofde. 

Alcidas, with the fleet which should have re- Thucyd. 
Ueve(l Mitylene, wa^ no faither advanced than the * * * * 
ilands of Icarus and Myconus, when report of it3 « 
surreiHler met him. Desirous of more authentic 
infprpiation, ho proceeded to £mbq,tus9 a port of 
the I^rythrsean terrjtpry pa the Icxiian coaat ; aiid 
ther^ receiving (tssurance thi^t the Athenian forces 
had been aevep days in posse^siop of Mitylei)^, he 
summpned a qpiuici} of war to Qpnoert measures. 
Jn thp fleet were eome Ionian r^fii^s, who pro- c. si. 
po8^ tp excit§ a defection of Ionia, the richest 
dep^nd^ey of Athens, Hfie'^e^t aource of that 
rev^ue which supported the war* The people 
they aifirmed would be found not averse : it. would 
only he necessary, by a audden and vigorous 
exertion, to get possession of some one Ionian 
eity, or of Cuma in JSolis, for wliich the strength 
of the armament was more than sufficient, and 
the business would be done ; ^nd beside thai 
a gpreat^r blow could sc^cely be given to the 
Athenian power, it would lead of course to com- 
mittlicatipn with th^ Persiwi satraps of the western 
provinces, who ii^ight probably be induced to 
form a}iiance with the Peloponne^ians. The as- 
sertions of the Ipnians were corroborated, and 
th^ project recoromended, by the Mitylenaean 
minist^r^ who returned with the fleet from Pelo- 
popnesus. But Alcidas wa3 npt enterprizing : all c. so. 
prppos^ for vigorous exertion were rejected, and 
he wi^ most igcliaed to i^um imn^diateiy home. 

Weakness 
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CHAP. Weakness indeed seems to mark equally what 

. ^y- . was blameable and what was praiseworthy in his 
conduct. He proceeded at length eastward along 

Thucyd. the coast, as far as appears, without any decided 
object, unless to make prize of merchant-ships, of 
• which he took numbers ; for since he had been in 
those seas none had avoided him, some rather 
making toward his fleet, supposing it Athenian ; 
being without suspicion that a Peloponnesian fleet 
could show itself on the Asiatic coast. At Myon-^ 
nesus, in the Teian territory, he put to death the 
greater part of the prisoners thus made. Alarm 
spred in consequence, and, as he proceeded toward 
Ephesus, deputies from Samos calme to hinr, depre- 
cating such barbarities. Convinced by their repre- 
sentations, at least of the impolicy of his proceeding, 
he dismissed many of his surviving prisoners, par- 
ticularly the Chians, and he made no more such 
executions. 

c. 33. Meanwhile intelligence brought to Paches, that 

the Peloponnesian fleet was on the Ionian coast; 
occasioned ' no small uneasiness ; for there was 
little or no Athenian force in Asia Minor, and 
most of the towns were unfortified ; having been 
rendered purposely incapable of defence, that 
they might be the less capable of revolt. Paches 
therefore hastened thither with his fleet ; but the 
cautious Alcidas had put himself beyond his reach 
in the way to Peloponnesus, before he could arrive.' 

c. 34. Paches followed as far as Latmos, when, finding 
pursuit vain, he turned toward Ionia, where op- 
portunity ofiered to do a service to his country ; but 
by an act of united treachery and cruelty, which, 
22 through 
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throurfi the impartial justice of the admirable sect. 

^-^ TTf 

historian his cotemporary and fellowcountr3rman, ^ 
has marred with a blot of eternal infamy a character 
othtt^ise of some glory, not without extending 
a stain to that of the Athenian government and 
jpeople, who approved and profited from the deed. 

Colophon, once famous for the wealth of its «'!??*' 
citizens, being torn by contending factions, about 1.4. c. 4 
three yeai*s before the time we are treating of, ut lap. 
one party, obtaining assistance frotn Itamanes, a 
Persian officer, expelled all their opponents. Thus 
far we have only an ordinary occurrence among 
the Grecian republics. What followed is marked 
by more singularity. The fugitives possessed them- 
selves of Notium, the seaport of Colophon, and - 
became there a separate commonwealth. But 
faction shortly arose among them also, to such a . 
poiiit, that one party applied to the satrap Pis- 
suthnes, under whose authority Itamanes had 
acted in expelling them from then- antient city. 
JPissuthiies ordered some Arcadian mercenaries in 
his service, together with some barbarian troops, 
to their assistance. Their opponents were in con- 
sequence expelled; but they were themselves 
forced to submit to the government of their most 
inveterate enemies, their fellowcitizens in posses- 
sion of Colophon, who had preoccupied the satrap's 
fiivor. Such wius the state of things when Paches 
came with his fleet into the neighborhood. To 
him then the new fugitives from Notium applied ; • 
claiming his protection, and that of the Athenian 
commonwealth, to which, they asserted, they had 
been ftdthful against barbarians and rebels, by 

Vol. III. . N whom 
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CHAP, whom th€y were oppressed. Paches, goiag accord' 
ingly to Notium, \aiul landing his forces, destined 
a conference with Hippias, the commander of 
the Arcadian troops. Hippias, trusting in a safe- 
xonduct, went into his camp, but was immediately 
arrested; and Paches advancing, with his forces 
to Notium, where no such attempt was appre- 
hended, took it, and put alL the Arcadian and 
Persian troops to the sword. Not satisfied, with 
this efficacious treachery, as if in mockery of good 
faith, conducting Hippias unhurt into tiie town, 
and claimii^ so to have complied with tl^ t^nhs 
of his ingagement, he ordered that deluded officer 
to execution. The Colophonians of the party 
adverse to the Persian mterest were then put in 
possession of Notium, and Paches returned to 
Mitylene. Notium was soon after strengthened 
by a colony of Athenians^* the antient constitution 
was superseded by the Athedian law, and the town 
wa[s made an immediate appendage of Attica. 

The measure which followed, on the return of 
Paches to Mitylene, seems to have been as little 
consistent with. his plighted faith as his treatment 
of the unfortunate Hippias. All those Mityle- 
naeans remaining in the city who had been active 
in. the revolt, that is^ all tibe aristocratical party, 
were apprehended ; and, together with those who 
Jiad been lodged in Tenedos, were sent to Athens. 
The Lacedaemonian Salaethus, who had been dis- 
covered in concealment during the absence, of 
Paches, was sent prisoner with them. This mea- 
sure seems to have been hastened that another 
aiiight safely follow, which was jMrpbeWy required 
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by the Atheniaii government and which the state sect. 

J O ' . |TT 

of its finances would make necessary ; the grater 
part of the forces were sait home : with the rest 
ti^ general remained to admimster the affairs of 
the iland. 



SECTION IV. 

State of the Athenian Gacemment ctfter the Death of Pericles, 

Nicias : Cleon. Inhuman Decree against the Mityleneeans : * 

Death of Faches, Plataa taken. 

The suj^reme direction of the Athenian affairs sect. 
had now passed into very different hands from 
those whose extraordinary abiUties had raised the 
commonwealth to its present power. After the 
abolition of royalty, and even after the establish- 
ment of the constitution of Solon, which reduced 
the aristocracy, while democratical sway was 
gradually advancing, illustrious birth had still been, 
greatly considered among the Athenian people, 
and was almost necessary for rising to high political 
situations. For, little as the Athenians were 
.willing to allow superiority of rank, superiority of 
political situation was indispensably to be given 
to some ; and they submitted to it less impatiently 
in fetmilies wfakh they had been accustomed for 
ages to respect, than in new men, yesterday their 
eqiials or infmors. ThemistOcles and Aristeides 
;seem to have been the first whom the most 
- iextraofdincury advantages of abiUty and character 
could raiise, from even middle rank, to that emi- 
i^ence which inabled them to take a decisive lead 

jr 3 in 
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CHAP, in public ^fikirs. After them, in Cifmrn, aoid again 
in Pericles, saperk)r talents msi with iUustrioi^i 
birth. But even^ the cons^uticm of Solcm Jhad 
contributed to transfer to riches, that respect which 
was formerly paid to high ancestry.. Other cir* 
cumstances aft;erward assisted to give immoderate 
influence to the possession of wealth. The great 
Cimon set the injurious example, though probabLy 
riot the first example, of bribing the people fi'om 
his private purse. The great Pericles set the still 
more ruinous example of bribing the people firom 
the public treasure. After his death no man was 
found cd,pable of wielding a democracy as he had 
wielded it ; commanding, witii little ijntamiptioa, 
for fifteen years, a people, every individual of 
whom claimed equality with himself, as if he had, 
by the most tmdisputed claim, been their legal 
soverein. But a constant succession of men 
possessing superior abilities, with disposition and 
constitution to exert tbcHu in public business^ is 
not to be expected among the small mraobers who 
compose the highest rank in any. state. Nicbs 
son of Niceratus, to whon^ the principal ifamslieB, 
and sober men in general, now looked iafi the fittest 
person to lead the councils of the cominoDweaMo^ 
was a man of high merit, but uafofttmately noli, 
like the great < men who had preceded lMm,\ bom 
for the peculiar circumstances * ctf. the sitfiatEMi 
for which he was wanted.< His- abfli^^> poikical 
and 'military, were consideraliie. Int«gri^, piety, 
generosity, a pleeisant con^lying temper, and an 
ele^nt taste, were conspicuous in him. Decidiedfy 
adverse to democratical power, he was iwvwt*^ ^^w 

so 
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SO clear a friend to public welfare, so ready and so sbct. 
judicious in the employment of his large fortiine ' 
kk grailifications for the multitude, so humane and 
liberal in relieving the distressed and promoting 
the advantages of individuals, that he was in no 
smaM degree a fieivorite of the people. But he was 
bashftil and diffident : of clear courage in the field, 
in the assembly of the people he was a coward ; 
while a reserve, the effect of busbfulness^ injured 
him as if it had been the effect of {Hide. It was 
said of him, that his generosity was a revenue to 
the deserving, and* his fearfiilness to the undeserv-» 
ing. Under a bejtter government, his character 
might have been splendid ; but his cUffidence and 
want of firmness, amid the civil turbulence in which 
it was his fate to live, gave it sometimes the 
^pearance even of weakness ^. 

In opposition to Nidas stood a man such as 
' nevfer befei^e was known to sway the Atheiuan 
assembly. Cleon seems to have been as remark- 
aUy bom for the depresi^n oi Athens as Mil- 
tiade^ Themistodes, Aristeides, Cknon, and 
Pericles for its exahation. Bred aimong the lowest 
of the people, the son of a tanner, and said himself 
to have exercised that trade, he waa the opposite 
of Nkias m character as in political interest. Of 
extraordinary impudence and little courage, slack 
in the field but ibrwaixl and noisy in the assembly, 
corrupt m practice as^ in principle, but boastful of 

integrity, 

^ Plato certainly esteemed Nicias an able statesman and 
general. See the dialogue Laches, throughout, but particu- 
h^y p*^ i^S* v.a«.e<jL Serrao. Platasch is large upoH his 
defects^ 

K 3 
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c HAP. integrity, and^supported By a coarsie biit ready elo- 

'^ — v-^ quence, he had gained such consideration, by flatter-^ 

ingthe lower people, and railing at the higher, that 

he stood in the situation of head of a party ^. 

Such was the state of things, when the unhappy 

B.C. 427. Mitylena^ans surrendered their lives and fortui^s 

01 87 i 

p.'w.'s.* to the pleasure of the Athenian people. On the 
i^s!^c%6. a**rival of the prisoners, the Lacedtemonian Salae- 
thus was ordered, by the, assembled peojde, for 
immediate execution. To obtain a respite he 
. made large offers, and, among other things, under- 
took to procure the racing of the siege of Plataea ; 
but he was not heard. The assembly then d^- 
berated ccmceming the punishment to be inflicted 
upon the Mitylenaeans ; jand sentiments of ai^er, 
inflamed by the boisterous eloquence of Cleon, 
prevailing, the inhuman decree passed for putting 
every man to death, and reducing the women and 
children of all ranks to slavery. Such was the 
rigt^t which the Athenian people claimed over 
Greeks whom they called allies, and who had 
every pretension so to consid^ themselves ; and 
such the punishment for renou^:ing that alliance, 
to connect themselves with other Greeks. The 
assembly was no sooner dismissed than a trireme 
was dispatched, with orders for Paches to carry 
the decree into immediate execution. 

But the Athenians were not universally of a 
temper to sleep upon such a deed without remorse. 
The very next morning extensive repentance 

became 



( 



Xerxes himself did not suffer more by the flattery of 
' bis courtiers than the Athenians by that of their orators/ 
Lord Littleton's dialogue of Pericles and Cosmo de' Medici. 
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became evident; and many of the principal men sect. 
joined the Mitylenaean deputies,, in pressing the ^ — J- — ' 
summoning of a second assembly, for the purpose 
of reconsidering the decree ; and they prevailed. 
The people were hastily called together, and 
various opinions were delivered. The mild Nicias 
was a weak opponent to the insolent Cleon, who 
harangued with vehemence in support of the 
measure already taken* ' What folly,' he said, Thocyd. 
to rescind, on one day, what had been, on due 58, 39, 40. 
•deliberation, resolved but on the preceding ! 
Without more stability in measures, there was. 
an end of government. With regard to the 
purport of the decree complained of, example 
was become absolutely necessary; and a more 
just example than the Mitylenaeans never could 
be found. They had always been treated by 
Athens, not only, with justice but with kindness, 
riot only without offence but with cautious re- 
spect. And as nothing could be more unprovoked 
than the revolt, so nothing could be less defended 
upon any plea of necessity. The Mitylena&ans 
could not be compelled to tiie part they had 
takai ; being ilanders, attack could hardly reach 
them; possessing ships and fortifications, they 
could have repelled it. Injoying then these 
advantages, they had before their eyes the ex- 
ample of others, who, having revolted against 
Athens, had been punished by deprivation of 
their marine, demolition of their fortifications, 
and reduction under a strict subjection. Never- 
theless, unsatisfied witlf possessed felicity, un- 
deten'ed by obvious example, they not, barely 

K 4 * renounced 
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* renounced their political connection, but they 
' united themselves with those whose professed 
^ purpose was the destuction of Athens. Sucti 
' being the case, it would be weakness to let 

* sentiments of mercy prevail; and it would be 
^ folly even to delay that decision which wisdom 
^ required, but which, if the present anger of the 
f people cooled, they would want resolution to 
' make.' These were the principal arguments in 
support of the inhuman sentence. But Cleon 
would inforce argument by menaces ; and knowing 
that he could not use a more effectual wei^n 
against the timid Nicias, impudently imputing 
corrupt motives to any whp should dare to oppose 
him, he threatened criminal prosecution before 
that wild judicature the assembled people. 

The assertor of the cause of humanity, upon 
this occasion, was Diodotus son of Eucrates. He 
must have deserved to be better known, but upon 
this occasion only we find him mentioned in 
history '°. In the debate of th^ preceding day he 
had been the principal opponent of Cleon ; and Ee 
now again came forward with firmness, with zeal, 
and at the same time with prudence, to plead a 
cause which, he insisted, was not more that of 
humanity than of political wisdom. Such was the 
fermejit of men's minds, and so much passion 
entered into the decision of political questions at 
C.42— 48. Athens, that he would not venture to attribute 

injustice 

■® A brother of Nicias was named Eucrates, (Lys, or. pro. 
fil. Eucr.) aod the manner in which family-names were 
^ ' usually -distributed among the Greeks, would favor the sup- 

position t^at thte father of Diodotub may have been brother of 
Niceratus, the father of Nicia§. 



Thucjd. 
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ifi^ui^e to tixe decree ; he wQidd not venture to 
affirm that the Athenians might /not, in strict right, 
ccmlenln the whole Mityletiaean people to death ; 
but he desired them to ccms^d^, ' that the lower 
Mitylen^eans h^d no soonjer had the power, in 
consequence of having arjns put into their hands, 
than they compelled the aristocratical party to 
tfeat witli the Athenian general. Setting aside 
hpM^evQr th.^ question of right and justice, he 
woi^d consider the matter at issue upon the 
ppipt of expediency only. The taror of capital 
punishment, it was notorious, did not prevent - 
the commission of crimes : it was the business 
therefore of a wise policy,- by attentive precau- 
tion, to prevent revolt, and not to inhance evils, 
to which negligence or misrule might give oc* 
casion, by making the situation of those ingaged 
in reyok completely desperate : it was the. busi- 
ness c^ a wise policy to draw pn^t from conquest, 
^nd not to convert a city, capable of paying 
large tribute, intP a heap of ruins, and a cuktvated 
country to a desert. The lower pepfde, he ob- 
served, even in the suti^ject-states, were in general 
attached to Athetis. Even were it ju^t, therefore, 
nothing could be more impolitic than, by an act 
of extreipe severity, to alienate, in every subject- 
state, tha^ party whiph alone was, or ever would 
be, well-exposed to Ihexsu' He concluded with 
recommending, ^ that tho^ who had been selected 
by Paches a^ most invplved in the guiH of re- 
volt, should be, not condemned in haste and in 
(^qger, but judged at leisure with dispassionate 

^ del9>ersttion^ 
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* deliberation, and that the rest of the Mitylenaean 

* people should have a free pardon.' 

The speeches being concluded, the question wa$ 
put, and Diodotus prevailed ; but the influence 
of Cleon was such that he prevailed but by a; 
very small majority. It was, after all, very much 
feared that notice of the second decree could not 
be conveyed to Mitylene in time to prevent the 
execution of the first ; orders for which had been 
forwarded near - twenty-fcmr hours. A trireme 
was in all haste dispatched, with no small promises 
to the crew for arriving in time. They rowed 
incessantly, refreshing themselves with a prepara- 
tion of meal, wine, and oil, which they could 
take without quitting their labor, aftd sleeping by 
reliefs. Fortunately no adverse wind impeded; 
and the trireme with the first decree, going on an 
odious errand, did not press its way. It arrived 
however first; the general had opened the dis- 
patches, and was taking measures for executing 
the horrid ^ order, when the ^second trireme arrived 
with the happy countermand. 

The case of those whpmi Pachies had sent to 
Ath«[is, as principal actors in the revolt, seems to 
have been hopeless, since Diodotus himself had 
not vaitured to offer a word in their favor, farther 
than to claim for them a dispassionate trial. They 
were more than a thousand, and all were put to 
death, Noir were those saved from the execu- 
tioner treated with the generosity which Diodotus 
recommended. All the ships of war of the 
Mtylenaean commonwealth welrec<mfiscated to the 
me rftije Athenian people; the^ fortifications of 

the 
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the city were demolished, and thq lands were 
disposed of in a manner which appeal^ to have 
been new. According to the genius of democracy^ 
it was calculated rather for private emolument 
than public advantage, beii^ eiti^r required by 
the sever^ people, as an indulgence vfhich they 
wbhed and could command, or proposed by some 
leading men as a Inibe to obtain popular favor. 
The whole iland of Lesbos, except the territory 
of Methymne, was divided into three thousJBthd 
p(Htions. Three hundred of these were dedicated 
to the gods ; for it was supposed the deity might 
be thus bribed, not only to pardon, but even to 
^vor the most atrocious inhumanity, r The re- 
mainder was divided by lot amcmg the Athenian 
citizens, who were however not to have possession 
of the lands : that was to remain with the Lesbians, 
who, for each portion, were to pay a yearly rent^ 
in the nature of our quitrents, of two mines, nea;;ly 
eight guineas. A territory belonging to the Les- 
bians, on the neighboring continent, was disposed 
of in the same manner. Both the insular and the 
continental territory were reduced under comfdete 
9nd immediate subjection to the sovareinty of the 
Athenian people. But the gratification of indi^ 
yi4uals only was provided for, the pul^ treasury 
derived notbii^ from the arrangemait. 

A very remarkable fact, unnoticed by Thucy- 
dides, may, on the authority of Plutarch, require 
mention here. The Conduct of Paches, throughoutr 
hjis comtna:ad, ai^ars to h^ve been able, and his 
services were certainly importimt. On hb return 
tp his coimtry he expected honOr and respect, 

suitable 
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CHAP, suitable to those services; but he found himsdf 
called upon to answ^ a charge of pecufatdmi 
before ttip assembled people. The orators who 
conducted the accusation were viniknt: tfaenr 
harangues had evident effect upcm the multitude ; 
and the indignation of Paches, perhaps less an 
orator than a soldier, was so rabed that, in pre^ 
sence of the assembly, he stsi^bbed hbnself to ^be 
heart. 

Alter proceeding thus &r in Grecian history, we 
become so familiarized with instances of slaughter 
committed in cold blood, generally not witiioirt 
at least a claim of sanction from lawful authority^ 
and a pretence to the exec«iti(m of justice, that 
the horror lessais, and we are prepared for the 
tragedy which closed the siege" of Pktaea. We 
find Thucydides so often giving due measiu^ of 
censure to his fellowcountiymen, that it seems 
reasonabk to suppose they would not have escaped 
his animadversion for n^lecting all endevor to 
succour the brave little garrison of that {dace, 
had there been any prospect of success from any 
attempt within their power. We may omcei?^ 
indeed, that the pestilence first, and dien the revolt 
of Liesbos, woidd greatly weaken their nueans ; not 
only reducing their ability for exertion^ but muldng 
all risk doubly cbngerous. The besieging aimy* 
however ak>ne wodd scarcely deter them; but the 
force of Boeotia was at hand, equally to support 
the beineging army, or to take advantage of the 
absence of the Atiieman forces from Attica^ and" 
to mtercept their return ; and the loss of a baibtle, 
in the critical circumstanceg of that time, m^ht 

have 
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have indangered all the dep^idencies of Athens, sect. 
and even Athens itself. v— i^L.-^ 

Such being the inability of the Athenkns to Thocyd. 
relieve Plate&a, in the course of tiie summer, the 
l^ird of the siege, the garrison b^an to be severely 
{Mressed by famine. The first proposal for a capi- 
tulation was nev^rtiidess made by the Lacedse- 
mmuui general, in pursuance of instructions, the 
remilt of an ilhberal and even treacherous policy, 
which we should" deem -more unworthy of Sparta, 
were there fewer instances of it upon record to her 
i^ame: The success of the Peloponnesians in the 
wax^ not having been so great and so rapid as they 
had [nromised themselves, it was foreseen that, to ' 

restore pkces taken on both sides, might probably . 
become a necessary conditicm of any peace. But 
it was an oi^ect with the Lacedaemonian govern- 
ment, in compliment to Thebes, not to restore 
Plartoa. As ^oon tlierefore as it was known that 
the garrison were in extremity of want, th^ genend 
sent: a herald with the proposal, ^ that if they 
^ would voluntinily submit tbraffisdve^ to the 
* Lacedaemonians, and Hike ihem fi»r their judges, 
V tiie guilty onljr shoidd be punished, and none * 

^ without trial.' The PlieUsaeans, utterly unaUb to 
struggle f&f better terms, acceded to these, and 
stirratidered thek town and themselves to the 
L^acedaBmOifitiuis. 

Comn»3sioners shortiyf arrived from Sparta, 
antfaorbral to pronimnee tiie doom of the unfor- 
taoate garrison, which Beems to have been ali^eady 
diBtsenmned; fov tlvt^rnXKite^of trial proimsed notUng 
eqwkable. No accusa^n was pi^fierred but the 

simple 
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O H A P. simple question was put to the Platoeans, ' Whe^er, 
* in the existing war, they had done any service to 
^ the Lacedaemonians or tiieir allies ?' Startled at 
such a proceedings the Platseans requested that 
they might be permitted to speak mwe largely 
for themselves than merely to answer that question^ 
This being not denied, Astymachus and Laeon; 
the latter connected by hospitality witiir Sparta^ 
were appointed to speak . for the whole body. 
After urging their coi^ence- in llie justice of the 
Lacedaemonians, and the expectation of a different 
•kind of trial, which had induced them to surrend^ 
tiumelves, they pleaded the acknowleged m^rit 
of their commonwealth with Lacedflen»»i and with 
all Greece in the Persian wars ; and they mentioned 
their service to Sparta in particular in the Helot 
rebellion. They stated the refusal of the Lace- 
demonians to undertake the protection of their 
commonwealth' against the oppression of'Thebei^ 
which above ninety years before had given origin 
to thdr alliance with Alliens : and they expatiated 
on the extrenie Imrdship of their case^ if they were 
to be punished for ficklity to that alliance^ Which 
they could not have deserted without the basest 
ingratitude and the foulest dishonor. They ex- 
postulateid on the proposed desolaticHi of those 
temples^ where thanksgiving had been offered to 
the gods, for blessing Greece with liberty, through 
the glorious, success obtaii^-againsttiie Persians, 
and on-the abcditidn, whiefa,:from the destruction 
of their commonwealth, would insue to those 
sdemn rites, th^ ap|)oinlJed, l^ the griatdBiL voice 
of Greece mu^ to be performed by the Platiean 

people. 
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people. Finally, adjuring the Lacedsmonians by 
tiae sepulchers of their ancestors, to which the 
Plata?ans paid annual honors, they deprecated, 
beyond all things, being deliv^ed to their inveterate 
enemies the Thebans, whose insidious attempts 
ag^unst theniy they said, afiter having successfully 
resisted, they had justly punished ; and they re- 
quired rather to be restored to the possession of 
their toim, to which, by the terms of the capitu* 
latiop, they were equitably intitled, there to have 
the choice of their mode of perishing : but on the 
m&rcy of the Lacedaemonians tiiey would willingly 
throw themselves. 

The Thebans, with exasperation, not abated by 
time, but rather increased by the difficulties they 
had undergone in obtaining means to revenge their 
firiends and relations, murdered, according to their 
sentiment, by the Plateeans, imdertook to reply. 
They began with asserting their claim to sove- xbncyd. 
reinty over Plata^ derived from their ancestors, ^ ^ ^ ^*' 
founders of all the municipal governments of 
Boeotia, when they conquered the country. They 
would allow no m^t to the Platseans for their 
exerticNis in the Persia war ; to which they were 
led, it was insisted, not by any inlarged spirit of 
pQ,triotbm, not by any liberal regard for the com- 
mon cause of Grecian freedom, but meerly by an 
attachment to Athens, founded on the sq[)arate 
interest, not even c^ their city, but only of a faction 
i[i. their city. No cmmection with Athens how- c. es. 
ever could excuse their defection from the general 
confederacy of the Greek natioq, ynder the pre- 
i$id,eacy of Lacedaemon, pf which Athens itself 

had 
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had been a member. On the contrary, if it wW 
dishonorable to betray any ingagement, into which 
they had unguardedly totered with Athens, much 
more dishonorable and more criminal was it to 
betray the common cause of Greece, by supporting 
the Athenians in theii" endevors to subdlie the 
whole nation, against the Lacediemonians and 
tiieir allies, whose only purpose Wafe to protect its 
liberties. Thus, among others, the JEgitietaris, 
whojBe commonwealth had been a member of the 
general confederacy, were already reduced to a 
state of subjection : and yet; notwithstanding these 
offences, liberal offers had been made to the 
Plateans before tiie siege, and had been rejected. 
^ With regard then,' continued the ThUban 
orator, ' to the attempt to surprize your city during 
an existing truce,, which is so vehementiy ob- 
jected to us, had it been a measure of our own, 
or had we come hostilely against you, ravaged 
your lands and attacked your persons, you might 
indeed reasonably have accused us. But the 
leaders in tiiat business were the best of your 
own citizens : they invited us ; they opened your 
gates to us ; under their authority, who had th6 
best title to authority among you, we acted: 
nothing hostile was done, nothing intended ; but 
the sole puipose was the salutary one of with- 
drawing you from a forein connection, and 
reiiniting you to tiie body of tiie Bfteotian people. 
Nevertheless the death of those of our feUow 
citizens who fell in arms^ we are willing' to pass 
over ; but for the assassination of those othCTS, 
who-itobmitted themselves to your mercy^ whom 

' in 
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in the moment yovi spared, and for whose safe^ sect. 
you pledged yourselves to us, how can it be v^^l^ 
excused? Shall then, Lacedaemonians, their Timcyd. 

1 • J n . ' ^ I- 3. c. 68. 

lamentations and prayers for mercy avail them ? 
The fathers of those gallant youths, who have 
been thus murdered, were the very men who, 
by their deeds in the field of Coroneia, rescued 
Boeotia from the Attic yoke, and restored it to 
the Grecian confederacy. Some of them fell 
there ; some, now in old age, hving to bewail 
the treacherous massacre of their sons and the 
orbitude oi their families, are with far better 
plea your suppliants for revenge. We therefore 
demand of you, Lacedsemonians, in the punish- 
ment of these men, that justice to which the 
laws and customs of Greece, so nefariously 
violated by them, intitle us.' 
Thucydides, cautious almost to extreme of 
oifending against that impartiality so valuable and 
so uncommqn in a cotemporary historian, avoids 
declaring any sentiment as his own uppn this ex- 
traordinary transaction ; the more important to be 
related in some detail, because it was iifterward 
but too much drawn into precedent, and because 
the circumstances, and the speeches commenting 
upon them, tend much to explain both the nature 
of the Grecian confederacy, and the ideas, pre- 
vailing at the time, concerning the laws of nature 
and of nations. It is not indeed likely that the 
speeches made upon the occasion would come 
very exactly reported even to Thucydides. In 
what that historian therefore has given us for those 
speeches, as well as in what he attributes to the 
Vol. III. O Lacedfiemonian 
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LacedsemoniaA commissioneri^ as the ground of 
their proceeding, he seems risiiher t6 have i^atfed 
the arguments publidy circulated by the friends 
of the several parties. It appears to have been 
^ very generally held among the Greeks of that age, 
that men were bound by no duties to each other 
Without some express compact. The property of 
foreiners might be anywhere seized, and them- 
selves reduced to slavery, or even pirt to death, 
without the breach of anjr human law ; and not 
bnly without the breach of any divine law, but 
prayers were addressed to the go^ for favor and 
Assistance in the commission of Such violfenc^. 
Those connected with them by pkJlitical or social 
compact 'the Greeks described by a term pei^uliar 
to themselves, enspondi; meaning, origiiiialiy, 
persons with whom they had poiired wine to the 
gods, or with whom they had made a compact, 
i^anctified ty the ceremony of flouring Wide to tfaft 
gods : those who were bound to thefii by lio ooiti^ 
pact, or who had forfeited their claim to tihie 
benefit of a compact once existiiig, th^ cell€i. 
kcspoNDi, out 6f compact, or outlaws. T*hi 
Thncyd. Dtcedaemohian commissioners, ^poti the {yrei^fi 
1. 3. c. » occasion, determined that the PlatteKri |)eopte, ft 
consequence of their renuhtSatidii <rf th^ Lac^9^ 
monian confederacy, tod of their refiisal of e^ili- 
tahle terms ofiered tfiem imihedi&tely bfefore the 
siege, were ecspondi; and not only so, 1)ut thfej 
were ecsporidi who had treated the Lac6daBiSi6tifeai 
knd their allies injuri6usly. It was thereJard Tft^ 
solved that the sentence should rest Cfpdn thfe 
br that coifld be givfeii, aifti Siijfipimea, fe) tBft 
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simple question first proposed. Accordingly the sect. 
Plataeans were again cedied upon, one by one, to ^ 
say, * Whether in* the f^esent war they iiad done 
^ any service to the Lacedaemonians or their allies ? ' 
All answering in the negative, they were severally 
led aside and immediately put to death, to the 
number of not fewer than two hundred Plataeans, 
and tweiity-five Athehians ; to- whom probably 
lihis severky was extended with the less hesitation, 
in consequence of the late execution of the Spartan, 
Salaitbos, at Athens. The women were con-' 
demhed to slavery; the town and territcwy were 
given to the Thebansi A few Platsean refugees 
of the ari^oc^ticy party,, togetber with some 
Megkriaias, wh6m faction had also driven from 
Ador 6wn city, were 4)«rmitted to inhabit Platan 
during one year. Afterward, the lands were coa»- 
fiscated to the public use t)f the Theban state, aind 
}et to Thiebto citizens on leases for tm years ; the 
tmm was levelled "with ti>e grotmd, the tempks 
feow^vefr being careiidly preserved ; ks^^ adjoining 
)faD tlie teiiople of Juno, aiv inn two hubcbred fecft 
IsquiDre, ^it[ething like the nwdetn cal*a;vamerai8 
jbf tlfe ikst, wiEis built with the * materials. In tiie 
^rit . of Grecian piety, with which revenge was 
"ccligraiilil, and ifo vice absoiiitelv incoitoistent, 
.fiiralture for the inn, vna<le c^ the iron and trass 
found ih tlie town, W8[s idediclU:ed to Juno ; iindti 
niew^tennlple, « ^i^ndttd feet Idiig, Wis tsfectsA to 
^tiie lia^ gcxld^s. 'SoebT^^ the fate of Platoa 
-m th6 tlinlfr^-ttiiMl ydiar from ks firiA alliatiM «^ 
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SECTION V. 

Sedition qf Corcyra ; Operations of the Athenian Fleets under 
Nicostratus and Euryintdon^ and of the Peloponnesian under 
Alddas. 

CHAP. From this scene of bloodshed and desolation^ 

v.J-,,-1— > such is the tenor of Grecian history, we jMDceed 

to another still more shocking, whence we should 

willingly avert our eyes, but for the. more than 

curious information, the valuable instruction which^ 

as from a well-imagined tragic fable, may be 

derived from it In the ilahd of Corcyra, since 

its connection with Athens, the democratical had 

been the prevailing interest. In the sea-fight with 

the Corinthians off Sybota, a number of -Corcy- 

Ch.is.8.s. rceans of rank had, as we have seen, been made 

prisoners ; add it became immediately the policy 

ef the Corinthian govemment to conciliate these!;, 

in the hope, through tinem, to bring over Corcyra 

to the Peloponnesian confederacy, which would of 

course restore some portion at least of the antieirt 

influence and autliority of Corinth in the iland. 

Thucyd, The Corcyraean nobles readily accedbd ' to . the 

L 3. c. 70. gj^j jj^^ . gjjjj possibly a less* reward than the 

change from a dungeon, with diaBy^fear of death, 
to liberty, affluence, and power, might have in- 
dueed them to accede to the sec(»id ; for te be 
masters of their iland^ under the sov^eanty of 
Corinth, was likely to be for liiem far pre- 
femble to living under the rod of demoereUc^ 
rule in the hands of their fellowcitizensv They 

wert 
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tirere however set at liberty. It was given out 
that they were bound by sufficient pledges to pay 
a large sum for their ransom, but the real ransom, 
appeared in the sequel. Every Corcyraean was 
canvassed sepjurately for his support, in the general 
assembly, to a question for renouncing the Athenian 
alliance, and renewing the antient connection of 
dorcyra with Corinth its mother-city. Success, 
in this intrigue was vdrious ; but party soon became 
warm, and the whole iland was in commotion, 
llie democratical leaders, in alarm, sent infor- 
mation to Athens, and the Athenian government 
dispatched ministers to watch over the interests 
of the commonwealth in Corcyra. It happened 
that ministers from Corinth arrived nearly at the 
same time. An ^sembly of the Corcyraean 
people was held in presence of both ; the question 
concerning the alliance was discussed; and the 
Corinthians so far prevailed, that, tho it was re- 
•solved to maintain the aUiance with Athens, it 
was nevertheless resolved to maintcdn peace with 
Peloponnesus. 

How far it might have been possible for the 
^stocratical party to stop there, and preserve 
-quiet, we have not means to judge ; but that no 
discreet zeal directed their following measures 
amply appears. A prosecution was commenced 
against Peitbias, chief of the democratical party, the 
most powerful individual of the iland, warm in the 
Athaiiair interest, and a public guest of the Athe- 
nian commonwealth. The vague accusation urged 
^against him was, * that he had subjected, or 
'^ ende^orod to subject his \ country to Athena.* 
. O 3 The 
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CHAP. The aristocFatical party had so ill considered tfeeir 
strength, or so ill concerted their measures^ tiiat 
he was acquitted. I;t was then perfaa|)& necessary 
for him to ruin those who would ruia hw; and 
the interest which had inabled him to repel the 
attack, woubJ be likely to give him ineaos o£ 
i^esrenge. He accused five of the wealtUest g( the 
aristocratical pacty of <:utting stakes in the sacred 
groves of Jupiter aod: Alcinoiis. Superstition 
focnished the crimen and party-spirit woiil4 decide 
upon the f^ct. We have difficulty indeed to 
kna^e an kidiiceilient for m^ of wenltik and 
paaak to risk the penalty, which was a stater, about 
a ^lii^ea^ for every stake. The five weare dU 
condemned in fines, to an amount t^t would 
reduce them to indigence. Immediate paysaeol 
or imprisonment were t^ alternative, to Jbf 
avoided only by fli^t, if incfeed that were now 
poracticable^ or by taking refuge at the altars. 
They chose the latter iexpedknt, hoping that thdar 
friends mtgi^ ^et obtain for them a miti^ttion.Qf 
the penalty. The interest, of Peithias i^owev^ 
^vented; an^, mdre madt^ in the sopreme 
ccruncitl in consequence jof tise a^sepce of the fisse, 
4e procured- a fesohitiQn for .prc^xxsii^ t0 tlfe 
^ople .an aUiaiice offensive as weiy ^aa: dibfensii^ 
mhh Anijieos. The j»i|)|diants(| looking' ncqKyi^ ^uk 
3XUQ ^d that.iDf theirs pe^y ;as > eein]Dft^aif J^ 
should .be c^ed, in tiie'rage iEif iies]f»Br,r>qiikkad 
tiie altars^ coUectedt&ooiae: of t^r ^hi^mt&^mfiiid 
Ahjemselves with cla^ens, and xusfaing intotthe 
eoumul-haU, killdd Pehbias; \^: o&ms^ sum 
counsellors) sicam private pe^rfions^ Jto Ihe aumbcir 

: V of 
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of sixty. Those counsellors of the democratipal s.ect. 
party, who fivoided th^ massacre, fled for refuge to ' — ^ — < 
the Athenian trireme, which lay ip the harbour. 

The five were no sooner thus masters of the Thucyd. 

cpunpil than thej sungimoned an assembly of the 

people, acknowleged what they had done, and 

claimed ni^rit from it, as what alone could save 

tihe commc^w^alth from subjection to Athens; 

i^kI then immediately proposed a decree foif 

maiotaining a strict neutrality, for refusing to 

i^mit mofe than one ship of war at a time 

belonging to either of the belligerent powers, an4 

fpr deokuring ^ny attempt to introduce more into 

any port pf Corcyra an act of hostility. Their 

own influjBiKe was extensive, their opponent!^ 

were iptim^dated aj;id without a tead, the decree, 

moderate in it^ purposes, was well calculated to 

gain ip the instant the approbation o;f ^11 who 

yere not violent in party, and it was qorried. 

I^iniste^. were then dispatched to Athens tfy, 

apologize, as £a.r as might be, to ^^e Atheniar^ 

ipyeroment for what had passed, as a naeasure, 

withiQ)i}|: fpy^lhpug^it, produced by the crisis of th^ 

IfiQIQI^ ^d to e$ect a reccmqiliation, if possible, 

^ith th§ Corcyr£!Bans who had fled thither, in^ 

tppil^^nsion pf th^ €J%:ficy o^ their endevora 

olbi^rwisie t9 ing^ge t)ie Athenians to interfere* 

li^^^. hgweyer of bdng received, at Athens, aj^ 

^bpjtftd.fey .dju^ autho%, they wei^ apprdiende^ 

W »b^i fn/gl g?Rt ip (Hi^tgdy ^ 
- M^aewfeife the ft^is^QfaticaJ party in Corcyn^ 
Hfe»if?sr fe^ ^dq^j »?asters of the 

gQveromebfc. I»Ci»tf%g^ Vj tjhe, ^val of ^ 
■ O 4 Corinthian 
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CHAP. Corinthian ship, with ministers from Lacedaemon, 

^ i they attacked, and in the moment overpowered 

their oppnents; who however not only held the 
citadel, but maintained themselves in some of the 
higher parts of the town. Collecting then their 
strength, they took possession of one of the ports 
of the city, called the Hyllaic. The aristocratical 
party held the agora and the principal port. Next 
iTmcyd. day Both sent detachments into the coimtry, to 

L S, c. 75. > - . , 

invite the peasant-slaves to their assistance, with 
promises of freedom. Iti this the democratical 
party had the greater success; The nobles on the 
other hand obtained eight hundred Epirot auxi- 
liaries from the continent. In the course of the* 
day, light skirmishes passed witli missile weapons, 
e. 74. On the next day but one matters were brought 
to a crisis. System was now in some degree" 
restbred in the conduct of the affairs of the demo- 
cratical party; and leaders were become settled 
in command and influence, in the room' of those 
who had been assassinated Tthey were superior in* 
numbers^ and, within the city, they possessed the 
more commanding situations. With these advan- 
tages, issuing from their quarters they attacked 
fheir opponents; and, siich was the feffect di 
party-spirit, the women took a zealous part rn thcf 
action, throwing bricks and' tiles from the house- 
tops, and supporting the tumult of battle^ says 
iThucydides, with a resolution beyond their nature.^ 
Late in the evening the atfetocratical party wfere* 
compelled to yield; and fearing that their oppo- 
nents, pressing upon the* in their retreat^ might 
Become masters of the naval ard^ial ajid tiiie port^ 
* - ^ their 
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their last refuge, they set fire to all th^ buildings 
about the agora, sparing neither their own houses 
(for there the principal men mostly had their 
residence) nor those of others; so that, beside 
dwellings, many warehouses full of valuable mer- 
chandize were consumed ; and had any wind 
blown toward the city, the whole would have 
been destroyed. The. conflagration effectually 
checked pursuit, and prevented that immediate 
destruction which the aristocratical party had ap- 
prehended ; but their affairs nevertheless suffered 
from the defection of their friafids. In the night 
not only the greater part of the Epirot auxiliaries 
made their escape to the continent, but the com- 
mander of the Corinthian trireme consulted his 
safety by sailing away. 

At the be^nning of this civil war, the demo- 
eratical party had sent intelligence to Naupactus, 
where Nicostratus son of Dei'trephes commanded 
the Athenian squadron. On the next day.afier Thocyd. 
the departure of the Epirot troops and the Corin- ^- ^- ^' ^^* 
thiah ship, Nicostratus arrived in the harbour oi 
Gorcyra with twelve triremes and five hundred 
heavy-armed Messenians. His purpose of course 
was to suppk>rt ib^ democrdticaj, which was the 
Atheman party ; but in th6 present circumstances^ 
his arrival perhaps gave greater joy to the defeated 
nobles^ who dreaded nothing to much as th^ 
£inrestrained revenge of their fellowcitizens. Nor 
dM he deceive thdr expectation : proposing a 
treaty, he succeeded in mediating an a^reemenl^ 
l>y which it was determined that ten (M))y, who 
%rere named as the i most guilty of ^e nobles^ 
-i . . should 
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c HA P. ^lould be brou^ tx> trial, and jkhat the rest ^bould 
retain all their rights as citizens^ under a demo- 
oatical government. He provided th^n that even 
the selected ten should have opportunity to escape; 
and tiius a sedition, begun with the most outoageou9 
violence, was composed in a manner Uttle hmiA 
of in Grecian annals, totally withotifc bloodshed* 
The proposal for a league offensive and ^^miw 
with Athens was carried, aa in the pr^Kiiil: fiiyr^Min- 
stances might be ejected, without oppoakion. 

Nic<>stratus woidd then have retitfned wHi^ hi»: 
whole squadron to Naupactus ; Jbut^ the mcar^ 
comj^tely to insure the contmuance.of ^juiet m 
happily restored, the democratic^ leaders. r$^u§$t^ 
that he would leave five of his ships ; uiidei^^kijpg 
to supply him with as many of ^heil: 9^1^ f^om- 
pletely manned. The ma^strate^ whos^ Qj^Gk;^ it 
was to appoint citizens for this service, .^n^tjq^ 
gain far^ef seci^ty against fr^h oommotioa }^f 
selecting ihany of the aristocraticai par^. IJ^ 
fortunately a suspicion ar9se among tbje$9,.tb«| 
the pretence of service was only a feint j that th§ 
purpose was to s^d them to Athens;. whej^, £0019 
the soverem pec^le, they expected oo fovqcsE^^ 
measure. Under this persuasion t^ b^t^ 
themselves, as st^piiapts, to thcit^i^teof jGifiWr 
and Poflux, whi<;h no assuram^i^^Hi^^Ap^^ 
could p^SHltdethapstd quit This exlvei^g^ 
apparently weak, mistrust asci|ted susiiioifmdiPM^ 
ihe demodratibal patly;, Aniaing themai^ve^ t|M^ 
l>rokein(0 the houses of the nobles jto; asm^ th^ 
lanhs; find they woiM have pix)e6eded H^bl^o^r 
ahed^ if ¥Iicdstt^t^ had not pcevented^ V^ 

alarm 
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aiarm of the aristocratical party then became Btci. 
miivarsal, and four hundred took sanctuary in the ' — ^-^^ 
temple of Juno. All the labcnrs of NicQ8tratx» 
tx) restore peace luid harmony were dum frustrated ; 
for mutiml jealousy pi^vaited the possibility jo£ 
accommodalaon. While the aippliairts of Juno 
feared afisaj^ation should they quit their t^anc* 
tuary, imd standng if they temaJaed^ l^eir oppo- 
nents were apprehaasive of some sudcjm blow 
QMiditaAed by thenu To pre^rent this, therdfon^' 
they 4prc^oaed to remote t^iem to a amall ihmd 
nc^ far from the shores near' wh^ch the t^i^de < . 
stdod, pronrniog not otily safely^ but re^plar stqfH 
plies of: provisioi^. The utter kiabi^ty. of the 
supipliaats in: any way to lidp themselves, induced 
them to .\cpnseat. The: same faoofidence earlier 
g^Tjen to the oaths, of their adversariesi^iand to Ax 
feilk of thie genanms l^kostaatus, >migh^ hajire pre- 
t^ented \thk misenes tioftb followed. 

, In /thi^ Jitater things had rested foop ot&ve day% Tbncyd. 
^rlieixaa. Pfilopanneskm fleet (rf fi%-three sfaipft of '• ^- ^r^ 
si^ar . appeared in: jsjlj^. It ^i^ui coi&taauided jb^ ^.69. 
jA^kidas, ^ho^ J9n ancbdjag At Gyttes^^ wi& the Aort; 
IqtiiBdfid Jforvthe jcdlii^jof Lei^bos^hadifoand ocdeia 
to go immediately to (uoi^j^ .»ittirth]rt0eft 
j^^diJkk)Adl* jshipa^ iiakibg Bcafii^te&> foriiisicoltegue 
iaicamntond ^Coiiiiteiiniitid^ itomiiti inma* c.rr. 
,4i»&^ sprad tito)u^ i ibsi JbipQ^^AfaelfMfy : tibk 
jkPiiii^pbiot^ ^GQjr<edy ^ JiBOii)ii^ ysdastiupr itaosl to 
;deeNid:>lJbd> I^leipcH^iipfiansatinanfisnt "m^^ib^ omn 
-IdkiKcitiscliiSL Tfai^ howeHeriobiEgfmlubiicostnrtiig, 
drihop witb/hls) ttftde wyia^hiiyi^^qiliil^ 4he ptet 
ia meet c&e Bekfonoesian fle^t^ ^^mote^^ «Ue 

Corcyrseans 
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CHAP^ Gorcyrseans to support him as they could get: 

^-^ — vr^ — ' their triremes ready. Sixty were immediately 

launched; but they were manned with so little 

selection, that as they advanced, scattered, toward 

the enemy, two deserted ; and, in some others, 

tiie crews went to blows among themselves. The- 

Peloponnesians, observing their confusion, detached^ 

twenty triremes against them, retaining thirty-five, 

including the deserters^ to oppose the Athenian 

Thu«yd. squadron. Nicostratus showed himself not less 

1. 3. c. 78. gjijjg jj^ military, than prudent and humane in civil 

command. By superiority in evolution, avoiding 
the enemy's center, he attacked one wing, and 
wmk a ship. The Peloponnesians then, as in the 
ingagem^it with Phormion off Rhium, formed in 
a circle. Nicostratus, as Phormion had done, 
rowed round them. With twelve triremes he was 
tims actii^ with advantage against liiirty-five, 
when the detached squadron, which had obtained 
morie decisive advantage against the Corcyrsean 
c79. fleet, returned to support their own. Nicostratus 
then retreated toward the port, in such order as to 
inable the distracted Corcyrasans also to reach it 
.without farther loss ; but thirteen of their ships 
had been already takeiv. 

It. was now evening, and nothing could exceed 
.' ; -the aliarm and confusion in Corcyra. An imme- 
diate attack was expected from the victorious fleet, 
^whRe it was scarcdy possible to be secure against 
idle dinnestic foe. «The suppliants of Juiio were 
^wever/r^oved from the iland to their former 
Ii»tu^ti6ii in t})ie temple, m<Mre out of reach of the 
£elc^p0Dnei3ians^^ imd such measures for: de£exB 

t: .:,•: . • of 
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of the town were taken as, in the tumult pf the 
moment, were judged proper. But the inability 
of the Spartan commander-in-chief, and appa- 
rently his cowardice, uncommon as that defect was 
in a Spartan, were their beat ^security. After his 
naval victory, instead of immediately pushing his 
success and profiting .from the consternation of the 
enemy, he retired with his prizes to the harbour 
of Sybota. Even on the next day, the active zeal 
of Brasidas in vain exhorted attack upon the city; 
Alddas would carry his exertion no farther than 
to debark some troops on the headland of Leu- 
cimne, and ravage the adjacent fields. The 
democratical Corcyroeans nevertheless remained Thocyd. 
in the most anxious suspense. Their domestic 
opponents were indeed completely in their power, 
but a superior enemy might severely revenge any 
severity exercised against them. It was therefore 
resolved to try, in, a conference, to make some 
.arrangement for mutual benefit. The body of the 
aristocratical party still refused all confidence to 
itheir opponents : but some, both of those who ha^ 
;and of those who had not, taken reluge in the 
•temples, less fearful, consented to serve in the fleet ; 
and thirty triremes were manned with mixed crews, 
those of the aristocratical party being distributed, 
:so as best to obviate danger from their disaffection. 
. Alcidas however attempted no attack : about noon 
he reimbarked his ravaging troops, and returned 
to his harbour of Sybota, where, in the evening, 
be received inteUigi^dce by fire-signals, that a fleet 
ictf sixty Athenian ships of w^r was approaching. 

Immediately 
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CHAP. Immediately he got under way ; and hastening his 
; ^, v ' ^ eoiirde clos^ under shore, as far as Leucadia, 
1 3. c 8ij would not double the cape of that peninsula, but 
dragi^ )iis gallies across the isthmus/ and so^ 
Ifasi^ imdiscdvered to Peloponnesus. 

No soOTier wtere the CorcyrBBan peq[^ assured 

of the approach of the Athenian fleet and the 

' fii^t of the Peloponnesian, than every dark passion 

toixed itdelf with the joy which instantly superseded 

theif fears ; and measures were deliberately taken 

for |)erpetrating one of the most horrid massacres 

rtfCGorded ih histoi^. *The Me^seniansj ytheito 

badEimped without, to oppose the forein ehemy^ 

^tie n&^ i«troduiced wiAin the walla. The fleet 

tmS thfen directed to pass from the town port to 

(tee Hyllaic |K)rt. In the way, all of tile aristo*- 

citbtical pai'ty among the crews were tlsrdwil 

overboard, and in the same instant mo^acre begaa 

th the city. The suppliants only ih the tek^ 

^ Juno remained protected by that superstitioia 

^ead, which so generally po^se^aed the Greeks^ 

^ tehipbttd evil ftkm t^ vehg^aote of%e ^godb 

fbr aflBrohts to Iheiiis^vesj white' no apffn-efaension 

H4ras entertJEUiled tdv tiie grossest violation of levery 

AfcHTA.! duty. This fear <rf ^tarvbg. rtev^eith^le» 

diduced about fifty of them, on the psrsuasion of 

ih^ oppotlefnts, to quit their situation ^d ^Hfemtt 

^ a trial. T^ey w^e all summarily c6ad^mAid 

-and in^^tanitly executed. Their ttaiserablie frieadb 

<in the ssmctuary, infc^rn/edbf their 6^.yifeMedtt(> 

^extreme despair : ^tfkit kitted 'onean6tiier withah 

ISfe temple; som^anged iklsta^lu^^ ^ trees 

of 
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6f the adjoniing sacred grove ; all, in ^me way, 
put a basty end to thek wi*elchednes8. 

In the city, and throngh the Sand, the scene o!f 
murder was not so quickty closed. For seven 
days the democtatical ^at^ty cohtinued huhting 
oQt their opqpioiii&nts^ and massacring wherever 
they could fii]ld them. , Some had taken sanctuacy 
in tbe temple of Bacchus. Sorperstitioas fear 
^i*«vehtal any direct violence there, but a wall wa9 
built aaroiind the temple, and they were starved to 
deatii. Nor was difference of political principles 
tod political connections the only criterion of 
capital offisnce. Opportunities for privs^te revenge^ 
ot private avarice, were in many instances Used 
Debtors cancelled tSieir debts by the mufdor of 
their creditors ; the nearest relations fell by eachf 
otiiidr s hands ; audaciousness in crime w'ent ao 
&r that sidme were forced ftma the temp^ to fcfe 
mibdered, iBLnd soine even murdered in them; 
fmd every enormity, says the historian^ usual iiv 
B^dilkHis, wto practised, and even more. 
^ The Athenian admiral, Eurymedon son of 
Thucles, lay in the harbour with hi? porferful Thuc^. 
fleet, the qiiiet rind fepparently apprpving i^Micttitot ^ 5- «• «^ 
of these disgraceful transactions; and not till the 
d^ittocraticd COTcytcfeans hs^d carried revenge t^ 
the utmost, sailed away. The impolicy of his 
'Cohduct sednis to have been tcfml to the inhti**^ 
inanity. I^^icostratus, interifering as a generoi& 
mediator, had put Corcyra into a situation to be 
'a valuable ally to Athens. The licence whicfr 
'Eurytnedon -gave, to mossii^re all who were sup- 
posed adlverse' 'to the! Athemalh interest, ha^ ^ 

'WW 
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very different effect ". About five hundred had 
escaped; some aboard the triremes which had 
deserted to the Peloponnesians, some on otlier 
occasions. They took possession of some forts 
and lands, which had belonged to the Corcyraean 
people, on the continent opposite to their iland ; 
and thence, with all the activity that the spirit of. 
revenge, the thirst of plunder, and the desire of 
recovering their antient possessions, united could 
excite, they carried on hostilities against Corcyra ; 
seidng ships, making descents on the coast, living 
by depredation, and wasting whatever they could 
not carry off. After this experience of the 
weakness of their adversaries, they detemiihed to 
attempt liie recovery of the iland ; and having in 
vain solicited assistance from the Lacedaemonians 
and Corintiiians, who would no more risk their 
fleet against the naval force of Athens, they, with 
a few auxiliaries, who made their whole number 
only six hundred, debarked on Corcyra. The con? 
duct of these undoubtedly brave, but apparently 

ill-judging 

" Thucydides in his manner of marking the different 
characters and different merits of the twa Athenian com* 
nianders, offers an admirable model for writers of. co temporary 
history. Without any offensive remark, meerly stating facts 
.in the simplest manner, he gives the reader fully to discover 
which deserved the highest praise, and which disgraced him- 
self and his country. Nicostratus, arriving in the very height 
4^ the sedHiop, with only a small force, with which he had 
soon to cope with a very superior enemy^ interfered as a 
generous mediator, and so efficaciously as to prevent all out- 
rage. Eurym^don came commanding a fleet of sixty ships 
of war, a force that deterred opposition: he stayed seven days, 
during which all the enormities were committed, and he went 
-away. This is absolutely all that the; historian says of Eury- 
medon: but that so short a tale, with so few circumstances 
marked, might not escape the reader's notice, widi a slight 
vyariation of words, he repeats it. 
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ill-jud^g men, misled by pajssion^ remarkably sect. 
supports an observation which Strabo, who lived v 
in an age to see and to advert at leisure to the 
consequences, has made upon the conduct and 
character of his fellbwcountrymen. The warmth 
of tenaper, which p>erpetually ingaged their whole 
souls in party disputes and petty quarrels, disabled 
them for great objects : insomuch that they were 
continually employing, for mutual destruction, 
abilities and courage, which, with more political 
union, might have inabled them to defend their 
independency for ever, against Rome, and against 
the world. The aristocratical Corcyneans, had 
lliey directed their \aews to their estaUishment on 
tiie soil where they had found refuge, might pro- 
bably have raised a powerful city there. But 
passion, to an extraordinary degree, still directed 
. their measures. Immediately on landing in Cot- 
cyra, determined to maintain themselves or die, 
they burnt those vessels by which they had 
hitherto been successful and even powerful Th^ 
.liien occupied and fortified mount Istone, which 
^was certainly a prudent step; and, from that 
^ advantageous post, issuing as opportunity offered, 
_ they c(»qtipelled their adversaries to confinement 
within their walls, and themselves commanded the 
country* The calamities which followed, being 
connected with Athenian history, will be for notice 
' hereafter. 
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SECTION VI- 

An Athenian Squadron sent lo Sicily under Laches. End of 
the Festileme at Athens. Sixth Year of the War : Opera-- 
t ions of the Athenians, under Nicias on the Eastern Side df 
Greete, and under Demosthenes on the Western: State rf 
^tolia : D^eat <f Demosthenes near Mgitium : A Pelpr 
ponnesian Army sent into the Western Provinces; Ozolian 
Locris acquired to the Peloponnesian Confederacy : Demos- 
thenes elected General of the Adamanians ; Battle ofOlpd^; 
Battle qf idomenti: Important Suceesees (f Demosthenes : 
Peace between the Acdrnanians and Ambrachts. . . 



CHAP. The SicUian Greeks, mostly well-disposed to the 
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Pelopoim^sians, and ingaged in alliance wih theai, 

but distracted by a variety, of political interea.^ 

wittun thisk Hand, had given no assistance in 

B.C. 4127. operation. War bad now broken out anCKMoig 

p. w.'d. * .themselves ; and toward the end oi summer, aft§r 

iTsre^M. *^* return of EiMryme&)n- from Oorcyra, the 

Athenians sent a squadron of twenty sMps, uiKi$r 

Laches soil of Melanopus, to ass^t. the LeKHitinef , 

an Ionian people> agamst the Syira^Hi^an^, w]|0 

; Were of Dorian race. Hbe consequences did QQt 

ttfecome immediately very importaat; aikl it m^ 

bih most convenient to defer all fairther aqcount .^f 

, 'Sicilian affairs tiU the period when Sicily becan^ 

the principal scene of miUtaiy operation. 

«.87. In the beginning of the insuihg lyiitfi^, .^e 

pestilence again broke out in Athens. It had 

never yet intirely ceased, tho after the two first 

years, there had been a remission: but in the 

renewal of its fury it seems to have worn iteelf 

. - ^ Yout, 
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out, 9^ we hear of H no more. In its whole sect. 
coy^r^e it carried off not less than four thousand v y.^ * 
fow hundred of those Athenians in. t^ prime of 
life who were JproUed among the heavy-armed, 
and three hundred cpen of the higher rank who 
served in the cavalry. Of the multitude of otheip, 
persons who perkhed by it, no meaps existed for 
ascertaining the number. 

Archidamus kiqg pf Sparta did not long outlive, 
tte friend of his youth, whom in old age he was, 
destined to oppose in arms, the illustrious ^itizen,^ 
nifibo with more than regal sway had directed the ^ 
a^rs of lie Athenian depiocracy. Pericles died 
about the beginning of the third canipain of the w^^ 
Archidamus commanded the Peloponneslan army 
i^^iich invaded Attica in the following sprii^ ; and it 
ia the last occasion upon which the cotemporary his- 
torian mentions him. }n the fifth year Gleomenes^ 
regent fbr the minpr king of the other rei^iing 
£imily, had the office of general of the confederacy ; 
and now, in the sixth spni^g, the command w^ B.C. 486. 
ffOiem to Agis, son of Archijdamus. The forces p/w.'e.* 
were ajssembjed jat tk^ JCcMrinthian isthmus for a J^^*^J.*'i9. 
proposed ijiyo^ion of Attica, when the terroi^ of 
iS^p^at^d earthqii^Jies, ^hich affected yafipus pwtfJ 
of Gi^eee vvith uRcojawnon violeijj^e, cbec^ked the 
4^^ jWd the trpQps were dismissed. 

As the yf§f 4v^w out in l^gt^, every circum; - 

litmce tended more aijd more to j.ustjfy the 

©Qunsejs jf bich Ifd the Ajbe.niafliS J9 in^e in it * 

JKTotwithataii^yyag tbjit q^^ff^t^, beyond )?ijWWi 

pniidei^e to for^^^e, whi^ h^ so reduced thp 

ftrengtb of the Qomn^wejgdl^; notwithsten%t£ 
. p 2 " the 
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CHAP, the loss of those talents which had prepared it^ 
resources during peace, and directed them during 
Ae two fir* years of hostility ; Athens was ad- 
vancing toward a superiority which promised, 
under able conduct in the administration, to be 
decisive. Indeed the energy of -the Athenian 
government, directed for near a century by a 
succession of men of uncommon abilities, was so 
put into train, that notwithstanding the infericwity 
of the present leaders, it was scarcely perceived to 
slacken. Democracy, tho a wretched regukitor, is 
a powerful spring. The highest offices in Athene 
were now open to the lowest people. Great 
competition of course arose ; atid one consequence 
was, that men of rank and education, howevar 
unambitious, were forced to put themselves for- 
ward in public business, that they might aVbid 
being trodden upon by their inferiors. ^ Thus 
Nicias seems to have been rattier compdlid- by 
circumstances, than induced by his own incHnaticmy 
tB accept the situation in which he was placed. 
He had succeeded Pericles in the office of com- 

Pint. tit. mander-in-chief. Plutarch says, that his cautious 
temper led him always to chuse commands idbere 
success might be certain, tho the glory would be 
small ; not firom any defect of personal, but of 
political courage ; he was less afraid of the swcmls 
of enemies than of the voices of fellowcitkens. 
After the reduction of Lesbos he had conducted 
the Athenian forces against a fcntified ilet, called 
Minoa, at the mouth of the harbour of Nissea, 
the sea-port of Megara. It was without muth 
difficulty taken; and a garrison wa3 leftin it llie 

purpose 
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purpose was to prevent any foture- surprize, like 
that lately attempted upon Peiraeus, and to curb 
more eflfectually the Megarian privateers ; which, 
notwithstanding the lookout from Salamis, annoyed 
the Athenian trade. 

In the present summer it was determined to 
send out two expeditions. Having recovered the 
principal of those dependencies in Thrace, whose 
revolt had given rise to the war, having checked * 
defection in Asia by the severe punishment of the 
Lesbians, having learnt to despise the ravage , of 
Attica, and, safe within their walls, possessing a 
navy that commanded the seas, the Athenians had 
ieisure and means to prosecute offensive operations. 
Nicias, with a fleet of sixty triremes, went to the iTiucyd. 
iland of Melos ; whose peojde, a Lacedaemonian 
colony, tho through dread of the naval force of 
Athens they had avoided acting with the Pelo- 
ponnesians, yet rejected the Athenian alliance, 
aiwl refused to pay -tribute. It was expected that 
the waste of their lands would have brought - 
them to submission; but the Melians shutting 
themselves within their walls, with a declared 
determination not to treat, the 'tedious business 
of a siege was postponed for another ^nterprize, 
which had been concerted before the fleet left 
Attica. Passing to Oropus, on the confines of 
.Boeotia, Nicias landed his forces by night, an^ 
inarched immediately to Tanagra, where he was 
met by the whole strength of Athens, undeir 
Hipponicus son of Callias, and Eurymedon son .of 
Thucjes, whose conduct at Corcyra, it appears, 
had not displeased the people hh soverein. The 

P 3 day 
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day was spent in ravaging the Tanagrsean \^^^ 
On the following day, theTanagraeans, reinforce^^by 
a small body of Thebans, ventured an action, but 
were defeated. Erecting then their trophy, the 
forces under Hipponicus and Etirymedon marched 
back for Athens, and the otherd to their ships. 
Nicias proceeded with the fleet to the Locrian • 
coast, plundered and wasted what was readily 
within reach, and then he also returned home. 
The expedition indeed seems to have had no great 
object. Apparently, the principal ptirpose waa to 
acquire a little popularity to the leaders, and 
obviate clamor against them, by retaliating the evils 
of invasion on those of their enemies who were 
most within reach, and by holding out the recom* 
pense of pillage to gratify the vulgar mind. 
Thocyd. . The purpose of the other expedition was to 
1. 3. c. 9 . ^yppQj.^ ^g allies, and extend the influence of 

Athens, in the western parts of Greece ; a servicie 
on which a squadron had been employed eva^y 
C.7. summer from the beginning of the 'war. Phormion, 

during his command on that station, had so in* 
deared himself to the Acamanians, that they par- 
ticularly requested his son, or at least sothe relation, 
for his successor. A petition so honorable to 50 
deserving an oflicer was not denied. In the fourth 
year of the war, Asopius son of Phormion was 
appointed to the command of a squadrbn of tihdrty 
ships. With these he successfully raviaged the 
coast of L^tconia, and then, according to his 
orders, sending hoime the greater; part, proceeded 
with twelve to his station at Naupactbs. Anxidiis^ 
on his arrival there, to show himi^f worthy ttf 

th# 
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the preference given to. a son of Phormion, he sect. 
i^eems to have undertaken what his force wa^ v__^l_. 
unequal to; and after an unsuccessful attempt 
Q^^unst (Eniadae^ he lost his life in an attack upon, 
Leucas. In the next year we find the command 
conunitted to Nicostratus, who, witlji only twelve 
^iremes had distinguished himself so advantage- 
ously in the Corcyraean sedition, and in action xbucyd. 
with the Pelopbnnesian fleet. Thirty were now 
fent to Naupactus, under Demosthenes son pjf 
Alcistheqes. 

Demosthenes be^in operatiQn3 by the sui:prize «• 94. 
pf EUomenus, a port of the Leucadian territory, 
whose garrison he put to the sword; and then^ 
poUecting the allies of tho^e parts, Acarqanians, 
Zacynthians, and Cephallepians, in addition to 
the Naup^Jjan Messenians, who were in effect 
Athenian subjects, and obtaining fifteen triremes 
from Corcyra, he proceeded against Leucas itself. 
The Leucadians, unable to resist such a force in 
jthe field, abandoned their territory to its ravages, 
and confined themselves within their walls. The 
Acari^anians were highly desirous to reduce a city 
perpetually hostile to them, an^ situate in a manner 
within their country. But, before the siege could 
be formed, Demosthenes wr\s allured by a morp 
splendid, thofar more hazardoi^s project, suggested 
by, the Naupactian Messemans. 

iEtolia was a much mpye fqnnid^ble jfpe tp 
,lS^9,up«u:;t3Lis than lieucas to Ac^^ -^1)^;?XS • 
. numbered among the memberi^ of tl^e Greek naticHi, 
yet^ven in that ^, when science ^nd ^art were 
, approacjiing meridian splendor in Attica, scarcely , 
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CHAP, sixty miles from their borders, the ^tolians were 
a most rude peopie. Since the Trojan war, bar- 
barism ratiier than civilization seems to have 
gained among them. They lived scattered in im- 
fortified villages : they spoke a dialect scarcely 
intelligible to the other Greeks ; and one clan of 

Thucjd. them at least, the Eurytanian, was said to feed on 
raw flesh ; they used only light sirms ; yet their 
warlike character was high. The Messenians 
urged, that this hostile people might be subdued 
with the force now collected ; and then nothing 
would remain, in that part of the continent, able 
to oppose the confederate arms. Not only these 
arguments ingaged the attention of Demosthenes, 
but the view which they opened led him to form 
a more extensive plan. Having reduced ^tolia, 
he thought he should be able, without^oiher forces 
than those within his command, to penetrate^ 
through th« Ozolian Locris, *and, keeping the 
impassable summits of Parnassus on the right, 
traverse the high lands as far as Cytinion in 
Doris. Hence the descent would be easy into 
Phocis, whose pepple he hoped, firom of old 
fiiendly to Athens, would zealously join him with 
their forces; for they had been witiiheld from 
the Athenian confederacy only by their situation, 
surrounded by the allies of liie Peloponnesians ; 
and if a party adverse to the Athenian interest 
shoidd now prevail among them, he could easily 
restore the superiority to its firiends. Arrived in 
Phocis, he should be on the borders of Boeotia ; 
and assisted by the Phocian forces, he could 
make such a diversion on the northern or westOTi 

.frcmtier 
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iirontier of that powerful hostile province, that, 
with due cooperation from Athens, and some 
assistance from a party favoring democracy, which 
was to be found in every Grecian state, there was 
no degree of success against^ the enemies of the 
commonwealth in the northern parts of Greece, 
to which it might not lead. 

In the opinion of Thucydides, if we may judge 
from the manner of a writer so cautious of declaring 
an opinion, the enterprize was ably projected ; but 
obstacles occurred, Against the projector s hopes. 
The Acamanians, disappointed in their own views, 
and offended at the preference apparently given to 
the Messenians^ refused to join in it. The Corcy- 
neans, whose government, pressed by a domestic 
enemy, could ill spare any part of its strength, 
took the opportunity of example for returning 
faoftie. The Cephallenians, Zacynthians, and Mes- 
senians remained ; apparently all together no great 
force, and the Athenian infantry were only tiiree 
hundred; but the Ozolian Locrians of CEneon, 
inveterate enemies of the ^tolians, were ready 
to join, in any attempt against them ; and their 
intimate knowlege of the country, and practice 
in war with the people, made their assistance 
particularly valuable. The Messenians moi^over, 
who were best acquainted with the strength of 
JEtolia, and were likely to be the greatest suf- 
ferers from a miscarriage oi the undertaking, 
persevered in recomm^iding it ; and Demosthenes 
was unwilling to give up a favorite project, with 
opportunities which might not recur. It was ac- 
cordingly determined that the siege of Leucas 

should 
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CIIAP. shotdd be pc^tponed, and that the foBces under 

w-,.,^!--! the Athenian general should enter iEtolia by this 
nearest way from CEneon, while the CEneonians 
took a circuit to meet him in the interior couxriry. 

•Thucyd. The armv of Deftiosthenes was so little tiume^ 

rous, that the whole passed a night in the precinct 
of the temple of Nemefan Jupit^, 6ci the border 
of Locris, where, according to re^port current in 
the country, the poet Hesiod died. Neverti^les^ 
no force appealing m the fi§ld capable of opposing 
him, the three towns of Potidanium, Croc;ylium,^^and 
Tichmm, were taken in as many days ; and plupder> 
* was collected to such an amount as toinfluonce 
the decision of future measures. It was sent to 
•Eupolium inXocris, while the army. remained. ajt 

c. 97. Tichiym. As ^soon as it was safely lodged, pur- 
suing still the advice of the Mess^aps, without 
waiting for the Locrians, who had not yet joined 
him, Demosthenes proceeded to -Egitium, which 
was abandoned on his approach, and he took 
possession of the empty town. 

Ibid. & He was now in^ a mountainous and woody 

country, full of defiles, with his little army cqn- 
•sisting almost wholly of heavy-armed infantry. 
Meanwhile the iEtolians^ who had early gather/^ 
his intention from his preparations, ^ and who, by 
.the time he past/sed their frontier, had alrpady 
collected their forces from the most distant p^rt^, 
arrived in the ne^hborhood of iEgitium. Wejl 
knowing their advantage, they would qofae tp pp 
regulitr ingagement; but occupying the , heights 
turound, made desultQiy attacks upon the allied 
ttm^ in .various parts, nuiniiayr.dasfp.the hjUs, 

throwing 
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throwing their (hurts, retiring whenever the enemy 
advanced, jmrsuing wtiea they retired, and, both 
in pursuit and in retreat, possessing, with th^ 
light armour, certain advtotage. 

Demosthenes had now to regret that he had 
hot waited the arrival of his Locrian allies, armed 
like the iEtolians, and accustomed to contend 
with them in their desultory mode of action. As 
long as the few bowmen of his army had a supply Uncyd. 
of arrows, wherever they could give their assist^ 
ance, their weapons, of longer flight, kept oflF the 
^nemiy, ill armed for defence. But when, at 
length, all* were worn with long exertion, and their 
.bmnvs were nearly spent, their commander re-' 
ceived a mortal wound, and presently they dis- 
persed, each to seek safety as he mi^ht. The 
heavy-arrtied then, unable to stand the darts o^ 
the ^tolians, whotn, with their weapons, they 
could not rdich, had no resource but in hasty 
retreat Pursued by active men, practised in 
running among rocks and mountains, many were 
|[illed. A Messenian, on whom they had principally 
depended as their guide in this wild and rough 
couBtry, was among tiiose who early fell. Some 
then strayed into impassable ddls, and, a consider- 
able body entering a pathless wood, the JEtolians 
set fire to it, and all were destroyed. Order was 
now totally lost, and every form of fli^t and of 
destruction, says the cot^nporary' historian, was 
experienced by the Athenians and their alli^. 
Prodis, the second in coinnmnd, was kilted, with 
a humlred arid twenty of tiie three huiidrkl^ heavy- 
Utrmed Athenians ;' and of all the youth of Attens 

who 
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CHAR who fell in the whole war, continues the historian; 

^ — ^ — '• those were the prime* Of the allies also a large 
fHToportion were. slain. The survivors, with dif- 
ficulty reaching the coast, at the distance of about 
ten miles from the place of action, proceeded to 
(Eneon. The bodies of the dead being obtained 
for burial/ through the usual c^emonies, those of 
the Athenians were carried to Athens by the re- . 
tummg fleet ; but the unfortunate conunander, 
fearing to meet the anger of his soverein the 
Athenian people, remained at Naupactus. 

Thncjd. A circumstance which, in llie eye of dispas* 

1. 3 c. 100. • . . 

' ' sionate reajson, must tend to justify the attempt 
of Demosthenes, would perhaps inhaiice,. at least 
in the moment, the indignation of an ill-informed 
public. The iEtolians had sent three ambassadors, 
one firom each of their principal clans, to Corinth 
and Lacedaemon, to request assistance against 
the common enemy ; proposing, as their particular 
object, to take Naupactus, which would deprive 
the Athenians of their, best means for kcfeping a 
fleet -in the western seas. The success obtained 
against Demosthenes appears to have obviated 
former scruples, and it was resolved to giiati%; the 
JEtolians ; but whether the jealousy of the kings 
or of the people was the obirfacle, there seems to 
have been always 'a difficulty in sending, out a 
Lacedaemonian force otherwise than uiKler.royid 
conamand. ' Tlie business of ;£tolia not being 
tiiovight of iinportance enough to require one oi 
the lyings of Sparta, no Lacedaemonian troc^s were 
sent : a body of three thousand of the allies only, 
ware toward autumn assembled at Delphi; but 

these 
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these were placed under the orders of three Spar- sect. 
tans, Eurylochus, Macarius, and Menedoeus. ^^ — ^ — ' 

The Ozolian Locrians, whose country lay Thucyd. 

between Delphi and ^tolia, were then in alliance 
witii Athens. But the people of Amphissa, one 
of the principal towns, alarmed at the prospect of 
attack from the Peloponnesian confedaracy, and 
still more apprehensive of any interest which their 
neighbors and inveterate enemies, the Phocians, 
might acquire with the Lacedaemonian commaiv- 
ders, proposed to Eurylochus to ingage in alliance 
with Lacedaemon ; and assured him that he might 
make a readier acquisition of all the Ozouan 
Locris, so little firm was it in the Athenian in- ^ 
terest, by negotiation than by arms. The pro- 
posal perfectly suiting the views of the Spartan 
general, he sent ministers through all the Locrian 
towns. The narrow territory of the Ozolian 
Locris was at this time divided between no less 
than thirteen republics. Urged at the same time 
by the Peloponnesian arms, ready to fall up(Hi 
them, and by both the' example and the persuasion 
of the Amphissians, ei^t of these acceded to the 
Feloponneidan confederacy. Of the remainder, 
the Olpaeans ^ve hostages as pledges that they 
would commit no hostility against the Pelopcm- 
i^ians, but refused to ingage in offensive allianoe 
agltinst the Athenians. The Hyaeansjrefus^ even 
to give hostages, till the Peloponnesian forcec^ 
entered 'their territory and took one of thdr 
villages. The CEnecmians and £upolit£ins pdr- 
severii^ in fidelity to their ingag^xients -with 
Athens and with their neighbors of Naupadw, 
J " their 
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CHAP. ti>eir towns w^re attacked and tftken. The has* 

^ .^J— / tages being then sent to Cytinion in Doris, i(nd 

. hs! am. the -EtoUan forces having joined the Peloponne^an, 
Eurylochus entered* the Naupactian t^rritwy, 
ravaged the whole, and took the suburbs Of 
Naupactui^ which were unfortified. Postponi^g^ 
then the siege of the town, he proceeded to the 
easfer conquest of the neighboring town of Moly- 
creium, a Corinthian colony, but long since subj^t 
to Athens. 

Demosthenes, living as a private individual at 
Naupactus, saw with the utmost anxiety theae 
consequences of his rash enterprize. Uncommis- 
sioned he went into Acamania ; and, tho at fir^t 
ill received, he^ persevered in apology, remoor 
strance, and sohcitation, till he obtaiaed Q. thousand 
heavy-armisid Acamanians, with whom he pa4»»e(}' 
by sea to Naupactus. The principal hope oi 
taking the {dace having been foimded on ^e 
ext^it o# the fortifications, and the dispix^xurt 
donate smallness of the garrison, thi$ s^asotia^e 
reinforcement gave \^ security : fin* faiockade by 
land would be nugatory ag^dnst & town opeor tf^ 
the sea, of which tihe Ath^uans were masters. ~ 

The disappomtm^[it on this oocasion ww 
lessened to EurylpchuiB by greater views oflmkig 
« another quainter, j^^tinisters finom Aotfar^ida had 
eoUcited his assistance for the conijuest of ^ 
Amphilodiian Argos. Success, they wged, wpuid 
be attended with the inmiediate submission of: sSk 
Amphaiodd^ ; Acamama au^t then he i^itafiked 
vwith aA^anti^e > and the consequence^ reasoiHddy 
jte behoped for, would be the acquisition .of idl 

that 
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liiat part of the continent to the Lacedsemoniaii 
confederacy. Eurylochus acceded \o the proposal, 
and, withdrawing his forces into ^tolia, waited 
there, whfle the AmlMraciots should prepare for the 
mecution of their p^ of the undertaking. 

Autumn was ahready advanced, when a body Tbncyd. 
of three thousand Ambracian heavy-armed foot *• ^- *^ ^^ 
entered Argeia (so the territory of the Amphilor 
ehiaii Argos was called) and seized Olpae, a strong • 
fortress upon a hill close upon the gulph, belonging 
to the Acamanians, but little more than three - 
Biiles from Argos. Intelligence was immediately 
communicated through Acamania, and the force 
of the country w€l$ assembled : part marched to 
(the assbtance of Argos, part was stationed at 
Cremse in Amplulodiia, to watch the approach of 
£uryk>chus, which the motions on all i»des iiad 
^ven reason to expect. At the same time dis- 
paldieB were sent to Aristoteles son of Timocrates, 
^^kem commanding the Athenian squadron in the 
western seas, requesting soccour ; but, such was 
thi^ opimon which the Acamanians hdd of Demos- 
Ihenes, nolwkhstanding his defeat in ^tolia, not- 
wftJKStamKng the oienoe they had tak^i at him, 
«nd w^e he was yet afraid to meet the judgement 
ctf the despotic nuiititnde in his own country, in 
this ot^cal moment t^y sent him an> imdtatioD 
tXK take the office of oMnnEiaiider-'in^chief of the 
forces of all the Acamai»»|i republics. This re- 
markaye fact, highly honoradsle to Demosthenes, 
fffoves tnNN« than 4hat ke was personally re- 
spected among the Acarmcraans. Their .country 
wtts:neady>equal in extent to Attica, and perhaps 

proportionally 
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proportionaJly populous in free subjects,- tho ndt 
in slaves ; but being divided among a number of 
village republics, no man could have either the 
education of Athenians of rank, or that acquamt- 
ance with public business, upon a great scale, 
which the Athenians in office acquired. Hence, 
in a ^eat measure, the admitted superiority of 
the Athenians and X^cedaemonians, to the other 
*^ Greeks ; and hence the Acamanians felt the wbjA 
of a man better educated, and better initiated in 
public business than any among themselves, to 
take, in the present moment of danger, the supreme 
direction of their aflfairs. 

T>^acy<!* Eurylochus, upon receiving information of the 

movement of the Ambraciots, crossed the; Acheloiis, 
and hastened through Acamania. Ayoidii^ the 
towns, he passed unnoticed through the country, 
now deserted, the men being with the army, the 
women in the fortified places, till he reached 
Agrai's, a detached district, occupied by an £tolian 

strab. tribe. Thence proceeding over an uncultivated 
' mountainous tract, and evading thus the body of 
Acamanians appointed to watch his entrance into 
Amphilochia, he descended by night into Argeia, 
passed unperceived between the town of Argos 
and the Acamanian camp, and joined the Am- 
braciots in Olpae. Strong with this junction, he 
moved next morning, and xhose a situation not 
for distant, where he incamped. 

Thocyd. Aristotelcs meanwhile, with his squadron of 

1. 3. c. 107. • 1 . 1 

twenty ships, amved m the Ambradan gulph, 

accompanied by Demosthenes, who brou^t a 

small reinforcement to the land-force, two hundred 

. heavy- 
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heevy-anned Messenians, and sixty Atheniaii 
bowmen. The whole strength of Acamania was 
already collected at Argos, with only a small body 
oi Ainphilochians, of whom the greater part, 
friendly to the Athenian interest, were withhesld 
by the Ambraciots. Invited by the Acamanians 
only, Demosthenes was how elected commander- 
in-chief of aU the allied forces ; and the resolution 
was taken, by common consent, to give the enemy 
battle. The army in consequence moved toward 
dpae, and Demosthenes incamped on ground 
divided only by a deep valley from the camp of 
EurylochiBS. 

Thus situated, both armies rested five days, Thucyd. 
and on the sixth both prepared for battle. De- iW,*^' ' 
BK)6thenes had observed that the enemy out^ 
numbered him, and, to prevent being surrounded, 
be placed four hundred heavy and as many light^ 
armed Acamanians iti a hollow covered with 
bushes> whence they would have opportunity to 
attac^^ in the f^aXi that extreme of the enemy's 
line which would, overstretch his flank. The 
Messenians were placed in the right, with a few 
Athenians, apparently from the fleet, with whom 
he took post himself. The AmphUochians, whp 
were not regular heavy-armed, but used javelins, 
i^ere mix^d witli the Acamanians in the rest of 
th0 line : the ATgians are not mentioned, few of 
thesi probably ^^ing to bef spared from the garri^oi^ 
9f\ thm teinn. Gb the other, side Eurylochus^ 
with a chosen body, took the left of .hia;Uoe» 
Agi^V^t Demosl^^ties >ahd the MesseniaoB : the 
Mw^^fymm jy«ere(t)ci3tedi next to Jiim $ .the other 
v^dVoL. II L Q Peloponnesian* 
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CHAP/ Pelopomiesians were mixed with the Ambraciots ; 
whO) being a Corinthian colony, preserved the 
Peloponnesian arms and discipline, and were 
esteemed the best soldiers of that part of the 
continent 

The armies meeting, the Peloponnesian left, 
outstretching the right of the enemy, was wheeling 
to attack their flank, when they were themselves 
attacked in the rear by the Acamanians from the 
ambush. Eurylochns was killecj; the Pelopon- 
nesians about him, panic-struck, fled ; and thb 
immediate defeat of what was reputed the firmest 
part of the army, spred dismay as far as the 
knowlege of it was communicated. Demosthenes 
profited firom the opportunity, the Messenians in 
particular seconding him with a valor worthy of 
the fame of their antient heroes ; and quickly the 
left and center of the enemy were completely 
routed, the Mantineians only retreating into Olp© 
in some order. But in the meantime the x^m- 
braciots and others, who held the right of the 
Peloponnesian army, had defeated the Acamanians 
opposed to them, and pursued as far as Argos. 
Here however the flying troops found refuge, 
while the conquerors, returning toward the field of 
battle, were attacked by superior numbers, and, 
not without considerable loss, joined their defeated 
Comrades in Olpae. The slaughter of the Pelo- 
ponnesian army Altogether was very great, and^ 
of the three Spartan generals, Mededa^us only 
survived. 

By the unforeseen train of circumstances wfaidi 
led to this battle, and much by the activity and 

aUe 
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able condact of Demosthenes, both in previous ^^yj^* 
measures and in the action itself^ the face of ' — - — * 
things was now completely changed in the western 
countries ; the Aih&mn affairs were at once re- 
stored, as if the disa3ter in iEtolia had never 
bipfieBed ; aad ii^tead of gaining Naupactus, 
kitely considered as the last refuge of the Athenian 
interest in those parts, the Peloponnesian cause 
was in a far worse situation than before any force 
from Peloponnesus was sent into the country. 
Menedaeus, with whom the command of the defeated ?\"*^^^:^ 

] . I. 3. c. lOt. 

army remained, was at a loss for measures. He 
had fofce indeed sufficient to defend the fortress 
he held, but meelns were wanting to subsist there. 
He had no stores, and by land a victorious army, 
by sea the Athenian fleet, excluded supplies. On 
the day after th_e battle therefore, when he applied 
for. leave to bury the dead, he sent proposals for 
Auirendering Olpae, upon condition of having safe 
passage for his troops to their several homes. 
Leave to bury the dead was readily granted; the 
rest was openly refused j but assurance was secretly 
given, that the Peloponnesians might depart in 
safety, if they would go quietly and quickly. In - 
this, Demosthenes and the Acamanian chiefs had . 
two objects ; to have the Ambraciots, and the 
mercenary troops in their service, at mercy ; 
and to weaken the Peloponnesian interest in those 
parts, by rendering the Peloponnesian name, and 
{laxticularly the Lacedaeinonian, odious for self- 
kiterestedness and treachery, Menedaeus did not 
sci^le to accq^t the conditions: the dead were 
hastity buried ; and then the Pelopoi^esians, of 

Q 2 whom 
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CHAP, whom the Mantindans were the largest surviving 

^---v-^ — ' portion, went out in small parties, under pretence 
of gathering herbs and firewood. The Aipbraciots 
and others, as soon as it was observed that all the 
Peloponnesians had quitted the place, and were 
already at a distance, in great alarm followed, in 
hope to overtake them. The Acamanians fr<Mn 
their camp perceiving this, without waiting for 
orders, immediately pursued equally Peloponne- 
sians and Ambraciots ; and when their commanders 
interfered, some went so far as to throw darts at 
them, supjposing the public interest betrayed, Th« 
matter being however at lengA explained, the 
Peloponnesians, where they could be with certainty 
distinguished, were peraiitted to pass unmolested. 
But much doubt arose, and much contention, which 
were Peloponnesians; for the Ambraciots retained 
^o nearly the armour, habit, and speech of their 
mother-country, that the discrimination was dif* 
ficult. About tvi(o hundred were killed ; the rest 
reached Agrais, whose pritice, Salynthius, gave 
them a kind reception. 

Thacjd. The administration of Ambracia, on receiving 

intelligence that their troops were possessed of 
Olpife, had hastened to support them with theit 
whole remaining strength. Ignorant of what had 
since passed^ they had already entered Amphi^ 
lochia, when information of their HKurcfa was 

•• ^1*- brQught t6 Dertiosthenes. Immediately that 
general sent a strong detachment of ^camankm 
troops ' to preoccupy the d^lks^ of the highfamdi^ 
which the ehleniymust cross t6 eijter the^ plabl^f 
Argeia. 'A few miles ' from Olpie were two 10% 

- ^ hills, 
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hills, called Idomehe, at the highest of which the s e c t. 
detdchtnent arrived by nighty unpercfeived by the ^ 
Ambraciots, who were incamped on the other hilL 
Demosthenes, after having made the remainder 
of his army take refreshment, marched jn the 
evening in two divisions ; one of which he led 
binnself by the plain, the other he sent over the 
Amphilochian mountains. About daybreak txJth 
arrived at the camp of the Ambraciots, who were 
still at their rest. Demosthenes had formed his 
advanced guard of Mess^nians ; who, speaking 
the Doric dialect, deceived the Atnbraciot out- 
guards, while it was yet too dark to see distinctly, 
so as to pass for their own people from Olpae. 
The surprize was in consequence complete, and 
the rout immediate. Great slaughter was made 
on the spot ; the fugitives sought the highlands : 
but the rdads were preoccupied by the Aqarnanians 
of the advanced detachment ; and the Ught-armed 
Amphilochians, among their own mountains, were 
terrible in pursuit of the Ambraciots, igaorant of 
the country, and incumbered with their panoply. 
Some who had made toward Ihe gulph, seeing tjie 
Athenian triremes close in with the shprcy swam 
io them* in the urgency of ibe Wometit^ says 
Thucydides, chusing to receive their cteath from 
Gi^cian foes, 'rather tiian from the. t^jk-rbiirotis, and 
most invetertitely hostile AmphilochisM^j^ As if 
blushing to declare in express terras ,their catas- 
trophe, the historian adds uno. 'more thpL that a 
very small . portion only, of the defeated army 
ei^aped to Ambracia. it >, ', ; . i ., 
Next day a herald arrived'from the Ambraciots, 

Q 3 who 
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CHAP, who had escaped with the Peloponnesians from 
^ — v^ — ' Olpae into Agraifs, for leave to bury those who had 
i^^c'iia been killed on that occasion. Ignorant of what had 
since passed, and astonished at the number of his 
slaughtered fellowcitizens, whom he saw lying scat- 
tered over the country/ he was so overwhelmed 
with grief, on being hiformed of the extent of the* 
calamity, that he returned without executing \m 
commission. Diiring the whole war, says Thucy- 
dides, no Grecian city suffered equally, within so 
short a time ; and could Demosthenes have per- 
suaded the Acamanians and Amphilochiaiis to 
march immediately to Ambracia, it must have 
yielded to the first assault. But a just jealousy 
in their chiefs prevented. While there were cities, 
in those parts, connected with the Peloponnesians, 

^ the Acamanians would be necessary allies to the 

Athenians, and^ would be treated with deference ; 
but when nothing remained adverse to the Athenian 
interest, they would not long avoid the fate of so 
many other states, once allies, but now subject to 
the despotic rule of the Athenian people. Winter 

- €. 114. 'was approaching, the season of rest firom warfare ; 
so, after dividing the spoil, of which a. third was 
allotted to Athens, they dispersed to their several 
homed. Demosthenes, no longer fearing to meet 
his fellowcitizens, carried with him three hundred 
panoplies, selected from the spoil of the enemy, 
in pursuance of a vote of the army, as an honor- 
able testimony to the merit of their general, which 
he dedicated in the temples of Athens. 

After the departure of Demosthenes* and the 
Athenian fleel^ the conduct of the Acamanians was 

directed 
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directed by a wise and liberal policy, of which we sec t. 
cannot but wish that Grecian history afFofded ^^ — ,, — ' 
more examples. They permitted the refugees in 
AgraJis to pass, under assurance of safety, to 
QEneiadae, and thence to their several homes; 
and soon after they concluded a treaty of alliance 
offensive and def^ensive, for a hundred years, with 
the Ambraciots, including in it the Amphilochians ; 
with a condition, judiciously added, that neither 
the Ambraciots should he bound to act offensively 
with the Acai^nanians against the Peloponnesians, . 
nor the Aqarnanians with the Ambraciots against 
tthe .^thetiian^ : and the onK concessions required 
yvexe,, that whatever towns or lands the Ambraciots 
•|iad taken from the Amphilochians should be , 
restoired, and that the Ambraciots should not 
assist Anactorium ' in the war in which it was 
ing^gerd with Acamania. This wise moderation 
of the Acamanians was not without its reward. 
It established for a loi^ time, in their part of the 
continent, not perfect peace, but more quiet than 
was usual among the. Grecian republics ; and it 
• tended to fix upon them that character of bene- 
volence and uprightness, by which we find they PoJy>>- 
were long, honorably distinguished, and for which 
they were respected throughout the Greek nation. 
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SECTION VII. 

Sevenih Campain: Fifth Invasion of Aitica. Conquest im 
Sicily projected hy the Athenian Administration. FylM$ 
occupied by Demosthenes : Blockade of Sphacteria : Nego-, 
tiation of the Lacedcemonians at Athens. Clean appointed 
General of the Athenian Forces : Sphacteria takai/i Appli- 
cation for Feaee from I^acedcemon to Athens. 

CHAP. The Athenians were now so familiaFized to th^ 

^ — ^ — ' invasion and waste of Attica, and to the incon^ 

venience of confinement within their fortifications, 

which ex,perience wotdd teach to alleviate, that 

the eloquence and authority of Pericles had 

^ ceased to be necessary for persuading to bear 

them. The want of his wisdom, and the want of 

his authonty, were however felt in the gerierai 

conduct of affairs ; an authority capable of con- 

txoling every part of the administration, and of 

preserving concert and consistency throughout 

B. 0.495. While Attica was, in the seventh year of the war> 

p!\^V*' a fifth time the prey of the Peloponnesian forced, 

Thucyd. ^ow Commanded by Agis king of Lacedaemon^ 

the Athenians^ contraiy to the bdmbnition of 

Pericles, were looking sifter forein cfonquest In- 

xj stead of'meerly inabling their Sidlian allien lb 

support themselves, and preventing naval assist- 
ance to Peloponnesus firom their Sicilian enemies^ 
the experience of their naval power led them to 
covet acquisition in that rich iland, and to imagine 
that they might reduce the whole under subjection*, 
fhncjyd. In the winter a fleet of forty triremes had been 
' preparing for that service* Pythodorus waa 

hastened 
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l^dtened gS, with thp^e fii'st ready, to supersede sect. 
Laches in the command in Sicily ; and in spring * — ^-1— 
the larger numbjer fijllowed, under Eurymedon 1.4^2. 
son of Thucles and Sophodes son of .Sostratidas. 
Intelligence having been received that the city of 
Corcyra was reduced to extreme famine by the 
expelled Corey raeans^ now masters of all the rest 
erf the ilfitfid, Eur^^medon and Sophocles had orders 
to^ relieve it, in tiieir way to Sicily. Those officers, 
fend PythodoFus also, were apparently of the ten* 
generals of the ^tablishment. Demosthenes was 
te no ' office, military or civil; for tinder the 
Athenian government- no "military rank se^ms to 
have been held beyond the term for "which the 
jpeople, specificaHy granted it. But he was now 
' become a fevbrite of the people ; and irregularities 
of alt kinds seem to have been growing familiar 
in the Athenian government. Without any public 
character, and without any military rank ", he 
iwas authorized to imbark in tlie fleet with Eury- 
medon and Sophod^, ' and, during the circum- 
fmvigation of Peloponnesus, to employ its force, 
tho those officers were present, as he should think 
"proper ^^. * i . . ,. >. . ./:., 

' No opportunity for any service, within the plao 
of Demosthenes, had occurred, when, off the 
Ldconian «hore, under which description Thucy- 
dides commonly includes* the Messenian, inteHi- * 
t -' gence 

'^ Wc are liot accurately i|if(»ined of the nature of^the 
Joint commands^ so usual in the Athenian and other Grecian 

Services. Thucydides sufficiently mai*ks that "^heftf was' a 
igradatiODy though liie inferiors appear to haVe had i|ome 

conta-oling power. The commission giten to Demosthenes 

was of a different kind. 
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CHAP, gence was met that a Peloponnesian fleet of sixty 
^ — s^ — ' triremes had saikd firom Cyllene, and was akeady 
at Corcyra. Eurymedon aiyl Sophocles, probaUy 
never well pleased with the unusual interference 
in their command, thought themselves now jus- 
tified in refusing to delay their voyage for 
any operaticms on the coast of Peloponnesus. 
Demosthenes on the contrary, claiming the au- 
thority committed to him by the Athenian people, 
insist^ that they should . stop at Pyliis on the 
Messenian coast ; and when that service for which 
he was commissioned, and which the interest of 
the commonwealth required, was^ performed there, 
it would be time enough to proceed for Corcyra. 
The admirals persisted in refusal ; but it happened 
that a storm compelled them to seek refuge 'm 
the very port, which Demosthenes desjr^d. to 

make. . : . : 

Thucyd. The harbpqr of Pylus, one of tl^e best of Greece, 
etai.^' * .w^ ?at' thi& time dieserj:ed: the ruins only of an 
tJ^cr.dJia jojd ca^tk remained, and the bordering country, 
S^' P*' to a considerable extent, was uninhabited; for the 
Lacedaemonians, in conquering Messenia, had 
acquired what, according to their institutions, they 
could little use. Here it was the purpose of 
Demosthenes to fortify some advantageous post, 
and place in it a garrison of Messenians from 
^ Naupactus ; whose zeal in vindicating a posses- 
sion, which they esteemed of right their own, 
would second his views, and whose Doric speech 
' would give them great advantage for incursion 
upon the Lacedaemonian lands. Unable however 
to persuade the generals at all to cooperate with 

him, 
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hito, he had recourse to a very dangerous ex- sect, 
pedient, for which democracy gave licence; he ^ — v-^ 
applied first to the soldiers and then lo the officers, 
but still in vain. A regular system of military 
command, under a democratical government, was 
hardly possible; and indeed due subordination 
appears to have been, in this age, nowhere esta- 
blished by law among the Qreeks, excepting only 
the Lacedaemonians. But the military spirit of ' 
the Greek liation must have been gi'eat, when, 
with subordination so deficiently inforced, and in 
some cases so ill understood, a regularity of con- 
duct so generally prevailed, that would do credit 
to troops under the severest discipline. It hap- 
pened that foul weather, continuing, prevented 
the departure of the fleet from Pylus; and at \ 

length the soldiers, tired of inaction, took the 
inclination, for amusement, to construct the pro- 
posed fort. No preparation had been made for 
the work, no tools were brought for it. Loose 
stones, found about the spot, were carried by hand, 
and laid in the most advantageous manner that 
their accidental form and size pennitted : and the 
interstices were filled with mud, which, for want 
. of better, means, the soldiers bore on their backs ; 
bending, and locking their hands behind them* 
The fancy, thus taken, grew into zeal; all diligence 
was used to render the place defensible before it 
should be attacked, and the greater part of the 
circuit was strong by nature. In six days the rest nioeyd. 
was fortified, so far that, with the crews of five ^^^^ 
triremes, which the generals now consented to 

leafve 
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CHAP, leave at Pylus, Demosthenes resolved to remain^ 

v_^^J_^ while the fleet proceeded on its destination. 

Thucyd. When the first intelligence of these trailsactions 

' arrived at Lacedaemon, the people were celebrating 
one of those religious festivals which so much 
ingaged the Greeks. The news gave littie alarm^ 
but rather excited ridicule : for, confident in the 
superiority of their landforce, yearly experienced 
in the unopposed invasion of Attica, the Lacedae- 
monians could not immediately believe that the 
Athenians, through any management, could become 
formidable by land in Peloponnesus ; and a fort 
raised in six days, they thought, could not cost 
the strength of Lacedaemon much time to take 
and destroy. The same intelligence, however, 

c. <5. carried to. the army in Attica, made a different 

impression. The invasion there, moreover, having 

been made earlier than ever before, the com of 

^ the country, commonly a considerable resource 

After told- for subsistcncc, was yet green; provisions began 

"^' to fail, and the weather, unusually stormy for the 

season, pressed them. After a stay therefore of 

only fift;een days in Attica, Agis hastened back into 

I'ddponnesus. 

Thucyd. It was not loHg before the business of Pylus 

begaB to be more seriously considered also at 
Lacedaemon. A fortress on their coast, occupied 
by an enemy connnanding the sea, and garrisoned 
by men connected by blood with their slaves, of 
whom they were> not without cause, ever ap- 
prehensive, might indeed give very reasonable 
alarm; and the measures immediately taken in 

consequence^ 
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consequence, would alone go far to justify what sect. 
had been deemed at first, both by friends and 
foes, the improvident and extravagant project of 
D^nosthenes. Beside promoting the evacuation 
of Attica, Corcyra was instantly relieved, the 
Peloponnesian fleet being in all haste recalled 
theiK^e ; and, to avoid observation and consequent 
attack from the Athenian fleet, it was again hauled 
across the Leucadian isthmus. Requisitions for 
auxiliary troops were at the same time dispatched 
to aU the allies within Peloponnesus; and the 
Spartans of the city marched for Pylus, while the 
Lacedaemonians of the provincial towns, just re- 
tinmed from one expedition, required some time 
fiwp preparation to proceed on another. ; 

The situation of Demosthenes^ however wai^ 
highly critical. Already part of the ehemy'3 
forces were arrived, to form the siege of his littla 
garrison, when he descried their fleet also ap-' 
proaching. He ju$t saved oppcwtunity for isending 
two of his triremes with dispatches: to Eurymedon 
at Zacynthus, and presently he was blockaded by 
land and sea. 

It bec£ime immediately the object of the 
Lacedaemogiians to push tteir asi^ults, so as to 
complete their business before the Athenian fleet 
cotiid an-ive ; tmd this they hoped would not be 
difficult, against a fort so hastily emistructed, and 
a garrison so small At any rate, hdwever, they 
wished to atjDJd ^ navdl action, and yet to keep 
tii^ commaind of the harbour; and then the fort, 
. scantily provided, end cut off^ from supplies, could 
(K]f$ hold long. The harbour of Pylus, now 

. NavarinOi 
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Navarinoj is a spacious bason with two entrances, 
one at eacli end of an iiand, then called Sphacteria, 
near two miks long, uncultivated and woody. 
Thp northern entrance, near which stood the 
Bciii^'^*' Athenian fort, barely admitted two triremqs 
abreast ; the* southern not more than eight or 
nine. This island the Lacedaemonians occupied 
with a body of troops : other troops they disposed 
along the shore ; and both entrances of the harbour 
they proposed to defend with triremes, moored 
with their prows toward the sea. Beyqrfd the 
hai*bour's mouth the "coast was rocky a|i(l without 
landing-place '^ 

Meanwhile Demoi^enes, to make the most of 
the small force \mder his command, haul^ ashore 
the three triremes which remained to him, and 
formed of them a kind of outwork a^inst the 
»6a, uiiuler his fort. Two small Messenian priva- 
teers had accidentally put into Pylus ; and with 
some shields, mostly of wicker, and other sorry 
armour which he found aboard them, he armed 
the sailors from his triremes *^. Forty heavy- 
armed Messenians, who had formed, part of the 
complement of the privateers, were a more valuable 
addition to his garrison. In the hasj:y construc- 
tion of his fort, he had been most carefid to 
sfrengthen it toward the land, as the side on which 
the Lacedaemonians were generally most to be 
apprehended. Toward the _sea it was far weaker, 
but then on that side it could be approached only 

from 

'* Na^TflK. Those who constructed the fort were isqidiei-s, 
r^eiTwTut, but the historian does not oieutioa what proportion 
tb«r6 was of each* 
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from the sea. To resist an army and a fleet sect. 
moving in concert to attack him, he selected, from v_«..^_l^ 
his whole force, sixty heavy-armed and a few 
bowmen, whom he posted upon the beach to 
oppose debarkation, and of whom he took himself 
the immediate command. The remainder he 
appointed to the defence of the walls. 

Where soldiers are members of that assembly 
in which soverein power legally resides, and where* 
persulELsion may with impmiity be attempted to 
induce them to disobey their officers, incouraging 
speeches previous to action may be often neces- 
sary ; and to such a little band as that with which 
Demosthenes had ingaged in a very arduous 
undertaking, they would be easily addressed. 

* My fellow-soldiers, and compemions in the Thacyd. 

* chance of war,' said that able officer, * let no *•*• ^^^ 
^ man now think to show his wisdom, by com- 

* piiting the exact magnitude of the danger which 

* threatens us, but rather let every one cheerfully 
^ resolve to exert himself to the utmost, as the 
' one thing necessary to the safety of us all. 

* Nevertheless, I think, notwithstanding the dis- 

* proportion of numbers, the circumstances are in 

* our favor, if we make the most of advantages iii 
'* our possession. We Athenians, practised in 
^ naval war, well know that debarkation in the 
^ face of an enemy is no easy business, if opposipd 
'* wkh firmness. Let the Peloponnesians then; 
^ who have not the same experience, now try it; 

* for, adding the difficulties of this rocky shore, 

* which will fight for us, I have no doubt of ^ 
^ success, if we are only true to ourselves.' This 

simple 
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CHAP, simple oratory, adapted to excite, not the 'boiling' 
V— .-^ spirit of enterprize, which in the circmristahces 
might have been even injurious, but th^ deliber^^ 
valor which defence requires, had the desired 
effect, and the Athenians waited in du^e prepmutioir 
to receive the attack. . . . : ' 

Thacyd. The Peloponnesian fleet consisted of forty- 

1. 4. c. 11. ^jjj^g triremes, mostly of thealUes^ but commanded 
in chief by Thrasymelidlas, a Spartan'^. White 
the fort was threatened on all sides, by sea and 
land, the principal attack was made from the fl^et, 
precisely where Demosthenes expected. But a, 
few triremes only could- approach at a timej -wA 
" those not without risk from the rocks and tiie 
surf. The attack was therefore carried on. - by 
reliefs, and no exhortation was omitted to promote 
exertion. Some of the captainB and fnck8{ter&^^^, 
nevertheless, hesitating at the view oi t^e dangers 
of the shore, the Spartan Brasidjas, who com-^ 
manded a trireme, became presently distinguished 
by the Athenians, loud in expostulation : * 111 it 

* became them,' he said, ^ to spare their timbers, 

* when the enemy possessed a post in the country : 

* the Lacedaemonians deserved better things of 
' * their allies. Striking, splitting, landing anyhow, 

* they should make themsedves masters of the 
' place, and of the meil who' held it' Brasidas 
was not of a disposition thui? to exhort others 

c. If. without setting the example himself. - Having 
compelled his master to lay his galley closfe J;0 thfc 

' . ■/ ■ :■■■ '/r-^sbtH^ 

*7 T^i^i^a^^nMl xuCi^j'ww^aB^ering pr^eisiely to oar tcro^ 
c^tptaiti and masttr. 
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shore, he was stepping upon the gangboard '*, to sect. 
lead the landing, when a number of the enemy's v ^' . 
missile weapons at once struck him; insomuch 
that he fainted, and fell bfflikward, fortunately 
into the ship, while his shield, which among the 
antients it was highly disgraceful and even criminal 
to lose, dropped into the sea. Notwithstanding Tiiucyd. 
this ili success of Brasidas, the attempt to force 
a .landing was repeated through the whole of that 
day, and part of the next, but was resisted so 
efficaciously that at length the fleet drew off. 
Demosthenes tlien, for the incouragement of his «• i^ 
people, and not without just claim of victory, 
erected his trophy, of which the shield of Brasidas, 
taken up by the Athenians, became the honorable 
ornament. No stain, however, could insue to the 
reputation of the owner; but on the contrary, the 
story being related through Greece, it was every- 
where remarked, as a singular result of the inci- 
dent, that what disgraced others brought glory to 
Brasidas. 

The Lacedaemonian commanders, hopeless now 
of succeeding by assault, prepared immediately to 
proceed to a regular siege, and with that view sent 
some ships for timber to make battering-engines. 
Before these could return, Eurymedon arrived 
with the Athenian fleet ; which, with the junction 
of four Chian ships, and a reinforcement taken 
from the station of Naupactus, consisted of forty 
triremes. Approaching enough to observe that 
the harbour of Pylus was occupied by the eneriiy's 

fleet, 

** 'E?r< riv okxJii^^af. 

Vol. IIL R 
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cuAP. fleet, and the iland before it and the shore on 

^—!!l^ each side hy their ari?iy, Eurymedon withdrew, 

and incamped for the night on the sm;aU island of 

End of Prote, at no great distance. On the morrow he 

^*^' prepared for action, determined to attack the 

- fsnemy in the harbour, if they would not meet 

him in the open sea. 

The Peloponnesian fleet seems to have been ill 
commanded : the proposed blockade of the mouths 
of tlxe harbour had been omitted, and the reso- 
lution was taken to ingage within the bason; 
where the confined space, and the ^rmy smround- 
ing, it was thought, would give advantage. But 
iTiucyd. the Athenian fleet was entering unoj^sed by 
both the moutiis, while the greater part of the 
Peloponnesian crews were but quitting their camp 
to go aboard. Others had gotten their ships 
already under way ; but these, seeing they shouW 
not be supported, instantly fl^ed to the shore, 
five triremes were taken ; the- crews however 
escaping from all except one. The Atheniai:i$ 
then proceeded to attack the ship3 upon the 
beach, and to haul aw^^y those from which the 
crews had fled. The Lacedaemonian landforces, 
mortifijed by the disaster of their fleet, but far 
more alajroed for their trpops in th^ i)and, pressed 
(jlown to the shore. A jfierce ingiagemaiit iasued> 
between the Athenians from their gallic, and 4;he 
^^c,ediaemQ^ia^s dashing into the water tq defend 
theirs. After x^ujch bloodshed on both sides, th^ 
L^ped^pionians secured all their ships expept the 
five first taken, ^ith these the Athenians drew 
ofl^, masters also pf ^ jgi^i^pty'^ dead, which they 

r^^tO^ 
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wstored on the usual application from the defeated, s^ c t, 
Eurymedon erected hk trophy, and then directed v_l^^ 
his care to keep a strict watch upon Sphacteria, 
looking upon the Lacedaemonians there as already 
his prisoners.' They were four hundred and Thucjd. 
Iw^iity^ drafted by lot frcmi the several lochi of * * * 
&e army, with attending Helots, whose number 
the historian does not mention. Tl^e indeed 
were little thought of; but among the others w«re 
some connected with most of the principal famtUes 
of Laced8Bm(Mi. ^ 

The transactions, which followed, furnish very 
remarkdble proof of the importance of a very few 
citizei^ to the most powerful of tthe litde republics 
of Greece. Those rq3u^>lios w«pe aH so constituted 
that they could bear nedtber dimimition, not any 
considerable increase of their citiisens, witjiout 
inconvenience. It was not tlie loss of inhabitants * 

to the country that would be felt, tho of a smalt 
re|>ublic, when four hundred men were kiHed or 
taken; but it was the loss of thos» intimately 
connected with the ruling powers, by ties of blood, 
by rdi^us prejudices, by poAiticail prejudices, 
«iiid most of afl if by party {H^judices. Those 
who formed the ^ei^th of every Grecian state 
for every otber purpose, the slaves, could not "be 
trusted wiiAi aims. But the mfiitary estaMishment 
was oen^posed of aU liie &eemen capaUe of 
boacing arms* X^Ksses in !wsur ihenkfore could be 
recruited oidy by time, w!hich woidd inng boys 
to manhood, aad by fresh berd^s; unle» the 
invid^WHis and hazardous resource were BfdhmdBd, 
<tf ^associating foreiners, or of raising slaves to hS 

a 5 • citizens. 
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CHAP, citizens. Of the small proportion then of the 
inhabitants who filled the militaYy function, four 
hundred lost would affect a great number of fami- 
lies; and hence private passion had such influence 
on public measures. 

Intelligence of the transactions at Pylus filled 
Sparta with consternation. The men in Sphacteria 
had not, like the Romans, whom, tve are told, 
their country refused to ransom, disgraced them- 
selves by flight or by the surrender of their arms ; 
but placed in their present situation in the acci- 
dental turn of duty, ^ith their honor clear, they 
were likely to become a sacrifice to the*misma- 
nagement, or deficient exertion of those who, by 
more effectually opposing the Athenian fleet, 
ought to have preserved them from such calamitous 
circumstances. The principal magistrates there- 
fore of Lacedaemon, the leaders of the administra- 
tion'^, came to the camp at Pylus to assure 
themselves of the exact state of things ; and when 
they were satisfied that to rescue those in thfe'iland 
was impossible, it was immediately determined to 
enter into negotiation with the enemy, with a view 
to a treaty of peace. A truce was accordingly 
agreed upon, of which these were the conditions : 
' That, as a preliminary measure, all the Peto- 

* pontiBsian ships of war which had been in the 
' lato action, and all others then in any port of 
' the LacedaeAionian territory, should be delivered 

* as pledges, to the Athenian admiral at Pylus : 

* That Lacedaemonian ambassadors should be 
' conveyed to Atiiens in an Athenian trireme, to 

*toeat 
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treat concerning a peace; and brought back sect. 
again by the same conveyance : That the truce 
. should hold during their absence, . and that, on 
their return, the ships delivered should be re- 
stored : That, in the meantime, the Lacedae- 
monians should be permitted to supply their 
people in the iland with provisions in specified 
quantities, under the inspection of Athenian 
officers: That the Athenians should 'Still keep 
their naval guard over the iland, but not land 
upon it; and that the Lacedsemonians should 
send no vessel thither, but in conformity to the 
terms' of the truce : That a breach of any one 
article of the treaty should be esteemed an 
annihilation of the whole.' 
The Lacedaemonian ambassadons *°, arriving at 
Athens, had a business to manage, in itself dif- 
ficult, and rendered more so by the forms of 
democr^-tical administration, and the ready jealousy 
of a soverein multitude. The distress which oc- 
casioned the.negotiation was peculiar to their own 
state, but in any treaty their allien must be in- 
cluded ; the discussion of whose interests, before 
the assembled Athenian people, could scarcely be 
conducted sp as to avoid offence. Before the 
assembled Athenian people, however, it was 
necessary that some declaration should be made 
of the purpose of their mission. In their speech, 
therefore, they simply proposed a treaty of peace, 
together with an alliance offensive and defensive 

between 

^ The name of the chief of the embassy, Archeptolemus, 
not mentioned by Thucydides, is given by Aristophanes, 
EquiU V. 794. 
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between ' Lacedaem(»i and Athens, each party 
keeping what it possessed ; and m return for tiie 
restoration of their fellowcountrymen, in a maofiner 
{msoners in Sphacteria, they ofK^red simply the 
glory which would redound to Athens, from a 
peace solicited by those who were heretofore in 
a situation rather to grant conditions, together 
with gratitude for a generous deed, whence might 
arise that mutual goodwill between the twb re- 
puUics, which alone could B^ake a peace lasting. 

It was not without probable ground for sup- 
posing the proposal would be welcome at Athens, 
that the Lacedaemonian administration had deter- 
mined tiius to sue for peace. They knew that a 
large portion of the Athenian people had always 
been averse to the war; and that a majority of 
them, since they had experienced ite evils, had 
more than once manifested great anxiety for a 
conclusion of it. But, at this time, the fevor 
which Cleon had acquii'ed with the lower people, 
proved an obstacle of which they could not be 
intirely aware. That turbulent orator reminded 
the assembly, that the Megarian ports of Nisaea 
and Pegae had once belonged to the Athenian 
people ; that the Athenian people had commanded 
the city of Troezen ; that all A>chaia had been of 
their confederacy ; and that these possessions^ had 
been wrested from them, not in war, but by a 
treaty; to the hard terms of which a calamity^ 
similar to that which now pressed the Lacedie*- 
monians, ha:d compelled them to consent. This 
therefore was the time for recovering those 
possessions. It should be insisted that the Lace^ 

daemonians 
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cla^monians in Sphacteria should be brou^tpri- sf.ei. 
soners to AthtHs; to be released as soon as v_.^— - 
Nisaea and Pegoe were suitendered to the Athe- 
nians, and the administrations of Aehaia atttf 
Troezen restored to the footfeg tipon which they 
stood before the thirty years feruce. Accordingly 
such were the terms which the soverein assembly 
of Athens required. 

To debate before a whole people conefeming Thucyd. 
propositions aflfecting to such a degree the ififtetests 
of the allies of Lacedaemon, the Laced^eiwcmian 
ambassadors judged utterly imprud^t* Instead 
therefore of giving any answer, they desired that 
commissio^iers might be appointed to discuss th^ 
several points at more leisure tiian the naturfe of 
•a general assembly admitted. This proposal 
suited the views of Cleon, ordy as it afforded 
opportunity to infuse into the people a jealousy of 
the ambassadors, and of those who were disposed 
to fa;vor their purpose^ and an Opinioft of his owri 
politick sagadty. He exclaimed aga«ast it, ac- 
cordingly, in a style of indecent passion : ' Well 
' he knew before,' he skid, ' that the Laceda^ 
' monian ambassadors came witte injurious views^ 
"^ imd for clandestine pui^pose^^ but now thdif 
' rtjftisal to declare themselves before the peoploy 
^ and their requisition to treat witfr a small numteeit 

* of commissioners, mmt make* it Mtoiiifest to allv 
' If they htt* anytMng jUist an* howcwrable to 

* propose, tiiey need tSot hwsit&le to speaffc it 

* fWblfely/ The a*aBa^ad<dite, highly desii'ouff i>1 
dJi accb«HttK)dfettk>n u|>6» any nao^^kte terms, yet 
^e&mg the Atheiiiaii ji^^ iiftpi^«cti(^We th^oiaghf 

R 4 the 
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CHAP, the sway which Cleon held among them, and 
^ .^y- , considering the probable ill consequences of pub- 
licly proposing conditions disagreeable to their 
allies, which might after all be rejected, iname- 
diately took their leave^ 
Tbacjd. They arrived at Pylus about the twentieth day 
&1i.%^' after their departure thence, and witli their return 
Janc^^ ^® truce of course expired. The Lacedaemonians 
then demanded the restoration of their ships ac- 
cording to the treaty : but the Athenians refused ; 
alledging some hostility committed against the 
garrison of the fort, and some other matters of 
little importance, contrary to the strict letter of 
the convention, but all together, in the opinion 
evidently of the impartial but cautious Thucydides, 
not warranting a procedure so contrary to the 
spirit of it. Whether Demosthenes or Eurymedon 
was the principal actor in this business, we are 
not informed ; but in favor of either it niay be 
observed, that to exercise any discretionary power 
was extremely hazardous, when responsibility was 
immediate to that despotic and wayward soyerein 
the Athenian people, under the influence of Cleon. 
If Cleon, or any other turbulent orator, could 
persuade the people that their generals ought not 
" to give up, of their own authority, any advantage 
that the letter of the treaty warranted, their utter 
ruin, even capital condemnation, might have been 
the consequence of a contrary conduct. 

Both parties now prepared to prosecute hosti- 
lities with vigor. The Athenians directed their 
attentiion particularly to the guard of Sphacteria : 
two triremes were constantiy circumnavigating it 

during 
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during day, and at night the whole fleet kept sect, 
watch ; in moderate weather all around the iland ; v—.,,,,— j 
but fresher wipds induced the- necessity of leaving 
the side toward the sea unguarded. A reinforce- . 
ment of twenty triremes from Attica made the 
number of the fleet seventy. 

The Peloponnesians meanwhile pushed the siege 
of the fort But the object for which the Lace- 
daemonians were most anxious was to relieye their 
people in Sphacteria; and what they chiefly 
apprehended for them was famine. Large rewards Thucjd* 
were therefore offered, freedom to Helots, and 
money to any freemen, who would introduce 
provisions. Many were thus allured to the at- 
tempt; and tho some were taken, some suc- 
ceeded; especially in blowing nights, when the 
Athenian triremes could not hold their station at 
the back of the iland. Some supply was also 
carried by divers, who swam under water across 
the port, rising occasionally only for air, and 
dragging after them skins filled with bruised 
linseed, or with poppy seed mixed with honey. ■ 

The blockade of the iland being thus protracted, 
the Athenians began to suffer those very wants 
through which they had hoped to compel the 
Lacedaemonians to surrender. In their fort was 
one small spring, ample for the garrison, but very 
inadequate to the supply of the whole armament ; 
the greater part of which was reduced to the use 
of brackish water, obtained by digging in the sand 
under the fort. AH the rest of the coast was 
possessed by the superior landforce of the Pelo- 
ponnesians ; and fhe triremes, far from capable of 

carrying 
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CHAP, carrying supplies for any length of time, had not 
convenient room even for their crews to sleep or 
to eat aboard ; insomuch that Thucydides men- 
tions it, among their hardships upon this oecasioft, 
that they wept ashore by reliefe fof their meal^, 
living otherwise aboard their triremes at anchor. 

Thucjd. The uneasiness hence arising in tide fleet and 

army was ere long communicated td Athens, and 
reasonable apprehension arose that apprOaciriiiig 
winter would increase the diffifculties ; that it wmMI 
become impossible to supply tbe armament wi& 
provisions by the navigaticHi round the eapes of 
Peloponnesus, which hi summer they found e&oM 
not be done in the requisite extent ; and that, evea 
if supplies could be obtained, the fleet couM mi 
remain, during the stormy sedson^ on^ a coast 
where they possessed no port. It was tiieli fartbei 
considered, that, if the Lacedaemonians should 
recover their people from Sphacteria^ not only att 
opportunity for making an advantageoiK peace was 
lost, but future opportunities were precluded : at 
least the first proposal must hereafter come from 
themselvesf for the Lacedaemonians wotddl saarcely 
risk the disgrace of a second refusal. 

Public iiKlignation was rising fest agaMs* Cleon, 
» the evil coiflisellor of the coin»Kmw«til^, and 
author of the evik felt or apfKpefeended, He fotMl 
it necessary, hf obviatfeg popular clamop and dis- 
guirt, to exert himsdf itt the a^seftibly f^ afid in li 
^ry exti^'oi^fiary traii^ of circumstances^ tiid* 
followed, his imptidfeflde Mid his fortune (i^ in the 
want of another, we may use that term) w<mder- 
My* favored him. He begm with boldjy iomstffifig, 

' that 
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* that the circHinstances of the fleet and army sect. 

' were not so adverse as they were reported.' v ^^' . 
This assertion called forward the officers wtio 
k'ought tiie intelligence : they desired ' that, if 

* they were thought unworthy of belief, proper 
^ persons might be sent to examme into the state 

* of tiikigs.' The assembly assented to this re- 
quest, and Cleon himself was named among those 
to be eoraraisskHie«J for the purpose. Pressed by 
tifeiis proposal, which he was aware would not 
answer his end, and anxious^ anyhow to throw the 
weight of the bBfsiness upon others, he seems in 
the moment to have lost his guard. ^ It were idle 

* wasste of time,' he said, ^to send commissioners 

* to inquire, when they shonM rather send generals 

* to execute. If those who directed the m41ilary 

* affairs of the commonwealth were men, it would be 
^ easy, with the force which they could at all times 

* command, to safedue the little band in Sphacteria : 
^ were he in that station, he would ingoge to 

* effect it.' The unenterprizing Nicias^ at this tinMJ xhucya. 
Gommander.in.chief, being thus called upon, in ^ *' "• ^"^ 
his anxiety to obviate crimination, miserably be- 
trayed the dignity of his high oflfce. ^ As far as 

* depended upon him,' he said, * Cleon mi^ take 

* what force he pleased, and make the attempt.* 
Cleon immediately accepted tlie offer, linking 
it not seriously made ; but Nicias persisting, Cleon 
would have retracted, saying, ^ Nicias, not he, 

* was general of the repubfic.' Nicias however, 
observing that his proposal had not displeased the 
people, declared solemnly before the assembly, 
that for. the business of Fj^lus he waved his r^t 

to 
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to command. The more then Cleon appeared 
still anxious to withdraw, the more the people, 
as the historian observes, in the usual temper of 
mobs *', insisted that he should make his words 
good ; with clamor requiring that Nicias should 
resign the command, and that Cleon should take 
it. Thus appointed general, Cleon, tho alarmed 
with the danger, was elated with the extravagant 
honor ; and in the next assembly held on the 
business **, he resumed hisairogant manner: * He 
did not fear the Lacedaemonians,' he said ; ^ and 
for the expedition to Pylus, he would desire no 
Athenian; forces : he would only take the Lemnian 
and Imbrian heavy-armed, at that time in Attica, 
with the middle-armed of iEnus, and four hun- 
dred bowmen of the allies ; and with that small 
addition to the armament then at Pylus, he 
would, within twenty days, either bring the Lace- 
daemonians in Sphacteria prisoners to Athens, 
or put them to the sword upon the. spot' Amid 
tiie many very serious considerations involved with 
the business, this pompous boast excited a general 
laugh in the assembly: yet even the graver men, 
says the historian, were upon the whole pleased 
with the event, upon considering that of two good 
things one must result ; either an important ad- 
vantage must be gained over the Lacedaemonians, 
or, what they rather expected, they should be 
finally delivered from the importunity of Cleon. 
It however soon appeared, that tho, for a man, 

like 

»' *orw tyjKoi 9*Xi?«rinrf. Thucyd. 1. 4, c. 28. 

** Thucydides does not specify that it was in a second 
assembly; but from the circumstances, and from the tenor 
of his narrative, it should seem that it must have been so. 
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Kke Cleon, unversed in military command, the sect. 
undertaking was rash and the bragging promise ^-JL,.!— 
abundantly ridiculous, yet the business was not 
so desperate as it was in the moment generally 
imagined ; and in fact the folly of the Athenian 
people, in committing such a trust to such a man, 
fisff exceeded that of the man himself, whose 
impudence seldom carried him beyond the con- 
' trol of his cunning. He had received intelligence Thucjd. 
that Demosthenes had already formed the plan, 
and was preparing for the attempt, with the forces 
upon the spot or in the neighborhood. Hence his 
apparent moderation in his demand for troops; 
which he judiciously accommodated to the grati- 
fication of the Athenian people, by avoiding to 
require any Athenians. He further showed his 
judgement, when the decree was to be passed 
which was finally to direct the expedition, by a 
request, which was readily granted, that Demos- 
thenes might be joined with him in the command. 

The natural strength of Sphacteria, uneven, 
rocky, woody, together with ignorance of the 
enemy's force there, had long deterred Demos- 
thenes fi'om attempting any attack ; and the more, 
because his misfortune in iEtolia had arisen fi*om 
incautiously ingaging himself in a rough and 
wooded country, against unknown numbers. But 
it had happened that a fire, made by the Lace- 
daemonians for dressing their provisions, had ac- 
cidentally caught the woods, and, the wind favorii^g, 
had burnt almost the whole. Their best defence 
being thus destroyed, Demosthenes, n6w inabled 
to see his enemy and his ground, no longer 

hesitated 
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CHAP, hesitated xx^ocermng measures. He had sent for 

V — v-1— ' such reinforcements as aaaight be obtamed from 
the nearest allies, but before they could ymi him 
Cleon arrived. 

Demosthenes himself had been appointed to aa 
anomalocus command, ioteiferi^g with the autho^ 
rity c^the regular gener^ of the<x)mmonwealtb; 
and jt does Aot appear that he made any difficulty 
of yielding to t^e wayward will of his soverein^ 
and taking the second r^nk in the ^^ommaod with 
Cleon. When the new general arrived at Pj^us 
with his reinforcement, it was determined ifirst to 
try if their business could not be managed by 
negotiation ; and a messi^e was accordingly sent 
%o the ciHnmander-in-ohief of the LacedeemoniaB 
army, proposing that the men in Sptotcteria should 
surrender themsdves prisoners, with ^e ccmdition, 
that they shoidd be tiberaUy treated in confine- 
ment, till the two rq^uUnes might come to some 
acccnmnodatftim. 

Thuc>d. This being refiised^ Cleon and Demosthenes 

prepared to use the force under their command. 
Giving one intire day o( rest to their troops, on 
the next, at night, they imbajrked all their heavy* 
aimed, who were only^ei^t hundred, and, a Utde 
before dawn, landed 9t the same time on both sides 
0f Sphacteria, from the harboiur and from the €$>en 
sea.. An advanced post of the Lacedsemonians 
was surprized, and the guard put to the sword. 

c. 11— S2. As soon as day broke, the rest of the forces w;^>e 
landed, consisting of eight hundred bowmea, about 
as many middle^amed, a few Messenians «nd 
others from ti»e ;garrison of the fort, aod, except 

th« 
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the rowers of the lowest bench, distinguished sect. 
by the name of thalamians, all the seamen of 
the fleet; who, as the triremes were more than 
seventy, would be a large body. The force all 
together was not of the most regular kind, bvtt it 
was ample against those wbo held Sphacteria ; of 
whom the LacedcBmoqiai^, the only r^ukr ti%iops^ 
had been originally but four hundred and twenty^ 
igad thirty of those were killed in the (mtpost. Of 
&e number of attendant slaves, and of those who, 
after landii^ provisions,* may have remakied in 
th^ iland, we are not informed. .£pitadas, die 
coanmander, h^ posted himsdf, with his main 
ho^y, in the central and plainest part, n^u* the 
onfy spring the iland afforded. A small reserve 
he placed m mi airtieoot fort, of rude constriurtion, 
but stroi^ by situation) at the exArewtfty mact 
Pylus. 

The Xiaced8Bmo»iaiiiis, aad indeed oH the Pek>- 
ponnesiansy seem to have been atesardly attached, 
tbroqgh a ipoint of honour, to the exduaiTie use of 
weapons fpr close fi^t Among tiie eariy -Greeks, 
the first purpose of arms, after s^ndefence, was 
to defend their cattle : the second, when civiliza- 
tion advaiiced, to protect their bar^rest and culti- 
vated fruits: the third, and not l^ast im^rtatrii, 
to hold a secure superiority over their numaerous 
slaves. Hence, as well as because <^ tihe moE^ 
determined courage requiaUe for the ose -of them, 
^nd of thdr greater efficacy in the hands of brave 
and able men wherever they can be used, arms 
.for stationary fight i-^ 'Iiiiis ^vere de^mcrl more 
honorable than mi^^i:. , ^>. iiat hn nn?ti^ 
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CHAP, many circumstances, especially in mountainous 
^^ — ,,- — » countries, like the greatest part of Peloponnesus 
and of all Greece, it was easy to evade the force 
of the heavy-armed, and yet to give them annoy- 
ance, we find the Lacedaemonians often suffering 
for want of light troops and missile weapons. 
Epitadas chose, with his little band, to meet an 
enemy who so outnumbered him, in the levellest 
part of the iland; not only becausp the fountain 
there was necessary to him, but because there the 
weapons and the discipline of his people would be 
most efficacious. But among the Athenians, tho 
the first honor was given to the panoply, yet the 
use of the bow was cultivated ; and we find the 
Athenian archers frequently mentioned as superior 
troops of their kind. Demosthenes had been 
taught by misfortune both how to value light 
troops, ^ and how to use them ; and Cleon's pru- 
dence left him the direction of operations. He 
placed his light-armed in detached bodies of about 
two hundred each, on the heists around the 
Lacedaemonian station, and then, advancing with 
his heavy^armed within a certain distance of the 
firont of it, he halted. 
Thttcyd. Epitadas did not reftise to meet superior num- 

bers ; biit, as he advanced to attack Demosthenes, 
he was assailed on each flank and in his rear with 
darts, arrows, and stones. If he turned, those 
who thus annoyed him instantly fled from his 
attack, and his heavy-armed would in vain pursue 
them ; but the moment he resumed his march 
toward Demosthenes, they renewed their annoy- 
ance. Such was the character of the Lacedaemoniaa 

heavy 
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heavy infantry at this time in Greece, that with 
all the advantage of numbers on their side, the 
light-armed of the Athenian army had 4iot ap- 
proached them without awe, and, as Thucydides 
expresses it, a kind of servile apprehension. But,, 
incouraged by the effect which their first wary 
exertions derived from th^ able disposition of 
Demosthenes, and by the evident inability of the 
Lacedaemonians for efficacious pursuit, the iight- 
armed pressed their- attacks. This desultory 
manner of action astonished the Lacedaemonians 
with its novelty : the ashes aiid dust, formed by 
the late conflagration, rising and mingling their 
darkness with that of the constant flight of missile 
weapons, disabled them from seeing their enemy, 
whom with their arms they could not reach, if 
they could see; while the clamorous noise of the 
irregular assailants drowned the voice of command. 
Utterly at a loss for means of effectual opposition, 
when many were already severely wounded, they Tfeucyd. 
retreated in a compact body toward their reserve ^' ^' ^' 
in the castle, which was not far distant. The 
light-armed then pressed their assault with in- 
creased ardor : the Lacedaemonians gained the 
fort, but not without loss. 

' . The efficacy of the light troops being now 
obviated, Demosthenes led his heavy- armed to . , 
the attack ; but the Lacedaemonians having great 
advantage of ground, as well as some defence 
from the old walls, maintained an equal conflict 
against superior numbers. It was already late in 
the day ; both parties were suffering from heat, 
thirst and fatigue, and neither had any prospect 
* Vol. IIL . S of 
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of decisive advantage, when the commander of 
the Messenian troops coming to Cleolti and De- 
mosthenes, told them he had discovered a wiay by 
' which, with a party of light-armed and bowmen, 
he thought he could scale the fort. The party h^ 
desired being accordingly put under his orders, 
he led them, so as to avoid being seen by the 
enemy, to a precipitous part of the jrock, where, 
through confidence in the natural stren^ of the 
place, no guard was kept. Climbing with great 
difficulty, he made his way good, and appeared 
suddenly bn the summit Effectual resistance was 
now no longer possible for the Lacedaemonians, 
worn with incessant action through a sultry day, 
and surrounded by superior numbers. Cteon and 
Demosthenes therefore, desirous of carrying them 
prisoners to Athens, checked their troops, who 
would shortly have put them to the sw^d ; and 
sent a herald to ofier quarter, upmi ccmdition tbajt 
they should surrender themselves to the mercy of 
the Athenian people. It was doubted whether, 
even in their hopeless situation, Lacedaamomans 
would subBiit to become prisoners; but as soon 
as they saw the heralds approaching, they gromidad 
their shields and waved their hafids, intimating 
that they were disposed to hear propos^. Epi- 
tadas was no more; Hippagretes, his second in 
command, had been so severely ivounded that im 
lay for lifeless among the slain ; Styphon, on wham 
the command had thus devolved, desired penasiig* 
sion to gend a herald to the Lacedsefmoniaa anny 
on the ccMitinent for orders. This was refused, 
but the Athenian geniM*als sent fpr a hqnjjd from 
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the Lacedaemonian army ; and after the interchange s E € T. 
of two or three messages, a final answer came to ^ - - 
the garrison of the iland in these terms: ^ The 

* Lacedaemonians permit you to consult your own 

* safety, admitting nothing disgraceful *^' After 
a short consultation, they then surrendered, - ac- 
cording to the Greek expression, their arms and 
thomseilves. 

On the morrow the conwnanders of the Lace- 
da&nicmiaxi army on the continent sent a herald 
for their slain, and the Athenians erected th^ 
trophy. The killed were a hundred and twenty- 
eight Lacedaemonians, and the prisoners two 
hundred and ninety-two. Of the fate of the 
Helots and others, who were with the Lacedae- 
monians in Sphacteria, we have no information. 
The blockade, from the Bction in the- harbour Thncyd. 

. - • 14c Sd. 

to that in the Hand, had continued seventy-two 

(fays,, including the truce of twenty days, during 

which the garrison was regularly served with jMno- 

vistons. For the rest of the time they had only 

had such casual supplies as could be introduced 

by stealth ; yet, such had been the ^economy of 

Epitadas, provisions remained when the Hand 

was tajcen. The Athenian commanders, leaving 

a siifficient garrison in Pylus, sailed away with 

the fleet; Eurymedon with bis division for Corcyra 

and Sicily, and Gleon and Demosthenes for Attica: 

and the ingagement of Cleon was completely • Toward tht 

fulfilled ; fiwr they ejtitered tiie port of Peiraeus with ^ August 

their prisoners within twenty days after he had 

quitted it. 

Noting. 

S 2 - • 
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CHAP. Nothing during the whole war, says Thucydides, 
v-«^L^ happened so contrary to the general opinion and 
L 4!T.^4o. expectation of the Greeks as this event ;' for it 
was supposed that neither hunger, nor the pres- 
sure of any other the severest necessity, would 
induce Lacedaemonians to surrender their arais; 
insomuch that among some it was doubted whether 
the prisoners were of the same race, or at least if 
they were of equal rank with their comrades who 
, had been killed. Hence an Athenian auxiliary,^ 
with more ill miners than wit, ask^ one of the 
€. 40. prisoners, ^ Whether those who fell in the iland 
' were the men of superior rank and merit ^'^^P' 
To which the Spartan coldly replied, ' An arrow 
' would indeed be a valuable weapon, if it could 
^ distinguish rank and merit.' 

The prisoners, being many of them connected 
with the first families of Sparta, were considered 
by the Athenians as most valuable pledges. It 
«• *!• was determined, by a decree of the people, that 
they should be kept in chains*^ till the two re- 
publics should come to some accommodation, 
unless any invasion of Attica should be attempted 
by the Peloponnesians. . In that ca:se the decree 
declared, in terror to the Lacedaemonian public, 
that they should be put to death. Such were at 
that time the maxims of warfare among those who 
boasted to be the most civilized, and indeed the 
only civilized people upon earth; and such the 
motives for preferring death in the field to the 
. condition 

** KaXot xayaOoi: a phrdse which cannot be exactly trans- - 
lated. 
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condition so mild, in modem Em*ope, except in 
France since the revolution, of a prisoner of war. 

By the event of the business of Pylus the Lace- 
daemonians were in a state of distress totally new 
to them. From the first establishment of their 
ancestors in Peloponnesus, it was not known by 
tradition that such a number of their citizens had 
&llen into the hands of an enemy ; and it was as 
little remembered that an enemy had ever pos- 
sessed a post within their country. Pylus was 
now so fortified that, as long as it wds open to 
supplies by sea^ no mode of attack by land, with 
which the Lacedagmonians were acquainted, would 
be effectual against it: a garrison of Messenians 
from Naupactus infested the neighboring country 
with continual incursions ; and the Helots, desert- 
ing in numbers, found sure protection. In this 
situation of things, the Lacedaemonian government, 
anxiously desirous of peace, expected only insult 
fi-om the haughty temper of their enemy, should 
they send ministers publicly to propose terms. 
They made, however, repeated trials by secret 
negotiation. The wiser and more moderate Athe- 
nians, and those of higher rank in general, would 
gladly have profited from present prosperity, to 
make an advantageous accommodation. But the 
arrogance of the people, fed by success, and in- 
flamed by the boisterous eloquence of Gleon, 
now the popular favorite, made all endevors for 
the salutary purpose fruitless. '- , 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Of the Peloponnesian War, from the AppK- 
' cation for Peace from Laced^mCn in the 

seventh Year, to the Conclusion of Peace 
. bietween Lacedjemon and Athens in the 

tenth YeJur. 



SECTION I. 

Expedition under Nicias to the Corinthian CeaH. Canchision 
of the Corcyrcean Sedition. Embassy from Persia to Lace-* 
datmon. Lacedcemoniun Hand of Cythefa, and jEgineian 
Settlement at Thyrea, taken by the Athenians, Inhumanity 

of the Athenians. _ 

•t 

CHAP. XF, Stopping for a moment at this point of 
X Grecian history, we turn our yiew back to 
past transactions, 'as reported by the impartial 
pen of the cotertiporary historian, we cannot but 
admire the able policy, the clear foresight, and 
the bold fumness of him who has by some writers, 
asntient and modem, been traduced as the waaoton 
author of this, in the end, unfortunate war, the all- 
•^complished Pericles ; and if we take any interest 
m the fate of Athens, or oi Greece, we cannot 
but regret that he \yasnot yet living to conduct to. 
a conclusion the scene of bloodshed, throng the 
opportunity which now offered, and to exert his 
capacious mind toward the establishment of a 
political imion, which might have given stability 

23 to 
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tx> peace through the country. What might have 
been done, had Pericfes and his virtuous and 
venerable friend the Spartan king Archidamus 
met in such a crisis, we miglit amuse ourselves, 
perhaps not unprofitably, with imagining, were we 
to take into the consideration all the circumstances 
of the times, as they remain reported by Thucy- 
dides, and illumined with no inconsiderable colla- 
teral light, by other cotemporary. and nearly 
eotemporary writers. After the general abolition 
of kingly power, so fair an opportunity certainly 
never occurred for carrying into effect the noble 
project, said to have been conceived, and even Piut. vit 
attempted by Pericles, of a federal union of the 
Greek nation, which might prevent hostility within 
itself, and afford means of united exertion against 
foreki Enemies. But the desire simply of keeping 
peace at home, pei^haps nevef led to such a unioh- 
€»Aong any people : siome pressure of a forein 
power is wanting ; some overbearing neighbor, or 
d general superiority of force in surrounding states. 
No such pressure at tliis time bore upon Greece. 
Persia had ceased to give alarm : Macedonia waar 
BOt yet formidable : Carthage had small kiduce- 
ment to tunfi her views to a country, where war 
wass so well understood, and riches so little 
slbounded : the liame of Rome was scarcely 
known. The little republics therefore of Laee- 
diemon and Athens, j^i^ng from experience of 
the past, for tl^y itere j^ always ted by the' 
(^acions t!ftind' of ^ Peritljes, vainly supposed 
tiiem^vesi eqttai to resist any pcD^ei* ever likely 
to^ ariite tijMin eiuth; ain opiniwi indeed generally 

s 4 entertained, 
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entertained, as the writings of Plato arid Aristotle 
prove, even among the ablest politicians of the 
time; and tho Xenophon was aware of their 
error, yet he was not aware of any good remedy 
for the weakness of the anti^nt republics, and the 
defects of the political system of Greece, 

Under the control of Cleon, the Athenian 
government was not likely to be distinguished for 
moderation : and the fortunate event of that ad- 
venturer's late presumptuous undertaking, increas- 
ing his favor with the people, would not lessen his 
own arrogance. The conduct of the war nwre- 
over, on the part of the Athenians, was so far 
rendered easy, by the decided superiority which 
their fleet possessed, and by the pledges in their 
hands, which secured them from invasion, that 
they might chuse their measures. Any very con- 
sistent plan, as, in, the present cifcumsjances of 
their administration it was not very likely to be 
formed, so it was not absolutely necessary to 
success. Passion seems to have dictated their 
ne^t undertaking: they would take revenge on 
the Corinthians, the first instigators of the wiu*, 
and, upon all occasions, the most zealous actors 
B.C. 425. in it. A fleet of eighty triremes was equipped, 
p.w. 7. ' and a landforce imbarked, consisting of two thou- 
Scptembcr. ^^^^ Athenian heavy-armed foot and tw.o hundred 
horse, with the auxiliary troops of Miletus, Andrus, 
and Carystus. Nicias commanded. The arma- 
ment, proceeding up the Saronic gulph, made the 
shore between Chersonesus and Rheitus, scarcely 
eight miles from Corinth. The Corinthians, ap- 
prized of its destination by intelligence from Argos, 

Had 
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had already assembled the whole force of their 
Peloponnesian territory, except five hundred men 
absent on garrison duty in Ambrticia and Leucadia, 
and they marched to oppose the expected de- 
barkation. But Nicias, moving in the night unob- 
served, landed his troops near Chersonesus. The 
Corinthians, quickly informed by signals, hastened Thac^d. 
thither with half their forces, leaving the other 
half at Cenchreae, for -the security of the neigh- 
boring coast and country. "A very obstinate action ^ 
insued, in which, after various efforts, and some c.44. 
turns of fortune, the exertions of the Athenian 
horse decided the event of the day. The Corin- 
thian general being killed, with two hundred and 
twelve heavy-armed, the rest of the army, dis- 
tressed for want of cavalry to oppose the Athenian, 
retreated, but in good order, to some strong ground 
in its rear. The Athenians stripped the enemy's 
dead, and erected their trophy. The honor of 
victory thus was clearly theirs, but the advantage 
gained was otherwise small : they dared not await 
the junction of the forces from Cenchreae with the 
defeated army ; and the less, as all the elders and 
youths in Corinth were besides hastening to join 
it, and ere long the neighboring alhes would come 
in. Nicias therefore reimbarked his forces in. 
such haste, that; he left behind him two of his 
dead, who had not been immediately found. Apr Thocjd, 
prehensive then of the clamor and popular ill-will Piut vit. 
to which this might give occasion, he sent a herald 
to the Corinthians to request the bodies; and 
thus, according to Grecian maxims, surrei^ared 

the 
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<;haf. the! honor of the trophy, and all claim to the 

^ — ^-1— ' glory of victory. 

But the decided command ^ the sea, which the 
Athenians possessed, gave them means to distress 
their enemies greatly, with little risk ta themselves; 
The antient ship& of war were singularly Com- 
modious for operations upon a coast ; iHoving any 
way in any wind, if not too fresh ; and for debar- 
kation and re'imbarfeation, wanting nO/ intervention 

Thucjrd. of boats. While the Corinthians were assembling 
all their forces in the neighborhood of Che^so- 
nesus^ the Athewiana moved to the coast beyond 
Genchreae, now unguarded ; £md debarking near 
Crommyon, plundered the ac^acent Country, in- 
eamped for the ni^t, and reimbarking esH^ly in 
the morning, wer^ thus at once secure from the 
tevenge of the Gorirtthian arm&. - They then 
{proceeded to tlie Epidaurian' coast, aiki seizing 
Metbone, a town on a small peninsula betweew 
Epids^urus 9xA Trcezen, tJiey raised a forSficali^m 
across the isthmi^. The fleet then retiiri^d home ; 
but a garrison^ left in Methone, carried' depre-' 
dation, as opportunity offered, throu^ the Troe- 
zenian, Epidaurian, and Haltan lands. 

The close of this summer brought liie tragedy 
of the Gorcyraean sedition to a conclusion. Eury-* 
liiedon and Sophoctes, according to their instruct 
tions, makmg 0)rcyra in their way from^ P^tas^ 
tb) Sieily, debariced their forfces^ raid, t^iub ^ 
Corcyrai^ns of the city, stormed tihe foi^ oi^ mottirf 
Jstcwie, held 1^ the aristo^atteal Cm-c^rS^a&is ;- 
riaosl of wboiH) nevertbdtesj^ lei^fefep^^ W tf nei^^^ 

boring 
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boring eminence, so difficult oi approach that it 
was inexpugnable. Being however without means 
to subskt th'ere, they were socmi obliged to sur- 
render ; their auxiliaries to the discretion of the 
besieging army, and themselves to that of the 
Athenian^ people. Eurymedon and Sophodes, 
unwilling to give to others the triumph of leading 
their prisoners into Athens, and to lose tiie popular 
fevor which attaches strongly in the moment, but 
isr presently diverted by new objects^ placed them 
in the advent little iland of Ptychia, as on their 
parole ; with the condition, that if anyone should 
attempt escape, the benefit of the capitulation 
should be forfeitied for all. The atrociousness of 
what followed would be beyond belief, if it came 
aUested by less authority than that of Thucydides". 
The chiefs of the democralieal Ccarcyraans feared 
tdbat their fellowcitizens of superior rank, wei?e the 
Athenian people to decreie the dcxun, tho the 
Athenian peoph were not always remarkable for 
meiycy,^ mi^ yet escape death. They devised 
therefore a framl to seduce them to their own 
diestruction. Persons. likely ta find confidence 
w^re employed to infuse apprehemion that the 
Atheidaiab ge^rals ufitended to deHver them to the 
Goteyrsean people ; offering at the sanoe time to 
provide a vessel itt which they might escape froim 
what they so beyond all tl»i^ abhorred. The 

prisonaps 

* This was Written before the transactionr ih Francfe had 
beared all ideste formerly coneeeifed, amaig the modem 
.European naldons^ on such subjects. The reader who hai 
tfaet with irifbrmatibh of whdf passed dt Lyons, after its 
^aasseadei to the reptrbliem arms^ will to struck witk^ tike 
aimilarity of some principal circumstances. 
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CHAP, prisoners gave into the snare, and were taken hi 
' — ,,-l-> the ship. The capitulation was undeniably broken, 
1. 4!*^c. 4V. and the Athenian generals surrendered the wretched 
remains of the Corcyraean nobility, if we may 
use the term, to the pleasure of their people. 
These then resolved that their revenge should be 
completed, and that as far as might be consistent 
with public order, the utmost indulgence for that 
passion should be allowed to every individual 
among the soverein multitude. The prisoners 
were placed all in one large building. The people, 
in arms, formed a lane at the door. Twenty of 
their unfortunatfe adversaries, bound together, were 
brought out at a time. Men with scourges drove 
on any that hesitated, while the armed citizais 
selected for revenge those to whom they bore any 
ill-will, .cutting and stabbing as the passion of the 
«. 48. moment excited. Sixty had been thus killed, when 
the rest received intimation of what had been 
passing. Calling then aloud to the Athenians to 
put them to death, if such was their pleasure, they 
declared they would neither go out of the building, 
nor permit any to come in. ' The people, not to 
encounter their despair, got upon the roof, and 
taking off the covering, thence in safety discharged 
iQiissile weapons. The prisoners endevored at 
first to defend themselves ; but when night came 
ouy no symptom appearing of any relaxation in the 
animosity of their enemies, they determined to put 
the finishmg stroke to their own misery: some 
strangled themselves with the cords of some beds 
which were in the' place, some with strips of their 
pwn clothes, some used the ^veapons which had 

been 
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been discharged at them. When day broke, alt 
were found dead* The corpses, heaped upon 
waggons, were carried out of the city, and disposed 
of without any of those funeral ceremonies which, 
among the Greeks, were held of such sacred im- 
portance. Eurymedon, after the completion of 
this abominable scene of treachery and cruelty, 
prosecuted his voyage for Sicily. , 

The taking of Anactorium finished the successes Thacyd. 
of the Athenian arms, and the operations of the 
war, for the summer. Being attacked by the ^ 
Athenian force from Naupactus, in conjunction 
with the Acamanians, it was betrayed into their ^ 
hands. The inhabitants, a Corinthiem colony, 
underwent no severer fate than' expulsion from 
tiieir settlement, and the loss of all their pro- 
perty. Their houses and lands were occupied 
by a new colony drawn from the several towns of 
Acamania. m ^ - 

From the^ beginning of the war, intrigue had c.5o. 
been carrying on by the Lacedasmonian govern- 
ment with the court of Persia ; and that court, it 
appears^ was not disposed to disdain negotiation 
with a little Grecian republic : but the distance, 
the difficulty and danger, of communication, dif- 
ference of manners, and contrariety in maxims of 
government, pride on both sides, and some appre- . 
hension, on that of Laced aemon, of the superior 
weight of the Persian empire, had prevented any 
treaty from being brought to a conclusion. In the After 
autumn following the affairs of Py lus and Corcyra, p. w.V 
while an Athenian squadron, sent under the com- 3 r^lol 
mand of Aristeides, son of Archippus, to collect 

tribute, 
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CHAP, tribute, lay at Eion. upon the Stry mon, Artapbemed, 
'w— V— ^ a Persian, was apprehended there ; and, his writingff 
being seized and translated, it appeared that he was 
conxmissioned by the king of Persia, Artaxerxes^ 
as his minister to Lacedaemon ; that the purpose, 
or at least the pretence of his mission, was to 
bring to effect a treaty of alliance with that state; 
and the reason was found alledged, that, of several, 
ministers who had passed from Lacedaemon into 
Persia, no two had carried the same proposals. 
Apparently, however, the principal object of the 
Persiajsi court was to examine into tiie state of 
things in Greece; for Artaphemes was not to 
conclude any treaty, but only to conduct into 
Persia ministers from Lacedaemon, sufficiently 
authorized to treat for their commonwealths Aris- 
teides immediately fOTwarded this im^rtant pri- 
i^oner to Athens. The Ath«iians had not hitherto 
solicited any alliance with Persia ; yet tliey were 
anxious not to jerobroil theanselves with that power- 
ful empire, while they were ingaged in war with 
Peloponnesus. They would not however permit 
the minister to proceed to Lacedaemon. He 
was conveyed to Ephesus, and ambassadors from 
, the Athenian people were appointed to atte^ 
hun to the Persian court. But, on their arrival 
in Ipni£^ news of the death of Artaxerxes met 
tb^n, and such troubles followed in the emph'e, 
that without proceeding farther, they returned to 
Athens. 
B.C. 4^24. ^prmgajdvandng, the Laeedaemcmians, depressed 
P'3#^* by ^eir misfortunes, remained inactive; but in 
Atteas, whie .qiany were still desirous of peace,' 

the 
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ti)e more restless and ardent spirits prevailed, ami sect. , 
it was. determined to push success, and press the v_^;_^ 
Pelopoanesians on all sides. The iland of Cytliera ^ 4"^ 53 
^itm a very importaot appendage of the Lacedag- 
monian tiomidion ; the possession of it was par- 
ticularly advanta^Qus for securing the Laconian 
aad Messemancoastagaiost piratical depredation; 
and 4t was ccMnmodious for the purpose of such 
communicaUon with &e fertile regions erf Africa^ 
as the wants of Sparta might occasionally require, 
and its institutions would permit. The lands were 
all possessed by Lacedtemonians ; the govetfionent 
was administered by a magislaracy sent annually 
from Sparta; and a Spartan garrison w^ con? 
stontly kept there. Against this flafid an. armament 
of sixty triremes, with two thousand heavy-armed 
Athenian' foot, a smaM body of Ecwrse, and a con- 
siderable force of auxiliary troops, sailed tmdfir 
the command of Nicias and Autocles. The gar- c 54. 
rison and inhabitaaats were quickly cQn^JJad to 
suirend^, without any condition but for their liwes 
only. 

The aterm which' this event ocen^siooed m I^ce- c 55. 
dfiemoq, and the measures taken in cOTteequenije, 
XQ^K J^ so much the waiit of force in the hands 
erf the JLacediemoniaft government, as the wantof 
ilbility to direct it. descents upon the l^^edm- 
monian <joa#t were expected, but where they would 
be atteaapted could not be foreseen. Th^ir pee^t 
le^lator seems to have beep well aware that jt 
moving force may be eacwre e^ctualifor; ^ pr>0-. 
teQtiori of a countiy ikm any^fcrtafications, #kipe 
^ ibrbad,jttiftt Spartp. ift|^4[bpiiW 1j>e fcf ti^tf. Ip 

opposition 
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CHAP, opposition to this maxim, they now divided their 
strength in forts and strong posts, through the 
length of their winding coast. The consequence 
was,^that the Athenians could land anywhere 
without risk ; they wasted the lands at pleasure ; 
and having defeated the only small body of troops 
that rashly ventured to opjiose them, they erected 
their tarophy, and returned to Cythera. An Ionian 
trophy in Laqonia ^as a thing unknown before, 
since the establishment of the Dorians in the 
country ; and tho the consequence of the defeat 
was otherwise trifling, the fame of the event made 
a strong impression through Greece, and the 
Lacedspmoiiians felt severely the injury to their 

TTiacjd. reputation. The Athenians then sailing again from 
Cythera, after ravaging a part of the Epidaurian 
coast, proceeded to take their last revenge of the 
unfortunate iEginetans, now established at Thyrea, 
within the territory and under the immediate pro- 
tection of Lacedaemon. Thyrea was situated, like 
most of the older maritime towns of Greece, not 
upon the shore, but about a mile from it, dft 
rising ground, fitter for defence. But the iEgine- 
tans, accustomed to affluence, derived, not from 
their lands, but from their maritime commerce, 
still iiirected their views to the sea; and were at 
this time busied in constructing a fort on the 
shore, for the protection of their shipping. On 
discovering the Athenian fleet they hastily retired 
into Tliyrea; which was however itself so defi-% 
dently fortified; that a small band of Lacedaemo- 
nians of the bordering country, who had been 
appointed by thfeir government to assist in raising 

and 
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aend protecting tile ii^orl^, refined to sUare io the* stct. 
diUQger of its defence. Thb iEgpotan^^ neverthe- 
\eiB; rea^lve'd tb attempt iHt ! pvctedrion of tfaa^ 
little property remainiDg: to* them. ' But Niekui^: 
landing his whole force, quickly overpowered them ; 
and all, m ho did not fall in the assault, became 
prisoners at discretion, together with their Lace- 
daemonnian governor, 'fantalus, who had been 
wousded* T{iy4^, bding. stripped of everytliing 
vdtiabie, was burnt, and the jbnfnament returned, 
with ttoe booty and prisoners, to Athens. A de- 
spotic Multitude was then to decide the fate of 
that miserable remnant of a Grecian people, once 
declared by an oracle, and confessed by all Greece, 
t)ie tno9lk tam\S^n6ui of the Greek nation, for ti^eif 
iiQtiol^» 11% its ^ommc^defepce^ against the iridsti 
formiddtile eniemyi that e^er. assailed it. What few 
in^vtdwal tggrwts cQidd h«ve tiiou^t of without 
hosv^^ tiie Al^i^ralan^ people directed 1:^ a deii^ 
Ijenitcr decfci^i The law indeed efistabiiBhed by^ 
thf; I^eedoetocKii^s^ as^'seieddd wiiii th6 biodd ofi 
tte' uQl6ftvm»k0 PHatio^OEiSy was but too de^y 
fbHoAvtid, and fbe JEgiiietans^ weiCi ail esecid^di. 
Taatatoi wad added M: the riidnd[)e» rf livingi 
{^odgd^ ofeiliaffid ' $rib^ : S|)lmctdvia^ for the secioity^ 
of'Attiori / , 

AiBfflther ^jeision tb€» waited the pfcasure^ ofi 
t^ie J^themaii people, ft^ fatte:.ofr tteir new ciiii^ 
c^Wflt crfi.CjLtbera^iUnd, particularly, th^ erf some: 
ojf/tfae pBiidpftd inhabitaatfi, whom the gOTwrais 
hWitbon^ .^ w»aftfe to Jea^e tbera Tliead we^e 
dMritoitfed among the ifends of the Atiienian^ 
4wBwi^)a. : Thee rcistr i of the Gythemns, to ^vhoin' 
,.V;oiilHI. T ;. the 
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cifAP. the capitulation only assured their lives, were 
however left unmolested in their possessions; with 
a reserve only, from the whole ikndj (rf four talents 
in yearly tribute to Atiiens. 



SECTION II. 

. Effh:ts of the Superiority gained by Athens in the fPar i 
SeditionofMeg^ra: Distress of Lacedamon : Movefnents in 
Thrace and Macedonia, Atrocious Conduct of the LacedX" 
monian Government toward the Htlots, Brasiias appointed 
to lead a Peloponnesian Army into Thrace : Lacedaemonian 
' Interest secured at Megara. '' ' • 

B.C.24.4. The superiority now acquired by the Athenians 
pj'^yg;' in the war, began to appear decisive. Their fleets 
connnanded . the seas and the ilands, without, a 
prospect of successful opposition from any quarter r 
their landforce was growing daily more formi- 
dable; while the Lacedsembnians, in a manner, 
ioitprisoned within Peloponnesus, and unable to 
defend even their own territory there, ^ were yet' 
more uns^le to extend prbtectioh to their still 
nujiierous alKes beyond the peninsula. ^ Thfe ex- 
travagant views and wild presumption' insuing 
among the Athenian people, which the 'vying 
flattery of interested orators contributed not a little 
to inflame, are marked by their own [favorite poet/ 
Aristoph. the admirable satirist of tlie age. * A thousand 
T.7a5. ^ cities,' sayi one, in his comedy of TheWaspi^ 
*: pay tribute tor Athens. Nowhere eadh ordered 
^ to furnish sid3sisteBce for only twenty Athemahs, 
* twenty thousand of us hiight live in all ease and 

lux^ry^ 
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' ^ luxury, m a mannei' worthy of the dignity oi the 

* • republic, a«d of the trophy of M^u^thon.' In 
another comedy, .The Birds, the extravagance of 
their petulant and presumptuous . hau^tiness is 
jeered : ' It is intderable/ says one of them, ' that Arisiopti. 
^ we,, an imf^riaji people, commanding many cities, v. 1,^35. 
^ should be treated with an air; of superiority by 

^ the gods, who ought to know how to re§pect us 

* 'as their betters.' And in the same piece, the - v. 1,02s- 
inordinate craving of their restless ambition is ^'""^^ 
ludiciTOjJsly noted : report being spred of a new ' 

city founded in the air by the birds, the Atlienians . 
are represeijted as immediately earnest to send 
tbither their superintendants and their diecrfes*. 
Ijidi^ation^ [hatred, animated and obstinate Gak-^ 
mity, becp^me ofcoOrse mixed :with' the fear which 
the -prevalence of their arms infus^ through* a 
large portion of tbe Greejc. nation; find hence, arose 
a fermentation which principally gave Jbirthto the 
transactions now requiring :attention. - * 

r The cir^ymstances of the litde republic of Thocjrd. 
JVfegara, the near^t nf^ighbor to Athens, were: '^\ 
peculiar. Tho the goy^rhment was democratical, 
and the chiefs 6f - the ' aiistocratieal party^ with a- 
l^j^e . ppt^i^. of their adfaeraits, in exile, yet the 
anti^ :ani|y<)8ity betWeep Megara and .Athens^ 
did; npti ce^i^. F^r ,of the granny of the Athe* 
nift|i,pwplej{ej^ti§v^tiie democratical pa 
nec^ted i wijth Lac^fedferton; Meaji]*vhile adversity. 
ijoioffmg nK>deradon -^tncHlg the I^^ceda^monians,' 

i ;. I ' . ' : ,'• -'- '-> ^ ' against 

, * Tbf French, in the paroxystn of their dempcrntiQalji 
iriania," seem to have. borrowe<l from, ^his antique joke their 
i^ of iending commissioners to fratef-nize iall nations. * ^ 
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c fir A F^ against their usual practice, th)^ aUowed tba. M^- 
garians to ebuse thek fonti of governoietit^ tho a 
J^elopontieiiian ganrisofi) uader a LaMdnmauMf 
governor, held their port of Niss^ a mfle only: 
&otA the city^ with Tvfaidi, ai^ Atiieni; with Peikefi;^^ 
it had a fortified o^a^fiiunk^tbti. At th« stme 
time the ilet of Min^a, taken^ as we ha^e se^ 1^ 
Nicinis^ dose upon ^ mouth of the harbottf , wis 
occupied by an Athenian garrisOAf and t^e in 
eve^ year it l^d beeti^ as a role for the AtiletliMf- 
forces to ov^run and ravage tli^ Megarian terri- 
tory. Yet the amtocratical ensiles, haviftg p6d- 
sessed themselves of Pegi^v the MegUian p6lft Oil 
the Corinthian gulph, were eneitAiei^ to ^68ei itf 
tiie eity> exoeed^g Uie Ath^in^ns in stntoto^iff 
akfiost as muct^ as tbey wc^ idferic^ ki p^iii^r t 
tiieir watchf^hiess for ^wty opp<tttani^ of fixii^ 
d^, waste^ and slad^M;er^ waii incegsandy hcfira^ 
sing. The distress wln^b tidi^ complicated pressure- 
brought upon Megara^ rendering the fower people^ 
dissatisfied wt1& th^ lead^is^ it)ftbold^l:ied^ ^e 
remaining firiends of a^iktditfa^y. DepeiidiB^iipoa^ 
cdimtenance from Ltteedsimon, tiiey veniiiii>ed «>t 
}»x)pase a compositicm^witb the eidles^ aa^ to ui^ 
it as bfindiBpentoblefincessity^t^pr^vfei^ Impend' 
11^ ruin. The leaders of the demoenatleiil party^ 
finding this prqK)Sttl grow p))]pri]Aar, and JMuing' 
^at tiie falL of their poWer^ and pe^hapd the 
necessity of se^ki^ ^afet^ in exile^ might* fo&on^i 
n^otiated secretly witii the Atii^iian gmen^ 
Hif^iocrates son of Ariphron, and^ Demosthenes 
siwi of Aliisthenes. TermS' being settled, it was 
proposed to put the Athemans in pos$eiuiioin oC 

the 
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^e Witts cc»u^ejting tb^ ^y w|h its port; md, 
jcotttmuoiedtjhw ^ween tij^ F^pomesmt party 
in *tbe :^(irwer^ md (^ pelopcNpiesian taroop ifi 

4be latter, hmg thm i^rplvi^fKi, *)Qth, it "wm 

M«^r6 thm being prepfyr^, Hippopr^jt^ tcop- Thucyd. 
ducted a squadron by nigbt to Miaoa, white At\e^ 
X)emci$thones ncmrfA^d # ^ufiSci^nt laj^lforee, and ^^-^"'y- 
the joDtg walk wei^ o^astered with little 0{>pp9itiQa. 
jTbf JM'Ogirtaii CQO^irsitors had taken q^a^ures 
)for m trodineiAg the Atheaian aripy into tiie city ; 
jbut sTiapickm among the- Pelopwne^ao party 
iMCoduced precauticms tb«t di9«|^poin<$d their pur- 
pme. InteUigence ^ tUs bei^^ (xmii^uniqated to Thucyd. 
&e AJJbf^ian generate, tbey resolved to direct their 
ivbolsiarce iminedlid;aly agaiast Nisaea, wblch^ they 
tlioughti SEiight thus be taken before aur^ t^aistance 
jTOi^ iMrrive from Peloponneaias ; and then Megara, 
n f^m^dembfe party ivitiiin its wais favoring theq^ 
moiM pxobfJdkf pot hold long. Hie select foDce 
{wh«Q|i jibey tibtd fii^ iiad :frQin Athens was Jomei 
{by »^ tbe troops ttmt cindd be spai^ from the 
gufMrd ^f the city^ together with their usually 
l^ttm^^ £A«ve& A $ontan8«;allatioa wa^ mme- 
4i%tAy h^gm nffb^ ]SKasa&: those bouses of the 
fi[jiml^ wbifih lay coov»me«tly for the p^rposi^ 
'^r»ed la part of it; iliej9ilters fwni^ed oaatenW^ 
fpf tbf res*; And the work nws pro$ecuted wi^i 
mi^ (SUgence, that in l»ro days it was i^^rly 
j^pmi^^Bd from the loiag ivalte to the sea* Th^ 
tgMWW of Njuwa, t(^»21^ without ma^mdnea, 
JMi^jnec»i¥«^,sijdb8bti»ciedi% Not 

lOdy Ihey ii^n? iww jdeprived ^ thfa^ J»it aB 
. . T- 3 communication . 
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CHAP, comnlunication being precluded, they siHpposed thfe 
city already in the power of the opposite party. 
Despairmg therefore of being able to make any 
effectual resistance, they capitulated. The Athe^ 
nian generals required ^11 the Lacedeeinonians as 
prisoners at . discretion : the others they agreed 
to ransom at a specified, price. 

Lacedaemon, from the beginning of the war, 
far from having any man capable of balancing thfe 
extraordinary abilities of a Pericles in the supreme 
direction of afiFairs, had produced none to equal 
the science and activity of a Phormipn : or a 
Demosthenes in the condnct of a campain. At 
this time, as Thucydides assures us, a general and 
very unusual dejection prevailed in Sparta. A 
series of misfortune and defeat was what ' the 
Lacedaemonians had not for ages experieoficed. In 
the regular course of their singular government 
they were accustomed to overbear opposition'; 
insoinucH that it seemed as if great abilities in t 
leader were superfluous : wisdom, communicated 
by ediloation and practice to every individual of 
the state, appeared as sufficient, as it' was always 
ready, for public purposes 'upon aH» occasion!^. 
But anew business was now und(Brtaken,for,whic'h 
their great legislator hot only had not provided, 
but which his institutiohs stroiigly forbad. They 
had ingaged in a naval war, a' complicated war, 
and unavoidably a protracted \var. To conduct 
this, other abilities and other management >'ere 
jiecessary/ than had sufficed for the simple' wal^e 
^f former agefe. But, in seven canipains, only one 
man among them had yet distinguisheci himself: 
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^ he was ^11 a young man ; and the Spartan insti- 
tutiona were singularly unfavorable to eminence 
in youth. The good fcwrtune however of Brasidas, 
in his gallant opposition to the first descent of the 
Athenians on the Messenian coast, did not follow 
him in his succeeding attempts; he had been 
foiled in all. But Brasidas could learn from 
misfortune, without being dejected by it. Of a 
temper as persevering, and a genius as fruitful as 
his understanding was strong and his courage clear, 
be alone among the Lacedaemonians was looking 
around for opportunities of new ^iterprize, which 
might relieve his country from the evils which 
pressed it, from the humiliation into which it was 
Salleii, and from the greater evils which threatened. 

Some circumstances appeared favorable to his 
viewss s^ particularly the alarm arising, on all 
sides, at die progress of die Athenian power; 
Icmg since inresistible by sea, and now growing 
more and more f(Himidable' by land. The terror 
of it had induced the Sicilian Greeks to repress Thucyd. 
the animosities and accommodate the diflerences itwj^.' ^ 
which had long prevailed between the several 
cities of their iland. - Those who had been friends 
to -Athens would no farther promote its power; 
those who had been enemies would no farther 
irritate its vengeance : the determination was gene- 
ral to maintaki peace within the iland, and a 
neuti'ality with regard to the differences of the 
mother^country. But the revolted cities in Thrace i. 4. c 79. 
had not equally the means of chusing their party. 
.^Expecting that the vengeance which had cut off 
Ihe people of JEgioa.from the face of the earth, 
;: > T 4 would 
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CK^v. would neaft fell upcpi itbfiiH, Itore was joatUig 
whiditiiey w^e ^not nwdy to mulertaifie in ojppD- 
sitioo to the power which ^ve them sukhappre- 
hensioas. Nor was tlhe kkigjOf ^ic^doiiia easy in 
any confidence that he x)ould {dace in ^his . pnesent 
alliance with the Atheniton conunomvealAh, with 
firiiich he .had been so toften at <cmnity : rand wiale 
he was not iw&thout appndienfiiioQ for jbhe ^siiefyjof 
yvhsA he aiiready possessed, he Wa$ kiGited iiy 
; views of a^iUtiOQ >to wi^ch :h» cdtmeclion with 
Athecis Wias jbdvei^e; for Jbejcovptedilihepxurince 
\q$ Lyncii$> or I^noestis, nihich itibe ^jfcftrian 
^wce in $Pine degree \guaraBteed to its. prince 
Arrhil>ieus, 

These 4:itmm»^Vkoe!& ^Jban^g Ab Mus^doima 
^monarch 9&A the naka^f^ of the Cfadiririiim towns 
to. iou commwi^ation of connsels, itb^yjaad ^carried 
fm in ^common a saoiTetinegQitiadia^ at Laced^einto. 

Thucjd. They d^iriQd a bojfcy ^fPdopooBtfskn troops for 
which they pfTered to^proyide aU Ji4)ptics ; .and, 
with \such a^s^tance, they in^ged, mot only (to 
^maintain the ^P^oponne^itiiintenest in jihe nmoitad 
itowmy but to exrtend tte cevolf . The {LacedsenifO- 
mm goyernmeitf ^^edly (eceiy^ a propofiaLto 
dr»w thte war &qm libfiir' doors, jvviieiTe it .now 
greased them, mitmiflioy i^ Atheniam k >tlie 
4^iiiG^ (^ ttbair idwtent posaesflioiifi. Butimeafts 
itQ &md 1h^ dasiredisiicfioiir swfe nat lofanoiiB ,-:for 
^by sea jiheyjKsauld Be&thsr Ofip^ae, nor ea^idOy einde 
)lhe Athenian JSmSBj; Mid i)y iand -the (maffih oibs 
J^ng and diiikQultj lihiKnigh (the it^rtko^^ on pait, 
jof vDc^^n >ffm)d^:iijmt of dodaxqci finoqiias. 
^:i9ida3 W9J5 thi3 jEioiito.ptttf M^ 
. ' . the 
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iftA»aemcR£ CDF mssmm. 
,tfae mmAaizt ofjtti ;imd«rta|img» (wSuob to 1^^ 
ai»4 inivtaeeB iq^{Dea»d impoouye, w4 Ikp .isju- 
-diobiis ^boldness iwttp:^ jnavehtendreolLy so. 

Biitthe^IjKedffifeQMiM mBS con^ 

^sod ctf mea ^tex cdififaraftt rfiroih rBroaidBtt. Xfao 
H^icr^^^ainackiusly deaiwd ito ^can^ Ibe nirar to a •dis- 
taiioe, they ieitced ito>dhBini$b tbtir ^ftmee atihome; 

imore jdnn OTer, ^inate nPyhis fVM didd by Mooaeir 
jiians, oaosod rthah ^ater .ttpj^odbraibns tbftn 

rtkuQ that to mbich {tbsytnsaoifeed ifer ;obKttla»g jthe 
idanger, is sm^ oecordftd jh li toory, nor ewUy to 
J)e ii^aa^tted. .{^iDfitemttKUl wm made, ^bfaal any Thucyd. 

'£»edxDm and^ibe ^gohyiof Iji(mtem^ i.i2.c.6r< 

to be put upon the honorable trial. Thia wm 
ffii^tposed 9t oiaa^ i«jnd Ar s«fe m^oi ^ liiscm^er- 
jogjwbicl^ lameoig Ihem nmdH be mo&t foxm^ fto 
vcetsrdlt: £Qr(tl^«a«aeJiigh«kpiivt*w0Mldi^^ 
Jiecdj^^iidth&cailk ofdu^wfi^, jby di^aafdaugci; 
af jqpp«artunity offered, equally against Lacedaemon 

^ qgw^^t M?^ m^f^^ Pf ^>,ce4^i»oa. yAJx)ut 
tw« thousttHd Mcse aocorcBngly chosen ; aBd,4>eing 
.qi;p,^^ ^i* 4i^p}ets, w^i:f? .warded to 5Ple^«?^ 
xproeesMOii apawMid ?i^e temple®. Thus, as^tbey-wwre 
^jgiVep :tQ ft^pest:, .^t^ey \^ere to .reQ^iye fc^^dpm ]^y 
jb^ing ladputtted toxoHMiMnteate in celi^ous fiicB 
^Wijhl^^ ft^e. Soon aJft^r.they tlisatppeareij, ^and th? 
^^laaaacie \yas taaaaaged 4V^ «iich ocoie&il aeepes^, 
^^^tln W^^i nj^!^er.aii^ ,one pf tbeih pf i?shed w^ 

jiever known. * ^ ^ 

After 
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U H A r. ; Aftisr this blocking aiwi dastardly precautkwi, 

^>-J^^L-^ the Spaitan ministry less scrujded to send a part 

of their force on a forein expeditkm- Still how- 

-ever they would allow no more than seven hundred 

Lacedaemonians' for the hazardous ^attempt. to 

Inarch by land as far as Thrace, ' But the reputa- 

Thucyd. -tion of Brasidas for prudent and ingaging cwduct 

^ 1.4.C.81. among the allies of Lacedaemon, as . well as for 

ability and activity in military command, had^ 
reached Chalcidice ; and the leading men, in the 
revolted towM, had solicited his appointaentito 
the command of the armament intended for Iheir 
suj^rt. Their solicitation met the wishes of 
Brasidas; and the Lacedaemonian minbtry did 
not refuse him an honor for which there seems to 
.v.. have. been no competitor. He was to increase 

«.80. the scanty force assigned him, as he could^ by 
interest, or by hire, . among the Peloponnesian 
states. ' ' 

e.ro. It happened that lie was preparing in Sicyoh 

and Corinth for his march northwani, when he 
receivcid information of the> measures of the 
^\thenians against Megara. Brasidas thou^t no 

/ business 

. ^ A«T«;»i^which Hollin and some of the commentators have 
understood to mean Helots. But Smitb, . with his. usual 
caution, translating literally and explaining nothing, must he 
understood to mean Lacedaemonians ; and I think Thucydides 
meant to he so understood. In the 34th chapter of his fifth 
hook we learn that the Helots who fought under Bi^idas 
were presented with their freedom, but they were removed 
' from Laconia, and established as a colony in Lepreura. Bat' 
in the 67th chapter of the same book we find the Brasidian 
soldiers, Bpoo-ilifioi rp»Ti<vra(, holding apparently a post of 
.honor in the line, of the Lacedsmonian army; and they.att 
there distinguished from the litoiafjitihuf the i^§.wly admitt^ 
'citizens.' They are meritibhecl 'again in the jrist, 72d, aod 
74th chapters. r .-...:.. 
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.business not his, in which be could ' s^rve his 
country. The allies of the immediate neighborhood 
felt as he did for tbe safety of Megara, and of the 
Peloponnesmii garrison .in Nisaea. In addition ^ 
therefore to the troops collected for the Thracian 
^expedition, two thousand seven Hundred Corin- 
thicuis, and a thousand Sicyonians and Phliasians, 
put themselves under his command; and a .re- 
quisition was dispatched into Bceotia for the force 
of that country to meet him at Tripodiscus, a 
village of Megaris, situate under mount Geraneia. 
On his march, intelligence met himj that Nisaea 
was already taken; upon which, leaving his army 
ei Tripodiscus, he hastened, in the night, with 
tJto^ hundred /chosen men, to Megara, and ar- 
rived under its w^lls, undiscovered by the Athe- 
nians. Meanwhile a; singular kind of concord, Thucj^i. 
between the f Actions in Megara; had been produced 
by mutual fear. The democratical chiefs appre7 
bended, Ihat the admission of a Lacedaemmiian 
general would be inmiediately followed by the 
'restoration of the exiles, and their own banii^ment; 
the aristbcratical party not less feared, that the . / -x 
consequence of any alarm to the popular mind 
would be a prevailing resolution to admit > the 
Athenians^ which would produce their own inevi- 
table riiin. A 'momentary compromise was there- 
fore * followed by a unanimous resolution not to 
* admit Brjteidas. Both parties ex|)ected, a battie r < 
between the Atheiiian'and Peloponngsian armies; 
and, when -the event of that was decided,, they 
'might chuse their measures, : they thought, more 
Safely. Brasidas therefore^ gfter havmg in vain 
- ' : - attempted 
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JE2S4 iiittrrorar or jg^hehce. 

CfHiAP. atteDaptod jto joeiBwe ihc^pqpr^hciDSTOns ^f both, 
(wxt^d^ew to Tiipodiaciis. 

BefQreit);ieiamval of tbsimeasepg^ Iram C^mol^ 
the JBoeold^s, tifidatorm far ^leir plliw ^ M^^W, 
imd b^m aflsecobliog^^ek forces ; ^ bjr d^br^ 
-Biraiddas ^was joia^ Jkt Tri|W)dbcii(B by Am> i&oiir 
;BaKid two Jxundrfid of *teir henvy^mffWBfirfoQt 'Wttb 
4he T^y iiupoitaot r^ditAon ^ 8ix>tbm«imd IboiM. 
oTbe whole of his4ic»vy-flnaei4&Krt aiawi^g^iw 
itojaxtiiouwnd, af owje isupwor 40 tfcp negalfiff te^q^ 
.of )tihe Alheoian armyb^Eoiie iMe^tra, he Sfitrj^i^ 
iimnfidifiteiy fcDT tbfrt pdaoe. Ilhe .Bi^otl^ii h^sse 
fiivfi£Q%|Kit to flight the j^thmim Ug^rteoopf) 
fic«tteir«d ov«r tlie plaia. The Ajii^iwa i»yabf 
^vK^ng iiip i^QQt^t tboni, f8. j|»^p m^m irm^ 

^U^, wtb Baiy^ s^vaitoge olibi^A!t9(^ i^ntd op 
i»ttot»de. TJiie s^^i^s^s jof:fii^icbii^f«i^^ 
^Kikiouis^ ^opqim^f^t "wbi^ know \dii^ Ap t^rs^ 
iu /mM. fi» iiiosv lo ^w^, li w^ jEi^l^oj^ filbut 
Jjie M<egftrmi^ >wajt|jiied Ihe ^v^f: ^ 4^ici4i^ ^Mr 
;meftflu»a, Bi?ipidi^$ ith^re^Ofi^ :qI»^ |o^ i^^ (61^ 
^.73. (ftii j»liiaatoge9iis ^tudlio^, viei^ ##«r M§gw% 
Aod waited jtbefe. Jb^A^^mfi ^rmmk^ ^¥^ 
^eady >caxned jfhc&r fiaqptosie ^ fit ^ran^ <^rw, 

t. 74. Jkt .fioen:iAm ias the MfgM^^ f^ $h#i$^g^^ 

9Btod4ic$ fimsidiB ; ^lipp i^¥;j^ :tl^ ^tlpk9KmP 
%mesals^i^nsmg^ft ^aoMSilk i>rkANb^9d^hd$9w# 

Athens. 
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MEGAra^Aff EkmEs: BznmiiY£i>. 28^ 
jyfcnsi BMdida^ tsStiem w veryi esseotial serried 
tD tir couattv and ifo aKesi tbus edfettsdi iMithbnt 
hvrairtl; exoqpt' tb^ his dtva pertoi^' tittumtok to^ 
Corinth. 

What followed, in Megara, seems to have be^a 
among the instances ordepravity in Grecian man- 
ners, to which Thucydides ha$ in general terms xbucjd. 
adverted, imputing it in some degree to the ex- '" *' ^' ^*" 
ample set ih the Cofcyrflean sedition. Those 1.4.0.74. 
Megarians of' the democratical party, who had 
b^eii i^t ^r#i(rd:m tke i\)lh($tiiAn int^ii^ fea^^ 
i^{«aiie^i% «h^conc<»^t^^^ 
cteiiito w4^ tlMLt df t}]»te feli^^dtisien^ av«id^ 
#OMd (^tm^n^emm ^^ 'a Vtid^ytary eixilck Tho86f 
ii4k> h^^ 1>e6» l6d» viole^P it pattyim^a^ores^ 
Iteddigblf tb^y^tmght^tteniiiNdi^ 0, o6iap(MtkfBt in^ 
the ^tiriM*Cl«ii€lJ^pui^ Ai^ cjot^thrt^ Wluraiceord-i 
iti^ylt^d fei^ thepin^f^di^ WlMf^» d«moorMieat 
tettid^ ihdWfitai*^Wf^ti^¥ettim^ those €»isto- 
<MSi^ chte& vi^ho^ wer€f iti exSe at Peg^. Theii^ 
r^^^rtttifd^iidW^vet* W£Ls'not t& b^ ^b^i&t^d, btit it 
was agi^^^-^&n; a ^mpktb linlnesl^ i6t al{ past 
tri&i«a«^s A^mM be si6iehtoly swom m by aHi 
T!he- ^xlli^ atee^^d^ the con^Btidt)> and took. th€f 
mtht TU^ Were pf^^^!!% ^^ t<^ the prineipdl 
ofOtee^'^f th^ Ut^e utMe*. Talking then the op<^. 
pdrttti»ey of:^ ^eml-revieir <>f iffm^, foi^ which 
Afci people rf Ife^ Crfeeiaii towtts were usually 
fi^tt^ tiihe^to tiftiemssembled, they apprehended a 
kmdi^ of Iftose wfcom they censidfered as having 
htifk most theit enemies ; prefen^ed an accusation 
of' ^^easo^ against theto before tfee assembled 
ptople ; atafd> condemUQtion being pronounoed, all 

- were 
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c « A^ were executed. The superiority of tlie oUgarchal. 
party being thus rendered decisive, the supreme 
power in Megar^^says Thucydides, renwuned long 
vested in very few hands. ' . ; ' 
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TInK?ycl. 
I. 4. c. 76. 



SECTION iir. 

Sedition in Bcsotia and Phocis : Attempts of the Athmians 
against Basotia : Battle of Delium : Siege of Delium. 

B.C. 4^. The advmitage giiined by Athens fli the yi^ 
p'^8* continued to extend its effects. Th^p^itkEansQ^ 
^iQOeracy in all the o^^^cfa^l rq^^j^s^ but with 
, i^till : more e^/geroess the mmi^^tQim democ;rati^ 
exiles, w^e everywhere v^atchii^ for. opportunities 
to profit from the turn, in the affairs of;Greecer 
In this state of things a plan was concerted for 9 
revolution, in. Boeotia. PtOBodprus,, a Theban exile^ 
was at the head qi the business ; some banished 
Orchom.^ians were amoi^ the, mpst 2;6alous and 
$ictive in it ; and a party in Phocis, was prepared to 
join them on the first favorable occaslcp. , The 
Orchomenians undertook to in^igg BP^-cei^ary 
troops in Peloponnesus : for persons either^ l^y 
principle or by circumstances disposed: to fi^vcf 
democracy, or open to the pejpugsipn of . bribery, 
were to be fouiid imdeiraU oligarchalg^yerfm^^ts. 
PtdBodorus meanwhile compaunicated. with* the 
Athenian generals Hippocrates ; and ;Depipst|ienc|s, 
and a project was formed for .betraying Siphse and 
Chasronaea into their hands: the former a smsdl 
seaport of flie Thespijan territory on, the^ O^a-^ 
thian gulph; the other, an inland, tx>wn of liie 
' ' / Orchomenian 



Orchomenian territory, <mi the borders of Phocis. s^Ect 
The Athenians were at the'jsakie time to seize ^ — ^1— • 
and fmtify 'Deliuih, a temple of Apollo in the 
TaimgnieEln district, :near the coast overagainst 
£ut)oea; and tiie ihtehti()n being that these at* 
tempts on distsmt points should take place on the 
same day,- it was expected the distraction would 
prevent eflectual opposition anywhere. If thea 
the democratical party in Boeotia should not be: 
imboldened everywhere immediately to rise, yet 
those posts being securely occupied, and inroads 
itoade from them as opportunity offered, with due 
incouragement givai to the revolted and to those 
disposed to revolt, the whole of Boeotia: would 
quickly be brought under democratical sway, and 
of Course into' the alliance and imder the'protection, 
which would be, in a great degree, to be under, 
the dominion of Athens. • 

Such was the project: for the exiecutioh, while Thucyd. 
Hippocrates kept tiie force m Attica prepared, ' '^' * 
Demostheries conducted a fleet of forty triremes 
amund 'Peloponnesus to Naupactus; and, to pre- 
vent suspidon of the principal design, : began 
tfj^rati6ns against the enemies of the Athenian 
confederacy^ in the western provinces. On his . 
ettrlVai, he found (Eniadoe, so long the thorn of 
Acaimaiiia, already reduced by his allies of that 
provipce. Bemg joined by those allies, he matched 
against Salynthius, prinqe of Agrais in iEtoIia^ 
who was quickly compelled to submit to his terms. 
After then reducing cSome hostile towns or clans 
of inferior ' ndte; aM' settling the affairs of those - 
jparts to his satisfjaction, he returiibd to NiaupactuSj^ 
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2S^ nmom am oja^EO^.^ 

to preparlBT) for the eimtulMn <rf the greater eifteir-^ 
prize concerted ark' Attetis. 

In the aotubiiv hairing cc^eetedi K comidberable: 
fkHice^of Jkcmiitenxns 'wMd other aHie»of the weatem 
pMvmos^ he sailed ft)r Stphttr; hum okir his- amval 
he h«d tiie moribiicatiaQ! to^fiod tiitr fdftce^ atroagly^ 
ga^rrisoned^. ud weflr pMncted, and the whole: 
stretilgth of BoEtoitia; pmpJElred to oggpo&^ hioK It 
appeiared aftervt^aidd titetfr not orAyi tiae^dceigp hadt 
-l^en betra^^d tx^tbe enmyi^ b«H^ tiwrough ndittad^^ 
o€ thcr ddy on wfaioh ft Was tor-be eib^utedi $Iip^ 
piodratto had ndt mdved £fom) Athemr tiOf «i^ 
expected diTefskn^ in the eaik.of Beaoti»^; Tof 
atteoipt^anyddng^t^ipbse thidrefore^p^anogiiae-^ 
legg^ lEtmtvo^emSf aftto an^ mwiK»a90M:4ci$i^fto6 
upoil the 9ioyoiikn^ cbast^ recdt^wtte^rhk an»i^ 
ment to NalipactiEsi 

The Boeotians, in givbg security to Siph^^, Beest 
not to. bave> been aware- of what* waa intendied 
against the ' op^Asitct aide of tkeit country. H^H 
pooratei^ ttorefcH^y raiirohli^ with^ Ae whole force 
of Attic^ citiflfiuj^ inefica^ and' fercfin^ra^ to 
Detkon, onuvhat'heoone^ived to be th'e^pointec^ 
da^/ ibotn& notUng tber^ td^ oppoae^ hwdK The» 
oil^ot^was to fortify tiie post in aU^ haat^^ sOra^ 
to^ render it tdiatile by a gp^o^w A4itcb Wf# 

Jlhwefor0 

** — 'aBtiwov^ irafiiyAik^ avrhq,,Kou tJ? . uirt/^otij koX ^ifut 

8wt ttfxfi(r»f^ — ^OiiHii-AtfefeDfertslHkn )»dpilbv <nvlBus^ iiib^,' 

Athens, as well citizens as sojourners, not'txceptinseven the 
fbreifurs-whdchartce&afif^ tinkt^UilM^.-i^mt TheJ& 
tnaiMi^ns are sot '%0ksb(Mxyy, a^ ^e '0^ n^ fsal^^n^ 
from notes. The. precise distinction, hpwever. between 
^/to»xo? and^f^o^, thaMrr^htm^a^be^a*to4i^^<vi*^Ji^tnrfi - 
tt Hot particularly important here« 
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therefore excavated, and a wall of earth raised, sect. 

. ' III 

with wooden towers at intervals. The antient ^ — ^ — ' 

manner of IbrtifioatioD requiring height and p^* 
pendicularity, the wall was strengthened with 
piles, formed of the timbers of some neighboring 
houses, and faced with iatenvoven vine-branches, 
cut near the spot The work was begun cm th^ 
morning of the third day after the army marched 
from Athens ; and bmng nearly finished by noon 
of the fifth, the general then ordered the army to , 
move homeward, while he should give final direc- 
tions to the garrison, for the disposition of their 
guards and the completion of the wiorks. The 
irregulars and all the light-troops immediately 
pressed tiieir march : the heavy-armed halted, a 
little hnofe than a mile from the place, to wait for 
the general. 

In consequence, meanwhile, of intelligence com- ximcjd. 
municated through Boeotia, the forces of all the '**' ^'^^ 
towns of the province had been assembled, undar 
the eleven Boeotarcs, at Tanagra. There infor- 
msUion came to them that the Athenian army had 
b^un its march homeward ; upon which a council 
of war was held, and the majcwity determined not 
to seek a battle, Pagondas, however, one of the 
two Theban Boeotarcs, whose turn of command 
it was for the day, dissatisfied with the determi- 
nation, of the council, addressed his eloquence to 
the troops, and so efficaciously, that he excited a 
general ardor fpr ingaging. Having thus provided 
for obedience to his orders, in opposition to his e. 9s. 
coUegues in office, tho it was already lo^ in the 
day, he. would not lose the opportunity, but 

Vol. III. U immediately 



CM A.P. imiiitt^tety fed the armT a&kuA the Athtwifana. 

^—Z-^ Wl»re- an interveniag? hill presented them from 
seehig him, while the distaskce mm simA, be fadded 
te^idrm his order of bttltie; and then mat ching up 
tjie MB, rested upoft the top. 

Thucyd. Hippoerales was yet ttt Deiium^ when infer-* 
** ^ ^^' matioft was brought of the unexpected approack 
o# the Bceotaans. Leaving a body of three hundred 
borse^ who attended him, to watdn an oppovkimi<y 
for attaicking the enemy in ^ ttor, be proceeded 
himself with alt speed to jem the mtm bocb^ cff 
bis army. When he arrived it was alressufy formed 
for action. He rode along ti^^ Iftcie, making a short 
speech of incouragement; but scarcely bad readied 
tlie cehter when ttie Boeotians incrved down iissi 
Ml, giving the shout of battie. Upon thaa Ite 
ordered immediately to advance, accordingi tQ» tto 
usual practice of the^ ag^ it being e^mned dis- 
advantageous to remain stationary and receive tiie 

The heavy foot on each side were about md 
thousand. The BGeotiaai& had^ besides, m thoudtoi 
horse, five hundlred tai^eeps*, aad^abcive tm 
C.94. thousand n^itj-atmed. TheAtheiHlai»light^art«ed^ 
whose march> k appears, had been* stepped io 
^ane^ were m^re numerous> biit £ss» disci{dimd 
and worse appointed, tfie reguliptp l%lM;-tMopBr of 
^ tile repuWie being mostly en^ f^reik^ scpviefe. The 
Thebaflfr of Ae B<Bo4ia» aitny^, if #iB may trust 
and can understand our eopies of Tbocycfidei^ 
were formed bo^ less thaw twenty-fiVe dle^; the 
othef Bgeotitans variously^ aceoi^dlhg to^ the prtEC- 
tice of iftte several toKvns^ or fte ojunions^ of thfe 

e^ihmkfitdfers. 
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comnmncknr. The Atbenian army was disposed sEct, 
lA files of eigM men. The horse of both armies 
were placed m the wings. The extremes, how- 
ever, of neither could coKie into action, being 
prevented by the intervention of deep water- 
guflies. The field was well disputed between the 
rest i m action so close^ that they joined opposing 
j^ields; and where weapons conld not avail agamst 
the eompaet arrwigement of defensive armour, 
thty eiidevored to break each other's^ Kne by force 
of pairing. With their right wing the Athenians 
obtained the advantage, so that the extremity of 
the enemy's left retreated toward their own right 
Next in the Bceotianline to the troops which gaye 
way, V^ere the Thespians, whose left flank being 
thus exposed, they were surrounded, and suffered 
greatly. But in tbis^ evolution the conquerors fell 
into dworder, and, meeting in action, ingaged one 
another. Meanwhile Pagondas, with the Tliebans, 
m the right of the Boeotian Une, w^ gaining ad- 
i^atntage against the Athenian left Information 
reaching him of the distress of his own left, he 
setit two sqpoadrons ^ o( horse around the hffl, who 
^ame unawares upon the victorious wing of the 
Athenians, whfle they were yet in the conftteibn" 
which they had themselves created. Panic seized 
<liein, and they fled : the rest of their liiiOj already 
severely pressed, finding themselves thus deserted, 
qittckly joined in the flight, and the rout hedBimm 
ctomptete: some made toward Delium, some to 
the port of Oropus, some to mount Pames^ others 
variously as hfope of st^ty pointed the way* 
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c«AP. A reifnforcement of Locrian troops joined th** 
K.—,^J^^ Bqeotian apny in the moment of victory. Beiijg 
comparatively fresh, they undertook pursuit, to- 
gether with the Boeotian cavalry ; and the event 
would have been very fatal to the Athenians, if 
^proachftg night had not favored their escape, 
Plat It was upon this occasion that thje philosopher 

p. i8i/t. «. Socrates, who served among the Athenian infantry, 
p. ««i. t. 3. pressed by the pursuing enemy, was m immment 
• ▼'t. ^gy^ger Qf being put to the sword, when his pupil 
Alcibiades, coming up with a body of cavalry, 
gave such effectual protection, that Socrates, with 
those about him, made good their retreat^. Near 
a thousand, however, of the Athenian heavy- 
Thucyd. armed fell, with Hippocrates^ the commanding 
general, and a much greater number of the light- 
armed and irregulars. When pursuit had been 
pushed as far as circumstances would permit, 
Pagondas raised his ti'ophy, collected the spoil, 
«• ^' and, leaving a strong guard over the enemy's 
dead,' retired with the main body of his army to 
Tanagra. 

Next day a her^^d was sent by the surviving 

commanders of .the Athenian' troops, to request 

, the accustomed leave for burying th^ slain: On 

his way he met a Boeoti^^n herald, who assured 

him 

• Strabo relates that Socrates saved his pupil Xenop^onin 
this bftttle. Athttiaius^ as ik observed by Casaubon,. in bis 
note on the passage/has shown that tbi$ could not be 
(A then, 1. 5. c. 15.J and he deduces his proof from Plato. Yet 
Barthelemi, in his Anacharsis, not only tells the story from 
Strabo, but has been so careless as to refer to Plate for 
authority for it . In the passage of Plato Xo which he refers 
(Gonviv. p. 221, t, 3.) not a syllable is to be found to tht 
purpose. 
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hhn that his labor would be vain, and that he 
would do best to accompany him back to the 
Athenian camp, whittier he was going. The 
Athenian complied ; and audience being given to 
the Boeotian herald by the principal officers, he 
represented, ' that the Athenians had Elated the 

* common law of the Greeks, by which it was esta- 

* Wished, that, in any invasion of each other's 

* territories, no temple should be profaned : that 

* in fortifying Delium, they had made the sacred 
' precinct a habitation for men, and whatever men 
' usually do in a profane place was done there ; 

* particularly the water, which the Boeotians had 

* always held it unlawful for themselves to touch 

* but for holy ablution^, was drawn for all com- 

* mon uses : that the Boeotians therefore, in their 
^ own name and in that of th6 god, invoking the 

* gods of the country and Apollo, warned them 

* to quit the temple, and clear it of whatever 
^ belonged to them.' Amid the most serious 
political concerns, with the utmost disregard of 
all moral obligations, we find such matters of meer 
religious ceremony often deeply ingaging the at- 
tention of the Greeks. The Athenians, in return, Thacyd, 

1> 4. c. 98* 

sent their own herald to the Boeotian camp, who 
represented, * that the Athenians neither had pro- 

* faned the temple, nor would intentionally do so : 

* that, by the common law of the Greeks, with 

* the possession of territory the possession of 
^ temples always passed : that the Boeotians them- 

* selves, who had acquired tiieir present country 

'by 
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' by Qomquest, had taken possession of the temples 
^ of other people, which they had ever jwnce held 
as their own : that if, in the necessity to which 
the Athenians were impelled by the unjust 
violence of the Boeotians and their other enemieis; 
to use extraordinary means for securixig their 
country against invasion, they had disturbed the 
sacred fountain, they depended upon the indul- 
gence of, the gpd for the transgression, if it was 
one, where no offence was ixrtended : thfit, on 
the contrary, the refusal of the Bisotian^ to 
restore the Athenian slain, was an impiety with- 
out excuse: finally, that the Athenians con- 
sidered Delium as theirs by conquest, and would 
not evacuate it; but they nevertheless demanded 
that their dead should be restored, according to 
the laws and customs of all the Greeks, trans- 
miUed from their fwefaJthers.' The Boeotians 
appear to have ielt the imputatioju of impiety and 
contravention of the institutions of their forefatheps, 
for they endevored to obviate it by an evasion. 
They said^ that, if Oropia, the district- in which 
the battle was fought and Delium stood, was a 
Boeotian territory, the Athenians ought to qmt 
what was not thdrs, and then their dead should 
jbe restored ; but if it was an Athenian territory, 
to ask permission of other* for wiythkig to be 
idone there wa^ si:4>erfluous. With liiis the nego- 
tiation ended, and the Boeotiajis prepare<^ imme- 
diately to besiegjB Deliuin. 

We learn, from the details of si^s remaining 
frwn Thucydides, that the Greeks of his age were 
not only very defi(2ient in the art of attacking 

fortifications^ 
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loDtifiMftion^ but that 4iieir mechaaies were deht- s ect. 
live, to a degree that we could not readUy suppose v ^^' 
ef tbose who bad carried ti^ arts of masonry and 
wulptiure so i^gh. Fortenate for the people of 
the age, ia the io^ffieacy^of govemiEients to jgive 
security to their j»ut)|eQt$, tha); it was so, md that 
thiitSf those who could find subsistence within n 
lortkieatioi;! .migbt generaJiy withstaad assauk. 
The Boeotian^ were for fsmn thinking the ansny, 
with which they had defeated the whole s^eng^ 
of Attica, tsufScient for the reduction of a fort of 
earth and wood, constructed in three days, and 
hi^less of reteef. Two thousand Corii^iaiB, a Thuc^d. 
body of Megarians^ and pait of the Peloponnesian 
^trrison which had escaped from Niseaa, ^ined 
them * after the battle. Still they thought them- 
selves deficient in troops practised in the use of 
missile weapons, and they sent Tor some dartmen 
and slingers from the Malian bay. After all perr 
haps they would have been foiled, but for an 
engine invented for the occasion. A large tree, in 
the want of instruments for boring, was sawed in 
(two, lengthways ; and the parts, bc^ excavated, 
wbce r^oined, so ajs to fonn a pipe, at one jend of 
•which, protected by iroe fdates, was suspended 
by chaios a large ^aukbroa, into which, from the 
laod toiibe wooden pipe, a tube' of iron i^rofeoted. 
On libe seventeen day after the baitde, the pm- 
iparatioQS were cooifdete. The machine, being NoTem. 
ttised lOn wheels, was moved to 4hat part ^of fehe 
ihrt where vine*braQches and wood .appeared to 
AbPf^ been most used in the ooostructkm. The 
•anUma 6w^ thea fHed Witib mdphar, fiteh> aiid 

u 4 burning 
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CHAP, burning charcoal; large bellows were applied to 
the opposite end of the cylinder; and a fire was 
thus raised that rendered it impossible for any 
living being to remain in the adjoining part of the 
fort. During the confusion thus created, the be- 
siegers, chusing their moment for assault, carried 
the place. A considerable part of the garrison 
nevertheless found opportunity for flight, and saved 
themselves by getting aboard an Athenian squadron 
which lay off the neighboring coast : some however 
were killed, and, what was most important, about 
two hundred were made prisoners. Presently after, 
but while the event was yet unknown at Athens, 
a herald arriving to demand again the bodies of 
the slain in the late battle, obtained them without 
difficulty. 



SECTION IV. 

■ ' - > 

~ March (^ Br asidas' into Thrace, Transactions in Macedonia 

and Thrace, 

B.C. 454. These transactions protracted the campain ki 

t'^.'%! Greece to a late season. Meanwhile Brasidas, 

VT^\^ having put Megara. into a state of security, returned 

July. to Corinth, and while summer was n<?t yet fer 

advaiK^ed, had set forward on his difficult and 

hazardous march toward Thrace. He had cd- 

lected a thousand heavy -armed Peloponnesians in 

addition to his seveji hundred Lacedeemcmians. 

As far as the new Lacedaemonian colony of the 

Trachinian Heracleia, he passed through friendfy 

territories ; but there he arrived on the b€Hxier of 

' - a country, 
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a country, not indeed at declared enmity with 
Sparta, but allied to Athens ; and across the Thessa- 
lian plains, in defiance of the Thessalian cavalry, 
with his small band, which, including the light- 
armed and slaves, would scarcely exceed four thou- 
sand men, he could not attempt to force his way. 
The- greatest part of Thessaly was nominally under 
democratical government, and the democratical 
party- was zealous in the Athenian alliance ; yet, 
in most of the towns, the interest of a few powerful - 
men principally decided public measures. This 
fadlitated negotiation, and Brasidas was not less 
able in negotiation than in arms. . Employing 
i^metimes the interest of the king of Macedonia, 
sometimes that of other allies, and never neg- 
lecting the moment of opportunity for gaining 
a step, he obtained free passage as far as the riv^r 
Enipeus. There he found a body in arms, whose 
leaders declared their resolution to oppose his 
£Either progress, and expressed, in reproaches to his 
Thessalian guides, their resentment at the permis- 
sion and assistance so far given to an ^army of 
strangers passing through the country, unautho- 
rized by the general consent of the Thessalian 
f)eople. Fair words, discreetly used, nevertlieless 
softened them ; and, after no long ti'eaty, Bra- 
sidas obtained unmolested passage. Through the 
remainder of Thessaly, dubiously disposed to him, xhocyd. 
but unprepared for immediate opposition, he made *' ^* ^'^^* 
his way by forced marches till he reached Perrhae- 
bia ; among whose people, subjects of the Thes- 
salians, he had provided, by previous negotiation, 
for .a favxH'ablei reception* The. (Mffieuk paasage 
' ^i over 
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over mo«ftat Olympus, vthkh ^as iieact to tee wad^r- 

tak^aj 0)ade tl%e friendship q( tte Penrhfldbw^s 

imrticularly kqHDTtant. Under their ^daooe he 

arrived 'wittk his force mtite st Dimm^ on ^e 

northern side <Df Olympus^ ivhece Im was witiimi 

^e domktton of bis aUy the kkig of Macedonia. 

Ue^ the difficnltilss of his nmrch ^nded, hut 

difficulties of anoth^ kind turose^ A coBunon Iedi- 

tesre^t in opposifig Athens Imd unibed the long <of 

^Macedonia w^ LacedkaoiBitoii, aad with the alMes 

of JLacedfen»Mi im his loKi^ahorhood ; but id»edr 

tntemats >ii^re otherwise ctiffencit, tmd itidr vw^ms, 

in fiome points^ (q)po6ite» The principal object of 

Perdiccas was to subdute the provtnoe ' oatted 

LyncuB^ or Lyncesitis, among liie mountains oe the 

western ironlier o£ Macedonia^ and &r frmi tile 

Gvedmxi colonies. Tim ^wns a mieasiire ihy no 

.Kieans calculated io promote the isrfierest of Lad^- 

dtenKMi; which mld^uer required li>at dJbaooes 

should be estended on ail i»des, and that the Coo- 

federacy ^^imdd have noenemy but Atbms. Ei^t 

yeaiB befOre>^ Peediocas had been chosen, by Ae 

confed^ate Oreciaia anny, to the seoondary cora- 

aniyid of general of the cavfdry, whBe a ^eitieen of 

Gorinth was appoh^ed icommander4o-chief; He 

SQ&[t)s to have been then iittte pleased vnih sach a 

oompliment, and apparantly it wqs his puipose 

ioow to preclisde the; meaiis 'for ja repetkiCHi of it 

Joining his forces with those of firasidas, he 

assumed cooomiaad, and •directed the fitalrch of the 

€Qtnbmed :army toward Lysicestis. 

^ Hie prince of Lynoestb^ j^brhibaau^ littfe i^hle 

to mthaaaod tfae lu^ted fcnpes of Mwrndilnia and 

Lace* 
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LacodasHum^ bad s^nt to Brasidas to request his sect, 
medialion witii Perdiccas. The Spartiyi general ' — v^ — ' 
tbarefore not inunediately refusing to amrch, 
stopped however on the Lyncedtian ^xmUer ; rad 
r<€fM*eseitfk^ that the s^prebenfflon of \80 great a 
lorce) f aady to lUl upon his country, would pm- 
.M^ly iad^ce ti»e JUyncestian pdnoe to a reason*, 
aJble ^KH:o«QfifKiidAti<»n, be declared that, for tihe 
Xaeeda^monii^s, he Judged it neither expedient 
nor juBt to (proceed hostilely^ till the laial had 
been made. Accordii^ly a iiegQtiatioo was 
opened, and shortly a' treaty i^as condudad, by 
iwhich Antdbseos became numbered among the 
allies of Sparta. Perdiccas, i^able to preyeot this 
jneasure, was howevear highly dissatisfied,* and 
be showed his resentment by declarii^ thai; in- 
stead of fur«»shtng9 as heretofore, half ihe pro- 
visions for an army so liMde/disposed to pDomote 
iM kitan^ he would in future furnish a third 

only. 

T&eaoeoinmodatioanevertiieless would te upon 

tbe wboie fiattsfiuatory to Brasidas and hts Grecian 
aUies* The dominion of Arrhibeeus preaerved^ 
sni^ht beccHBe a valuable weight in the ifcalanee 
igi|^inst the growing power of so uncegrtain a friend 
^ Perdiccas ; and the arms of the confedemcy 
would now of course be directed to Abe tilgect 
n^ch the confederate Greeks desired, the rediuc- 
thoa of the power of Alliens. Their first attempt 
, Mas {^gainst Aoatrth^is. S^e of ^ prtacipal men Thuojd. 
there had .been aiwi^ disposed lo jom with Abe Eud of ^' 
HQbalcidtons w renouneiiig ilte Ati^^ b^g!^o/^ 

3^gQtd€9»i>cMi^calfMt^ii^ ^^^ 

interest, 
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S<n5 krsioRY of 6ueec£. 

interest, but, being unable to oppose the approach- 
ing enemy in the field, they were in alarm for their 
piroperty, and especially for their vintage, now 
ready to gather. Upon a knowlege of these cir- 
cumstances measures were titken. They were sum- 
moned, not as enemies, but as" those who ought to 
be friends, to join the confederacy. Aft^r some 
conciliatory negotiation, the Acanthians conceded 
so far as to agree that Brasidas should be admitted 
injo the town alone ; and allowed to declare his 
proposals before the general assembly. 

Brasid€is, for a Lacedsemonian, idays Thucy- 
dides, was eloquent: he was besides politic; and, 
tho not strictly scrupulous of truths he was highly 
liberal in his policy. He began witli assuring the 
Acanthians, ' that the great object of the Lacedae- 
monians in the war was to give liberty to Greece. 
It was therefore matter of wonder to him that 
the Acanthians did' not at once receive him 
joyfully; tliat they hesitated to join the con- 
federacy ; that they entertained an idea of op- 
posing their own deliverance, and that of Greece, 
from Athenian subjection. Nothing in reason 
could hold them to such a purpose, but appre- 
hension of the power of Athens ; and how vain 
that apprehension was, he had himself had the 
good fortune to prove 16 the w*orld, when, before 
the walls of Megara, the whole force of Athens 
feared to ingage that small band of Peloponne- 
sians which he now commanded in Thrace.' This 
politic boast, tho totally false, for he commanded 
at Megara more than tnpie the force that he led 
into Thrace, nevertheless passed with the Acan- 

thians^ 
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titans, ill informed of transactions in Greece, and sect. 

IV 

Imd considerable effect He proceeded then to ^ — J— 
tell his audience, * that he had received assurances rhncyd. 
from the principal magistrate? of Lacedaemon, * ^ ^' ^^ 
confirmed by the most solemn oaths, that what- 
ever cities, through negotiation with him, might 
accede to the Peloponnesian confederacy, should 
be subject to no claims of authority from the 
Lacedaemonians, but should be perfectly inde- 
pendent. From himself he assured them, that 
none ne^d fear for person, property, or civil ^ 
rights, on account of any political principles they 
had held, or any political conduct they had 
followed; for he was determined to support no 
faction, but, with his best power, to establish, 
wherever he might have influence, that equal 
Kberty for all ranks, which formed the boast and 
the happiness of his own country. If, then, c. sr. 
refusing conditions not only ,perfectiy equitable 
but highly advantageous, they woidd persist in 
their connection with. Athens, and, tho only by 
the tribute which they paid, promote the sub- 
jection of other Grecian states, he should think 
himself not only justified, but bound, to con- 
sider them as enemies,, and to begin immediately 
the waste of their lands. He trusted however 
they woqld save him the necessity of a measure, 
so opposite, to his inclination, and would rather 
be zealous in setting an example to the other 
cities of Thrace for the recovery of indepen^- 
dcncy.' r , 

The eloquetide of Brasidas, powerfully seconded 
by hi^ army, at tbeir gates, had its full effect upon 

the 
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CH AK the Acaffltfaians ; and) the sdffirages of the aBsemldjr 
. ^^' . being takea secretly, that none might be a^berwaird 
individuaUy criminated fbr the vote^ ^ven^ a. n)i^ 
jorhy waa found for reddling froxw Atbeas. The 
cit^ of Acanthus thua becatme & number of tiie 
Lacedaemonian coctfedieracy ; and before the tnd 
of the sunMnesr,^ the exaoqfde waa followed by the 
neighboring city ci Stageirait 

Of the ten generals of the regular estab&hmeot 

of Athens, iit sAiocdd' seeni tfaat tmo were usuafly 

apptdinted to> the Thracian command. Eucles and 

Thucydides, tdoe hi8tone»H son) of Obrus, now hdd 

Thucyd. jju^ station. Euctesi commanded iii Amt^ipalis : 

L 4. c. 108, , . 

Thucydides was at the iland of ThajKus, with the 
squadron of the station, consisting of only seven 
tviremes^ It waa to- be expected l^a^ in spring the 
Athemane wouldi send power^ re'mfopcemenfs. 
It behooved firasidas, tiierefore^ to make every use 
of opportuiritiea y^ open to him; and thesevere 
season waes raiber favorable for some of the enter- 
prizes which be meditated. 

Amphipolis was tlie most important plaoe hdd 
by the Athenians^ in^ Thrace. K lay upon^ a* nefale 
Hirer, which it commanded, and whose banfes^ with 
the neighboring hills^ bore a gtaw^ seape^ ex- 
ha«Kstible of ex>eellent shiputimber. The ooimfry 
anMmd was a rich plain, and the inwonrng monn- 
tam& had mines of ri^mv and goM: Ihe* perl of 
£ion, art the moach of the; river, w«s< but asn ap- 
pendage, yet a valuable appendi^ of AmpbipoBs. 
This advantageous spot had been colonized, frst 
#oiiii Ipgletua l^ tiim unfortunate Aris^goras, and 
i i temrtt gd frwfl^ Aithenv by Cimon ; whose colony, 

also 
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aJso unfortunate, was destroyed, as we have seen, stcT. 
by the Thraeians. I>uFing the administration of ^-J!^L^ 
Pterictcft, and thirteen years only, according t^^^i^lnM. 
DiodoruSj before the campain of Bmsidas in Diod. 1. 1«. 
Thrace, a new colony passed from Athens, under 
the cend^t of A^khv, an Athenian of rank, and 
of very popular character. The plac^ was already Tbucjd. 
[K)pulous and florishing ; but the inhabitants were 
a mixt multitude from various Grecian cities j 
some connected, by blood, or by habit and inter- 
course, ^fh the revolted Chalcidians; some, by 
interest, with the king of Macedonia. 

On these circumstemces Brasidas founded a c. lof. 
project for gaining AmpMpolis to the Lacedaemo- 
maw confederacy. Gbmmunication was maYiaged^ 
with some of the inhabitants, and a plan concerted 
with them. Collecting then all the force he could 
ofctain from hiy allies, on a dark stormy evening, 
with sleet ftdling (the weather which he preferred December, 
for the attempt) he arrived at Anion and Bromiscu^, Thucyd. 
where the waters of the lake of Bolbe discharge 1*^' 
Ifcemselves into the sea ; and, haftibg there only 
while his army took refreshment, he proceeded in 
the night to Argilus. The people of that Mttle 
town, always disaffected to Athens, were prepared 
to receive him. Its territory was divided from 
tfre Amphipolitan otlly by the river Strymoit. 
Near Argflus was a bridfge, which, as an important 
pass, was protected by a constant guard ; btrt no 
attempt being at present apprehendied, the gtiard 
was smaH. Under the gtddlEince of the ArgBians, 
and fkvored by the storm, Brasidas" surprized thft 
guiard. Blecoming thus master of the bridge, tite 

Amphipolitan 
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CHAP. Amphipolitan territory was open to him. Extreme 
. ^y^- . alarm and confusion immediately insued amoi^ the 
L 4'^c^'ia4. Amphipolitans ; who, as a heterogeneous people, 
^ collected from various parts, were almost wholly 
without confidence each man in his neighbor; and 
if, instead of plundering the country,- Brasidas had 
led his forces directly against the town, he would 
have become master of it,* probably a3 soon as he 
arrived at the gates. This, however, might perhaps 
be more than liis authority could etFect. After 
gratifying his troops, therefore, with the spoil of 
the country, he waited in expectation that, from §0 
populous a place, jvith an Athenian general com- 
manding, something would be attempted against 
him ; and in any action in open field he promised 
himself success, which would not fail to incourage 
his friendsin the town, arid promote his measures. 

The inactivity of Eucles disappointed Brasidas. 
No movement was made from the town ; and ifc 
was to be apprehended that the arrival of Thucy- 
dides, with the squadron firom Thasus, would 
utterly defeat the enterprize : for beside the force 
he would bring, having large property and antient 
family connections in the neighborhood, Thucy- 
dides had great influence among both Greeks and 
. Thracians ; and his presence would not only con- 
firm the Amphipolitans in the Athenian interest, 
but assist much toward the collection of a power- 
ful landforce for opposing the Peloponnesians. 
Measures that might be quickly decisive were 
Thacyd. therefore necessary to Brasidas. Thucydides im- 
' ' putes expressly no blame to his collegue ; but the 
conduct of Eucles appears evidently to have been 

deficient 
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deficienteither in judgement or in vigor, or rather 
in both. Brasidas found means to send assurance 
into Amphipolis, ' that it was not his purpose to 
' deprive any person in the city, not evaa the 
* . Athenians, . of either property or civil rights : 
' that all the inhabitants might chui^ whether 
^ they would remain upon the footing of free 

* citizens, or depart with their effects ; only, if the 

* latter was their choice, they must go within five Thucyd. 

* days.' This proposal had immediate efficacy : ' ^* ^^ 
the Athenians, a small proportion only of the 
inhabitants, little confident, evidently, in their 
general, and highly diffident of their fellow- colo- 
nists, had supposed their persons, their properties, 

and their families, in the most imminent danger 
of the worst that could befall them: the terms 
were incomparably more favorable than, from the 
^mmon practice and policy of Grecian comman- 
ders, was to be expected; and in their present 
circumstances, hopdess of timely succour, they 
could hardly wish for more. Such being the senti- 
ments of the Athenians, the other multitude were 
. still readier to rejoice in the offer, generous as it 
appeared, of the Spartan general. The promoters 
of the revolt, therefore, boldly stepped forward; 
the interposition of Eucles was disregarded ; the 
people in ^tssembly decreed that the terms should 
be accepted ; and Brasidas, with his forces, was 
; immediately admitted into the city. That active 
officer, then, without a moment's loss of time, 
proceeded to take measures for possessing himself 
of Eion, distant about three miles, and so exclud- 
ing the Athenian fleet from the river. But late in 
Vo t. IIL X the 
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CM AP. the evening of the same day on v*hich Amphipolis 

v_^3^ surrendered, Tbiicydides, having nOade unexpected 

haste from Thasus, entered (he harbour with his 

squadron. Eion was thus setured, but Amphipolis 

was beyond the power of Thucydides to recorer. 

To the loss of that "city from the Athenian 

dominion, we seem principally to owe oilr best 

information concerning the history of the times 

with which we are ingaged, and almost our only 

means for any accurate acquaintance with the 

Grecian republics, in that period in which their 

history is most interesting. The news of the suc- 

TLucyd. cesses of Brasidas in Thrace, but particularly of 

'■ *' ''^'^' the surrender of Amphipolis, made great impression 

at Athens ; and the more, as the public mind was 

sore with the recent calamity at Delium, the 

(ireatest experienced from the hands of the enemy 

fn the course of the war. Those distant .depai- 

dencies, from whose wealth the republic principally 

derived its powel*, had been esteemed hitherto 

secure under the guard of the Athenian imvy, i*itii 

which no potentate upon earth cduld cofatend : bat 

now, through the adventurous and able cttaduct 

of Brasidas, they were laid opeii to ttie st^erior 

landfdrce of the Pelopohnesiafts ; vrtiich, tf rtie 

Thessalians should not oppose; might be- pb*ed 

in upon them to any amount. Dwelling up* 

these considerations, and irtitated more ««to 4fl- 

structed by misfortune, the Athenian peopte vmei 

against their best friends^bat revenge wWdi they 

knew not how to vent against their eftemie$. 

1.3. c. 96. Thucydides, whose peculiar interest and iarfluence 

in Thrace gave him singular WJ^tos t<> s&ve 

them 
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them there, was deprived of his command, and 
banished from Attica for twenty years. Precluded 
thus from active life in the service of his coun- 
try, it was the gratification of his leisure to com- 
pose that history which has been the delight 
and admiration of all posterity.. The affairs of 
Athens continued to be known to him through his 
numerous friends in high situations there. His 
banishment, as himself informs us, led to in- 
formation concerning those of the Peloponne- 
sians, which he could scarcely otherwise have 
acquired. 

Brasidas then, thus successfiil through the in- 
ability or remissness of Eucles at Amphipolis, and 
disappointed through the activity of Thucydides 
B$ Eion, had however done, with a very small 
force, very important services for his country. 
His sedulity to prosecute them was unremitting, 
and he had now greatly increased his means. The 
r/eputation of his unassuming and conciliating be- Timcyd. 
haviour toward the allies whom he had gained, * ** ^ ^^** 
was communicated through the other Grecian 
cities in Thrace. His character passed for a 
specimen of the character of his fellowcountry men ; 
an4 his constant declaration, that the great purpose 
of his commission was to give perfect freedom and 
independency to all Grecian cities, received such 
suppcHt from the wbe liberality pf his conduct, 
that it found general credit. Perd^ccas, a prince 
of much policy and little honor, forgetting his 
resentment, was desirous of profiting from his 
cocmection witjh such an ally as Brasidas, and 
condescended to visit him for the puip<;^se of con- 

X 2 certinff 
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CM A P. certing measures for prosecuting the common 
interest of the confederacy. Meanwhile the fame 
of the late defeat of the Athenians in Boeotia, now 
spred over the country, assisted to promote the 
disposition to revolt : 'it tended to establish the 
credit of the politic tho untrue assertion of Brasi- 
das, that, with only the small forci5 of Peloponne- 
sians which he commanded in Thrace, he had 
defied the whole strength of Athens under the 
walls of Megara; and the vaunt had its effect 
The naval power of Athens became less an object 
of fear, when it was supposed that protection 
against it might always be obtained by land. 
Shortly Myrcinus, Gapselus, aitd CEsyme revolted 
to the confederatejs ; while several other towns, 
fearful yet to declare themselves, intimated pri- 
vately their desire to be freed from subjection^to 
Athens. 

Such success and such prospects incouraged 
Brasidas, in sending to Sparta an account of them, 
to request a reinforcement, which might inable 
him to pursue his advantages, and attempt still 
greater things. A man who so united talents for 
military and civil command, who could conquer, 
as occasion required, either by force or by per- 
suasion, and who had knowlege and temper to 
maintain his acquisitions, Lacedaemon had not 
yet presented to the notice of histbry. But talents 
so superior, in a man not of royal race, not quali- 
fied by age for superiority, and distinguished bnly 
,by his spirit of enterprize, his daring courage, his 
indefatigable activity, his uncommon prudence, 
his noble liberality, his amiable tem^r, and those 

ingaging 
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ingaging manners which conciliated the affection sect. 
of all with whom he conversed, excited envy and v^J^^l--' 
apprehension among the cautious elderhood of 
Sparta. The reinforcement was totally denied. 
The Athenian people meanwhile, however illiberal, 
and capriciously rigorous to those who served 
them, were not so untrue to their own interest as 
to neglect the important possessions, with the loss 
of which they were threatened : some reinforce- 
ments were sent;, during winter; more were to 
follow in spring. 

No disappointment, however, nor any rigor of 
season, could abate the activity of Brasidas. With 
the progress of his successes he inlarged his views; 
and, being now possessed of a country favorably 
situated, and producing materials in singular abun- 
dance, he formed the bold project of creating a 
fleet at Amphipolis. Meanwhile,^ with bis small Thucyd. 
force of Peloponnesians, and what allies he could ^* ** ^' ^^' 
collect, he marched into Acte, that part of the 
peninsula of Athos which lay within the king of 
Persia's canal. It contained tiie little towns of 
Sane, Thryssus, Claeone, Acrothooe, Olophyxus, 
and Dium, which were so many separate repub- 
lics. The first only was a pure Grecian colony, 
from Andrus. The inhabitants of the others were 
a mixed people, a few Chalcidian Greeks, but the 
greater part Thracians ; of that Tuscan people ', 
says Thucydides, who formerly inhabited Lemnus 
and Athens. All were under the dominion of the 
Athenian commonwealth, but all presently acceded 

to 
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CHAP, to the terms offered bV Brasidas, except Sane and 

XVI. . ' . . t 

^ — ^w^ Dium, whose territories he wasted. 
Thucyd. A Hiorc important object then offering in the 

iii lis. ' neighboring peninsula of Sithoriia, he led his forces 
thither. A small party in Torone, one of the 
principal Chalcidian seaports, invited him tO j^up- 
port them in revolt. A majority of the Toronaean 
people still favored the Athenian interest; fifty 
heavy-armed Athenians were in the place, and 
two Athenian triremes in the harbour. Neverthe- 
less, through the able conduct of Braside^s, and 
the bold adventure of only seven men, introduced 
in the night by the party disposed to revolt, it 
was taken. The Athenians, except a few who 
were killed, and the greatest part of the Tor6- 
nseans, fled to the neighboring fortress of Lecythus. 
«*ii4»ii5 Brasidas summoned the place, offering permission 
^^^* for the Athenians to depait with their effects, and 

promising to tlie Toronaeans the full injoymerit of 
their rights as citizens of Torone, together- with 
the restoration of whatever of their property h^id 
fallen into his possession or under his power. . The 
terms were inviting to men in their perilous situ- 
ation ; yet the Athenians, having prevailed upon 
the Toronaeans to adhere to them, refused to 
surrender, but requested a day of triice for tile 
burial of the dead. What followed deserves noticis, 
in the jgreat scarcity of any inlarg^d patriotism 
among the Greeks, ais an instance of the firmness 
.with which they oiteh adhered to party-priticifire. 
Brasidas granted two days, arid useil the oppor- 
tunity for employing all his eloquence and gdl his 
address in the endevor to conciliate the Toro- 
naeans 
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naeans to im intierest. But the democratical party 
remained true to the Athenians; and not till 
machines were prepfored, aod a force was assembled, 
scarcely possible for them to resist^ nor then tiU 
an accident occasioned a sudden panic, they 
quitted their fort of earth and wood, and most of 
them, getting aboard vessels lying at hand, escaped 
across the gulph into Pallene. Such was the con- 
cluding event of the dghth year of the war. 




V. 



SECTION V. 

Negotiation for Peace between Athens and Latedttmon. Truce 
concluded for a Year. Transactions in Thrace, War re- 
newed. Thespi(p oppressed by Thebes, IVur between Mantineift 
and Tegea* Remarkable Instance of Athenian Superstition, 

Intjixligence of the rapid successes of Brasidas, s ect. 
coinciding with the unfortunate ^vent of the battle 
of Delium, and accompanied with reasonable s^p- 
prdiension of apf eding defection among the sub- 
ject cities, was of poweifuleffect to damp the wild 
ambition, and lower the unruly haughtiness of 
the Athenian people. It began again to be very 
generally observed and regretted among them, that 
their leaders, those in whom they most trusted, had 
advised them ill; and that so fetvorable an oppor- 
tunity 'for making an advantageous peac^, as that 
which had been proudly rejected, might not again 
recur. Fortunately for them, at: this time, no spirit 
of enterprize animated the Lacedaempnian. councils. 
The successes of Brasidas, highly gratifiying as 
far as ithey tended. .to dispose the Athenians to 
ipeace, excited pt ithe^ same time some awprehensipn 

X 4 among 
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CHAP, among the LaGedcemonian leaders, tiiftt their cfwn 

XVI. . . 

^ — sr^ allies, ^nd even the Lacedsemonian people, mi^t 
be excited to desire the continuance of the war, 
to which they were anxious to put a conclusion. 
The great object of the principal families was te 
recover their kinsmen and friends, {Hisoners in 
Athens; and while they dreaded a reverse of 
fortune, that might renew the arrogance of their 
enemies, they feared also such success, as might 
too much elate their allies. Siich being the sen- 
timents on both sides, negotiations for peace were 
opened, and, in the beginning of spring, a truce 

ly^^l^ii^, ioT a year was concluded. Each party retained 

^^^' what it possessed, but the Peloponnesians how- 

ever conceded the intire command of the Grecian 
seas to Athens ; excluding themselves totally from 
the use of long ships (the general term for ships 
of war) and of any vessel of the row-galley kind 
of above five hundred talents measurement, which, 
according to Arbuthnot, was scarcely more than 
twelve ton. To this treaty the Lacedaemonians, 
Corinthians, Sicyonians, Epidaurians, and Mega- 
rians only were parties, on the side of the Pelo- 
ponnesian confederacy ; but they ingaged to use 
their interest for persuading the Boeotians and 
Phocians to accede ; and it was the professed pur- 
pose of the truce to give opportunity for negotiating 
a general and permanent peace. . 

While these measures were taking in Greece 
for putting an end to the ravages of war, circum- 
stances arose in Thrace to disturb the eflfect of the 
negotiation, and to give new fewel to animosity. 

«. ito. The people of Scic»ie, the principal town of the 

fruitful 
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fraitful peninsula of Pallene> reckoned themselves 
a Peloponnesian people ; referring their origin to 
a colony of Achaians of Pellene or Pallene, in 
Peloponnesus, who had established themselves on 
the c<MU3t of Thrace in returning from the war of 
Troy. This tradition tended to establish, among 
the Scionseans, a gaieral partiality for tiie Pelo- 
ponnesian connection, to which those of higher 
rank would otherwise incline ; and a party among 
them communicated to Brasidas their desire to 
reject the dominion of Athens, and to be received 
under his protection. To correspond concerning 
the proposal was not easy ; for not only the - 
Athenians cominanded the sea, but, by the posses- 
sion of Potidaea on the isthmus, they completely 
commanded also the communication by land. 
Brasidas therefore, who chose always to depend 
upon, his own address rather than that of any 
deputies, and who refused no danger in the pro- 
secution of the great objects of his command, re- 
solved to go himself to Scione, and, in a small 
swift boat, escorted by one trireme, he jarrived 
safe in the harbour. He was so well assured of 
the strength of his party in the town, that he 
ventured immediately to assemble the people, and 
exert that eloquence which he had already found 
so useful. He began with his usual declaration, 
which experiaMTQ had proved no less politic than 
liberal, ^ that no man should su:^er in person, pro- 

* perty, or privileges for past political conduct, or 

* existing political connections.' He was then 
large in praise of the Scionaean people, ^ who, not- 
^ withstanding the peculiar danger to which their 

' situation. 
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situation, inclosed within a peninsula, exposed 
them, in revolting against that tyramiical power 
which at present commanded the seas, had 
nevertheless not waited tiB freedom, should be 
forced upon tiiem through ttie prevalence of the 
Peloponnesian arms, but had been forward to 
assert it;' and he concluded with assurances ^ of 
his readiness to give all protection^ and his wisji 
to do all honor, to a people who, he was con- 
fident, would prove themselves among the most 
meritorious allies of Lacedasmon.' 
The rfietoric and the liberality of iBrasidas had 
their desired effect. Many, even of those who 
before were adverse to the revolt, became now 
satisfied with it, and the whole people vied ki 
paying honors, public and private, to the Spartan 
general. From the city he received a golden 
crown, which was in solemn ceremony placed on 
his head, as the deliverer of Greece ; and indivi- 
duals presented him with fillets, a usual mark of 
approving admiration to the conquerors in the 
public games ; which, as something approaching 
to divine honor, was esteemed among the highest 
tokens of respect; 

Scione being thus gained, Brasidas was ^extend- 
ing his views to Potidaea andMende, inbothwhioh 
places he held correspondence, when commis- 
sioners arrived, Arifftonymus firom Athera, aad 
Athenfeus from 'Lacedoemon, to announce (tiie 
cessation of arms. The intelligence iwas joyful to 
the new allies of 'Lacedsstnon in Thrace, a«; the 
^terms of the treaty removed at onee aUithe4>eril 
^(if the situation in^hieh 4hey bad jUac^d ^tbem- 

selves. 
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selves. With regard to the Scionaeans alone a sect. 
dispute arose. Aristonymus, finding upon inquiry ^ — 'r — ' 
that the vote in assembly, by which they formally 
acceded to the Lacedaemonian alliance, had not 
passed tin two days after the signing of the articles^ 
cjeclared them excluded finom the benefit of the 
treaty. Brasidas, on the contrary, no way pleased 
'irith a truce that checked him in the full career 
of success, the first of tay importance obtained by 
the Lacedaemonians in the tvar, and conceiving 
himself strongly pledged to preserve the Scioneeans 
from Athenian vaigeance, insisted that the revolt, 
truly considered, had taken place before the 
signing of the articles, and he refused to surrender 
the town. Aristonymus sent information of this 
to Athens, where preparation was immediately 
Itiade to vindicate the claim of the commonv^^ealth 
by arms. The Lacedcemonian government, dis- 
posed to support BrasidaS; remonstrated; but the 
Atheriian pebple, indignant, as Thucydides says, 
that ri6t only their continental subjects, but now 
even those who were in the situation of ilanders, 
should so presume in the protection of the land- 
force of Pelopontiesus, at the instigation of Cleon, 
made a decree, declaring that Scione should be 
taken, and the people put to death. 

At the very time when this passionate act of 
di^tnocratical despotism was passing, an e^ent oc- 
curred, which 'might have taught the Allieniaiis, 
if a mob could be taught, the spperiorfty of tile 
geni^rous policy of Brasidas to their illib^al and 
inhuman ptotf^^dihgs. Some of-the princ^ipal m^n Thucjd. 
of M6nd'e, an "Ei^feitrJah colony, ^dso withki the ^•^•^•^2*- 

peninsula 
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c ri A R peninsula of Pallene, had already gone so far in 
measures for leading their city to revolt, that they 
dreaded beyond all things the scrutiny, and the 
consequent punishment^ which were to be ex- 
pected from the jealous tyranny of Athens. Ac- 
cordingly, finding Brasidas, notwithstandmg the 
truce, ready to receive them into the Lacedaemo- 
nian alliance, they thought it their safest way to 
prosecute the measure begiun ; and tho a majority 
of the lower people was adverse, they succeeded 
in their design. Brasidas justified himself, partly 
by urging counter-complaints of infiuction of the 
treaty by the Athenians, partly by maintaining 
that nothing forbad his receiving any Grecian 
people into the Lacedaemonian alliance, whm the 
measures oii their part was voluntary, and on both 
sides without firaud or treachery. But the Athe- 
nians judged otherwise ; they would not indeed 
deem the truce void, but they wpuld proceed to 
inforce by arms their own sense of the conditions 
of it. Brasidas, ^pecting this, removed the 
families and effects of the Scionaeans and Men- 
daeans to Olynthus, strengthened the garrisons with 
five hundred heavy-armed Peloponnesiaijs and 
three hundred middle-armed. Chalcidians, and, 
having put everything in the best state for defence 
that time and circumstances would, permit, he 
appointed Polydaipidas, apparently a Lacedaemo- 
nian, to the chief command, and returned himself 
to his army. 

In the arduous and complex, business in which 
Brasidas was in^ged, in his quality of comman- 
iler-in-cluef' of the Peloponnesian forces and 

superintendant 
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auperintendant of the Peloponnesian affairs in sect. - 
Thrace, while among Grecian towns his nego- ^ — ^ — ' 

^ tiations ^succeeded beyond hope, he found insuper- 
able difficulty in managing his interests with the 
ambitious, crafty, haughty, capricious, and faithless 
king of Macedonia. Whether Arrhib'aeus had con- 
travened or deserted his ingagements, or whether 

. Brasidas thought it of so much importance to 
preserve the friendship of Perdiccas as to be in- 
duced himself -to break with Arrhibaeus, Thuty- 
dides does not inform us ; but the Spartan general 
and the Macedonian king, with united forces, in- 
vaded Lyncestis. Three thousand heavy-armed Thucjd. 
foot formed the principal strength of the former, * ^* ^' ^^' 
and a thousand horse that of the latter, who was 
besides followed by a numerous body of barbarian 
irregulars. A battle was fought, in which the 
Lyncestians, who were not without regular heavy- 
armed foot', were put to flight, but the country 
being mountainous, they soon reached the heights, 
where ' neither the Macedonian horse nor the 
Peloponnesian foot could, with any hope of ad- 
vantage, follow them. Perdiccas proposed then to 
overrun the plain country, Brasidas was anxious 
for his new allies ; particularly those of Mende, 
whern the lower people were so generally disposed 
to the Athenian interest, that should an Athenian 
force approach the place in his absence, the citi- 
zens of higher rank, who had effected the revolt, 
<x>uld not but be in the utmost peril. Having 
therefore so far served the king of Macedonia, he 
-thought he might reasonably withdraw his forces, 

to 

^ The Urm iwTAmi alwayi Imports so much. 
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CHAP, to give necessary pi^otection to their common 
allies. Perdiccas, however, was dissatisfied that 
his wishes were disputed ; and, while differences 
hence arising were yet unsettled, intelligence ar- 
rived, that a large body of lUyrian mercenaries, 
Thuc>d. expected to reinforce the Macedonian army, had 
betrayed their ingagemept, and joined Arrhibasus. 

This alarming information disposed Perdiccas 
to retreat with Brasidas ; but in consequence of 
their disagreement, measures wer^ npt readily 
concerted between them. Njght was apprpachipg, 
wkI nothing yet determined, when exaggerated 
reports of the lUyrian numbers excited a pamc 
throqgh the Macedonian army, and the whote 
multitude of barbarian irregulars, with many of 
the Macedoniajis themselves, took tP- $uddea 
flight. Already the evil was beyond remedy, he- 
fore Perdiccas was informed oi it ; and his can^p 
was so distant from thq Peloponnesiao, that it 
became necessary to follow his flying troops, with- 
out waiting to communicate with the Sp^rtw 
general. 

When day broke, Brasidas found hi^iself io a 
very jperilous situation. The sjuperiority of tte 
enemy's force, and his own wa«t of mews fyf 
subsistence, left no choice ibut of hasty retreat. 
He formed therefore his heavyrarmed in 0. ImMow 
square : the light-armed he placed in &(^ cevi$jw : 
be select^ a small body of the yoMUgest and mo^ 
«ketiv6 men, (for a reserve, to assist in any point 
that might be most i^essed ; and he ^took upon 
(kknself tfie immediate command of the rmt- 
^ard, consisting of three hundred chosen men. 

Having 
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Havmg then assifred his people that irregular sect. 
barbarians, however alarming their numbers .and ^ — ^r — ^ 
their clamor might appear, could never be really i. Tl, 126. 
formidable to steddy troops, he began his march. 

The lUyrians immediately {)ursued, with much c. itr. 
vociferation and tumult, as if already victors, and 
slaughter their only business. They attacked : 
and, to their astonishment, were repulsed with 
loss: tliey repeated th^ attempt with no better 
success ; and presently deterred by the firm coun- 
tenance of the retreating army, with its readiness 
for efficacious resistance in every part, they drew 
oflf; but a body of them pressed forward, with 
intenticNd to occupy the defile of the firontier 
mountains of Lyncestis, through which the Pelo- 
ponnesians must necessarily pass to enter Lower 
Macedonia. Brasidas, aware of tliis, detached his 
three hundred, with orders to proceed with aJl 
haste to dislodge the enemy firom the high ground, 
at least <hi one side of the pass. They succe^ed 
in acquiring possession of one of the bills^ the 
enemy evacuated the otlier, and the army arrived 
xxi the same day at Amissa^ the first town of the 
dominion of Perdiccas. 

In the course of this well-conducted retreat, the 
Peloponnesians fell in with much of the baggage 
and stores of the Macedc^ans, following, as the 
conductors were able, scattered, and without a 
guard, the disorderly flight of tibieir army. Irritated 
iy the base desertion, as they esteemed it, of the 
]VIacedo®ians, the Peloponnesians seized whactever 
was nuG^t valuable ami moet portable ; and then, 

loosing 
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CHAP, loosing from their yokes the oxen employed in 
drawing the carriages, turned them wandering 
about the country. This ill-judged revenge, which 
the general prolmbly could not prevent, completed 
the alienation of Perdiccas ; who, that he might 
with less danger break with the Peloponnesians, 
began thenceforth to seek opportunity for renew- 
ing his alliance with Athens. 

Thucyd. On returning into Thrace, Brasidas found reason 

to regret his unwilling absence from the protection 
of his new allies, and from the care of his interests 
in that country. An armament had arrived in 
Pallene, under the command of Nicias and Nicos- 
tratus, consisting of forty Athenian and ten Chian 
triremes, with a thousand, heavy-anned and six 
hundred bowmen of their national troops, a con- 
siderable body of middle-armed of their allies, 
and a thousand Thracian mercenaries. Proposing 
to direct their measures against the revolted cities 
of Mende and Scione, the Athenian generals began 
their operations with an attempt to force Poly- 
damidas from a strong situation near the former, 
in which they narrowly escaped a total defeat. 
Reimbarking however their troops, they .went to 
Scione, and took the^ suburbs on the first asssiltdt ; 
•but, unable to make any impression on the town, 
they proceeded to plunder the surrounding country. 
A party favoring them within the place, not power- 
ftil enoughto put it into their hands,^ was never- 
theless powerful enough to deter the ruling party 
from quitting their walls to protect their fields. 
Next day therefore the army was ^iy^ded : half, 

under 
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• under NkiaSj-ravaged the borders of the Sctonseai; s e c t. 
f€md M endian territories ; while Nicostratus, with ^ ^i 

the other hialf, approached the town of Mende '^. 

Pojydamidas^ who had retired into that place 
with his PeloponnesianSy thought himself strong 
enough, if he could persuade the Mendians to 
zealous cooperation, to attack the Athenians in 
the field. JJe accordingly assembled the people, 
and proposed the measure ; but he was answered 
by one of the democratical party, ' that the Men- 
^ dians would not march against the Athenians, 
/ and that no true interest of theirs had led them 

* into their present ingagements with the Pelopon- 
^ nesians/ Polydamidas, in pursuance of the 

rules of Spartan discipline^ and of that authority 
which Lacedaemonians in command usually every- 
where assumed, rather than of the policy which his 
situation required and the example of his general 
recommended, seized the man with his own hands, 
and was proceeding to drag him out of the assem- 
bly. This violent and arbitrary act so incensed 
the democratical party, that they immediately 
assaulted his adherents. These, imagining that 
ineasures had been concerted with the Athenian 
generals, now at the gates, fled into the citadel, 
whither Polydamidas and the troops about him 

also: retired. Meanwhile the gates were actually 

thrown 

*** The text of Thucydides appears here evidently deficient, 
and neither the antient scholiast nor the modern annotatois 
give any assistance. It is nevertheless pretty clear, from the 
context, that the sense here given, in which Smith's transla- 
. tion has heen followed, is just. A note, however, which wc 
do not find, to explain on what grounds his translation rested^ 
WQuld have added to our satisfaction. 

Vol. III. Y 
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CHAP, thrown open by some of the democratical pak^ ; 
and the whole Athenian anny, tli^ forces of 
Nicias having now jokied those under Nicostiwitos, 
entered the town, igndrant df winft had pai&sed 
within, and wondering why they were not Qp{>o^. 
The soldiers accordingly proceeded imn^ediately 
to pillage, and were with difficulty restrained even 
from putting the Mendians, their fHends, to the 
sword. The tumult, however, being soon com- 
posed, the people were summoned to the agom. 
The Athenian generals then directed the restora- 
tion of the democrarical formofgovemlneiit; and, 
with a politic liberality, declared tiiey would in- 
stitute no inquiry about the past, but woaid leaVe 
the Mendians to their own measures concerning 
those, if any such remained among them,. who 
had been active in the revolt. 

Matters being thus settled in Mende, and a 
part of the army left to tvutch the citadel, the 
generab proceeded with thie larger part i^aimt 
Scione. Polydamidas had occupied a hill, the 
possession of which would have prevented the 
surrounding of the town with a centravallatiea. 
They dislodged him, aad then immedktdy beg»i 
to form their lines. Meanwhile the blockade of 
the citadel of Mende had its effect in reducing 
the place into the power of the Athenians ; but 
the garrison, by a bold effort, saved themselves. 
Sallying in the dusk of evenings they bverc&xne 
the Athenian guard next the sea, and proceeding 
imder cover of the night toward Sciooe, broke 
through the Athenian camp there, and the greater 
part got safe into the town. 

Bmag 
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Dufing these trai^actipnis, the n^gotiatipn fi^ ^?ct. 

XWewkig the aUiance hetwi^n Atheqs and Mf^ce- ^ — ^^1— ^ 

dxppia, cooc^iig which, presently after his rer K4?J*^i5f. 

freat fram Lyiy^esU^, JPcrdiccas had begun to 

(towy^ with the Athenian generals, was brought 

to ^ A^iclus^n ; axid the immediate cpnsequence 

w^ofgre^imf^ortance. The party in Lacedaemoip 

which favored Brasidas, had so far prevailed, that 

jf, wft^ (tetermiiqd to send a body of forc^, by the 

wf^y pf Thessaly, to streingthen his army. InteUi- 

I^PIk;^ of this being xx^nyeyed to Nicias xuid ^i* 

cpstr^s, tjbey app^lied (o their new ally, the lf,iug 

oifiMiiEU^e^Qivai to prevent the measure. Perdipcas 

had always maintained a strong inJterest ii;t Theis<- 

saly, principi^y through personal communication 

ip hospit^ity with f;he leadi^ men. Being desirous 

Ip give proof of his sincerity in his revived ingage* 

ments ^irith Athens, and otherwise little willing 

thajt his doQunion should become a comm^ roa4 

of <:oitami|nic9Jtion :for troops between Peloponnesus 

imid Thrace, be prevailed with his Thessaliap 

^i^nds to hM^erfere so effectually, that the L^e- 

xl«emonian government dejsistcjd from theic pur- 

posie. jComi^nission^s, however, were sent, of whoixi 

Ischagoras was chief, to inspect into the stat^ of 

things in Thmce j ^uid, contrary ^ppai:ently M> th? 

A)9gi^em^i;d3 of Brasidas, governors w^th the titl^ 

f^ harmost, regulator, were sent with theip from 

ISpfu^ to be constant guardians of the I^cedae* 

•moi^iain- ijiteree^ts in the several toi^ns. It is re- 

fjwi^^^ by Xhuqydides, that all of thejse were 

V^or ^th|e agf; required by the Lacedaemoni^J?^ 

4iwtitpt4f^|Rr.^ein^c^ 3r^d^s^ dquiyed 
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of the reinforcement which he had long been 
soliciting, and which the Lacedae'monian govern- 
ment too late became disposed to grant hinr, 
toward the end of winter, nevertheless, made an 
attempt t6 surprize Potidsea ; but, being discovered 
by the sentries, before he could apply scaling- 
ladders to the walls, he withdrew without effecting 
anything. 

During this year of nominal truce between 
Lacedaemon and Athens, while the interests of the 
two states were still prosecuted by arms in Thracey 
some circumstances for notice occurred in Greece. 
The Thebans accused the Thespians of the crime 
of Atticism, as they termed the inclination to an 
alliance with Athens. The Thespians, however, 
had been principal sufferers in the late battle with 
the Athenians, near Delium: but tihs very cir- 
cumstance, which should have proved them not 
obnoxious to justice, rendered them unfortunately 
open to oppression ; ^nd the Thebans, under the 
claim of thatarbitrary authority which they asserted 
over all Boeotia, required that the fortifications of 
Thespiae should be demolished, to which the 
people of that little city were obliged to submit. 

A dispute between the Arcadian cities, in the 
want of a superintending authority, led to a petty 
war, and in the autumn of this year an bbstinatc 
battle was fought between the Mantineiians and 
Tegeans. Each claimed the victory ; each raised 
its trophy ; and both being disabled for farther 
exertion immediately in the field, both ^ndevored 
to gain the favor of the deity, for future Occasions, 
by presenting at Delphi the spoil coDecWd in the 

22 battle* 
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battle. About the same time, throu^ some seci^ 
negligence of the antiant priestess Chrysis, tljen ^ — J — ' 
in the fifty-fifth year of her .sacred office, the cele- i. i. 1 133. 
brated temple of the Argian Juno was destroyed 
by fire. Chrysis, in dread of the judgement or 
the wrath of the Argian people, fled to Phlius. 

Meanwhile the informed Athenians were offer- 
ing a very remarkable instance of popular superr 
stition. Ever looking up to a superior cause for 
the direction of the events of this world, they did 
not attribute the reverse of fortune, which they 
were beginning to experience, to the wretched 
constitution of their government, now so altered 
firom that which Solon had establbhed, nor to 
their own insufficiency for deciding on public 
measures, nor to the folly which, making them 
dupes to the boisterous eloquence of the ignoble 
and i^orant Cleon, led them to commit the ad- 
ministration of public afiairs principally to his 
direction. Nor did they conceive themselves ob- 
noxious to divine anger for all their unjust violence 
to their alUes, and all their shocking cruelties to 
those whom they called rebellious subjects; yet 
they did attribute their misfortunes to the indig- 
nation of the deity. The fancy arose that the 1. 5. c. 11. 
purification of the sacred iland of Delos had been c/rs. 
deficiently performed, and it was proposed to 
secure the favor of the god by a new act of cruel 
injustice. The whole Delian people, subjects who 
had- every right to protection from the Athenian 
govemfnent,- were expelled from their iland, with- 
out having any other settlement provided.for them. 
'JThose misemble Greeks, thus inhumanly treated 

Y 3 by 
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CHAP, by the most |>olished of ttieit Mo#c<mntrytteii, 
found, however, charity from fiiose whom they 
called barbariaais : the Persian satrap FhafhiM:^ 
gave them the territory of Atramytteitim, on the 
Mdima coasts to Cultivate fdr theijr subsistence. 



SECTION VI* 

State qfAthem: Bf^ci cf Theutrical Bmirtt Cle<mjmdi 
Cleon appmtued General in Thrace: Battk of Jfnpk^folii* 

After the death of Pericles, there seems to have 
l^mained no mia,n of rank in Athens, whbse powert 
6f elocution were of that superior kindj which, t(>« 
gether witli extraordinary talent for popularity, 
are necessary, in a democracy, for thfe gtiiddniie of 
public affah^. When aH gttivet* niett were hint 
tired of ineffectual oppofeition to thfe BttopLiicb (tf 
the low and petiilarit Cleon iii the getterbi assembly^ 
fe poet undertook their cause, and attacked him on 
the public stage. The practice of the old comedy 
still subsisted in Athens : public characters wem 
Exhibited with the utmost freedom in the feeater: 
masks, riepresenting their countenances, bfeing worn 
by the actors, who, m thus mimicking theh* jp^ 
sorts, assuilifed, without any disguise, tlieir naihes. 
TliiS licehce Was of great political fcohseq^jtoce j 
giving opportunity for those who Codd Write, but 
i*rho tould not sp6ak, to declare their bentirtients, 
pr to vent their spleen, on political topics : ih the 
want of that art which now furnishes silfeh lleddy 
fiiedns to multiply copies, a pompositioh W^ tfitrt 
lat once communicated to a whole public ; ad4 
^tag^ exhibitions supplied the place of the political 

pamfl^ts 
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pan^ets of modem tiixies. The intereat of 9. party 
thm might be promoted on the stage a$ in the 
agora ; «ad those opinicms might be propagated, 
and those passions excited, on one day by theatrical 
exhibitions, which on the motrow might decide the 
treasures of the general assembly. 

It waa alter the aflSwr of Pylus, when Cleon Ari»toph. 
was in the hc^ht of his popularity, whaa, in pur- ^7"o«. 
suamas of a decree of the people, he was honored 
with precedence at the public spectacles, and 
mdntenance in the Prytaneium, tliat Aristophanes 
brought upon the stage of Athens that extraordi-^ 
miry comedy, which remains to us with the title 
of The Kni^^. Cleon is there represented in the 
most hidicrmis and ignominious light ; satire being 
at the same time not speured against the Athenian 
people, personated in their collective character by 
a sin^e actor, with tiie name of Demus ; as Swift, 
whose writings, by their extraordinary mixture of 
wit, elegance, buffoonery, and political acumen, 
approach beyond any other modem composi- 
tions to those of Aristophanes, has characterized 
the people of England under the appellation of 
John Bull. Such was the known influence of Cleon 
among the Athenian people, and siich the dread 
of the intemperate use he might make of it, that 
po actor could be found bold enough to represent tso. 
him on the stage, not any artist to make a ipask 
m his likeness. But Aristophanes would not be so 
disappointed : himself a man of rank, personally 
fin enemy to Cleon, certain of support from all the 
iirst families of the republic, and trusting in his 
»wn powers to ingage the favor of the lower • 

y 4 people, 
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CHAP, people, he undertook himself to act the part ; and; 
' — v^—^ for "want of a proper mask, he disguised his face, 
after the manner of the strolling comedians of 
Thespis's time, with lees of wine. 

The immediate' effect of this extraordinary eX'^ 

hibition was great. The performance was relished 

and applauded ; Cleon was ridiculed and reviled : 

in this temper of the people an accusation was pre^ 

Aristoph. fcrrcd against hiin for imbeziling public money r 

v.^e"" and, not finding his wonted support, he was con- 

r.Bi9.' demned in a fine of five talents, above twelve 

hundred pounds sterling. 

In sucli a government, however, as that of 
Athens, nothing was lasting but the capriciousness 
of the people. The reproach of a condenuiation, 
against which the greatest and purest characters 
were scarcely more secure than the vilest, was not 
likely long to effect Cleon. Pericles himself had 
been condemned ; and, within a few days, thepeople 
anxiously invited: him to take again the lead in 
public affairs. Cleon wanted no such invitation j 
he did not, with his reputation, lose his impudence. 
Continuing to cabal in the porticoes and vociferate 
in the assemblies, he loaded with vague accusation 
all the principal men of the conunonwealth. The 
people gave him credit for abuse of their superiors, 
as they had given Aristophanes credit for abusing 
him. In the general assembly the field thus be- 
came his own. Demosthenes son of Alcisthenes, 
^n able officer, and apparantly sn able stat^paan, 
but unknown as a public speaker, seems to have 
yielded before him ; the mild and timid Nicias 
* feared to exert his abilities in the content; and 

CleoQ 
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Ctecm by degrees so rekigratiated himself with the 
people, as ta become again the first tnan of the 
commonwealth, and to have its forces at his 
disposal. 

, His success at Pylus gave him to ddudc, not Thncjd. * 
cmly the people but himself, with the imaginationt 
that he possessed military talents : he thought he 
Could now command armies without the assbtance 
of Demosthenes ; and another fortunate expedition 
would drown the memory of what his reputation 
had suffered from the attack of Aristophanes, and 
unable him to overbear rivalship. He therefore 
opposed, to his utmost, all proposals of a pacific 
tendency; urging ccmtinually that the tarnished 
glory of the commonwealth ought to be restored^ 
and its losses repaired, by at least the recovery 
of what had been lately ravished from it. His 
arguments were calculated to make impression on 
the passions of the multitude : and the truce was 
no sooner expired than a decree passed for sending 
a force into Thrace, to the command of which he thacja. 
was appointed. The armament consisted of one AJliiopii; 
thcmsand two hundred foot, and three hundred ^**^* 
ho^se, of the flower of the Athenian youth, a 
considerable body of the allies, also select troops, 
and thirty trireme ^lies. The commission of 
eommander-^in-chief in Thrace gave power to in* 
crease his force from the auxiliaries of that country, 
and from the Athenian troops already there. 

Thus vested with an important and exteriiive 
command, in the tenth spring of the war, Cleon B.C. 41%. 

.... 01 89^ 

took his departure from Peireeus with his^arma- p/w. 10! 
^ent. Touching first in Pallene, and reinforcing 

himself 
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hinisdf WI& a part of the army whidb it^ besiege 
ing Scione, he proceeded to a plaee called the 
Colof^oitfaQ port, not far fiom Torone^ in tke 
neigbboiing peninsula of Sithonia. He h^d been 
informed that, in pursuance of a plan of Brasidas, 
for extooding the fortifications ai Torone, so as to 
include the suburbs, a put of the old wall had 
been taken down, and the new worics wqre not 
yet ccmipleted Intelligence now came to him by 
deserters, that Bl'asidas waa absent, and the gart 
rison weak. A sudden assault was in omsequebce 
attempted, which succeeded, and the governor, 
Pasitdidas, a Lacedaemonian, was made prific»^, 
with all those of the garrison and pec^le wlu) 
survived tiie first slai^hter. 

Elated with this easy success, Oeon determined 
to proceed against Amphipolis, the most important 
of all the places of which the valor and ability 
of Brasidas had deprived tiie Athenian empire* 
SaiUng therefore round Athos, and entering the 
Strymon, the armament anchored in the port (d 
£ion. This place Cleon chose for his central 
post Ha[ice he made a fruitless attempt upon 
Stageirus, but he succeeded against Gral^Knis. 
Meanwhile he applied to the king of Macedonia 
for the auxiliary force, which? acoor(ting to treaty, 
be was to furnish, and endevored. to obtain some 
mercenaries by negotiation with PoUes, priaoe of 
the Odonmntian Thracians. 

firaadas, who depended less up<m any iovce he 
could with certainty command, than vpon his owa 
ectivky and address and the faults of his &iemj^ 
had hastened in vain to the nslief of Torone; thf 

when 
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wh*tt taken, he w^ already witii a body of ttoopn 
v^i^hiin five miles. When Qeoti moved toward the 
^teymon, Brasidai^ directed his attention to Am- 
{)hipoli8. He couM imister there, exdusively of 
the AmphipoBtanfi, no more than t^o dwnisand re- 
gular heavy *armed foot, &tid one thousand middle- 
artned Thracian Gteekd, #Wi the valuable addition^ 
howevfer, of three hundred Grecian horse. The 
ittrettgth of the AnfrphJpolitans, to be relied upon, 
ttas uncertein, on account of the differetice in 
^olkioal sentiments among so tnixed a people. 
I'he Edonian Thracians, hotrever, voluntariljr 
joined him with the tvhote force of their clan, 
hofse and middle^armed foot, and he ingaged 
Meen hundred Thracian mercenaries.' With a 
body of iifteeh hundred men, selected from these 
yarioiis trtJopS, he occupied Cerdylium, a lofty 
iittA strong siftiatiott on the western banlc of the 
Strymon, whenee he couM observe the motions of 
tJie Athenian army kicamped on the opposite bank. 
The remainder 6f his fcwrces he left within the 
walls of Amphipolis, under the command of 
Cl^ridas. 

Thiis bebg the situation of the two armies, ihucyd. 
Cleon, whdse business was oflfensive operation, &*io!*^'^ 
related S6me time in total inaction, throu^ meer 
i^[iorancej a«« Thucydides assures us; how to pro- 
cei^. The numbers on eadi side were nearly 
dquat; but the Atheman army was far superior 
Jft^ the kind of troops ; those who were not Athe- 
nian citizens bemg the flower of the Lemnian and 
iftittHdn fcrces. Confident in their own ability, 

and 
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CH A P. and from the first little satisfied with the command 

XVI * . " 

> — ..J— ' under which they were placed, they grew uneasy 
L 5. c. r. in inactivity ; whdle in their leisure tihey compared 
the known talents and courage of ^ Brasidas with 
the evident deficiency of their own general. Cleon, 
informed of the growing discontent, became ap- 
prehensive of the consequences. It was his de- 
sire to await the reinforcements which he expected : 
but, in the meantime, to hold out^to his troops 
the appearance at least of employment, and the 
expectation of something more, intended, and 
thinking, says Thucydides, to infuse an opinion of 
his military skill by a movement similar to what, 
tho not his own, had gainedr him so much credit 
at Pylus, he quitted his camp and approached 
Amphipolis. His declared purpose was, not to 
attack the enemy, who, he ^ trusted, would feel 
their inferiority too much to venture to attack him; 
but only to make observations, and when the ex- 
pected reinforcements should arrive, he intended 
at once to surround and storm the town* He 
therefore occupied a lofty hill, which overlooked 
tlie place, and commanded, on one side, a view of 
the Stry nu)n expanding into a lake as it approached 
the sea, on the other, of the varied ground through 
"whicb its waters flowed firom the inland country. 
Here he formed his camp, confident of holding it 
in his option equally to remain or retire, unmo- 
lested. Meanwhile the gates of the town being 
kept close, and no troops appearing upon th$ 
walls, he begian to think he had been deficient ia 
not bringing machines, with the cooperation of 

whicb> 
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which, in the apparent weakness and timidity of sect. 
the garason, a brisk assault might, he imagined, v— Z[L- 
have carried the place. 

Brasidas, "aware of the inferiority of his own Thucjd. 
troops in arms and in discipline, but the more '•^•^•*' 
confident in the resources of his genius, as he 
knew the inability of the general opposed to him, 
was anxious to bring on a battle before the rein- 
forcement should arrive. As soon therefore as he 
saw Cleon. in motion, he also moved from his post 
on Cerdylium into Amphipoiis. Observing then 
the disorderly negligence of the enemy, and their «• »• 
apparent confidence in security, he formed his plan 
accordingly. By a sudden attack, without that 
perfect order of battle to which the Greeks gene- 
rally attached great importance, he expected to 
gain two points : first, to throw the enemy into a 
confusion, which might reduce their troops to a 
level with his own ; and then to prevent the in^ 
couragement which they would derive fix)m the 
observation, if he allowed them means for it, of 
the small proportioh which his regular heavy- 
«rmed bore to his total numbers. He could noli 
however, prudently omit those ceremonies which 
Grecian religion required as indispensable pre- 
paratives for a battle ; and the Athenians, firom 
the height which they occupied, could plainly 
distinguish the sacrifice performing in Amphi- 
poiis, before the temple of Minerva, and the 
'bustle of preparation throughout the town. Thu- 
cydides adds, that the feet of horses and men in c. 9. 
great numbers, as preparing to come out, so near 
might tl:ie antient fortifications be approached for 
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CHAP, the purpoae of observation^ could. be discerned 
under the town-gates. 

Cleon, receiving informiMian of thi^se circum^ 
stances, and then assuring himself of the tculh of 
it with his own eyeis/ would not nwajit attack issm 
a force which he had affiscttd to d^ise, but; 
instantly commanded the retreat of his wbd^ 
army to £ion; This the nature of the ground 
would permit oidy to be performed by files froii 
the left; which, in the Greek system of tactica^ 
wai» hi^y disadvantageous. To remedy die der 
feet and obviate the consequent dang^, Cleoiii 
inking he should have leisiure for it, as soon a^ 
4lie ground permitted^ whaled round his right 
Jf he had been in concert with the ^;iamy tQ 
.repose lus army to certain defeiat, he coiil4 dCjarcely 
bave taken measures more ^ectual for .the purr 
|)Ose. The evolution not only teoke, for the 
tim^ tbat<:ompact arrangement whence arose the 
jBecuidty and strength of the Grecian phidanx, bujt 
exposed the soldier's right side,, unprotected by 
his shield, to the enemy's weapcms. This ntqas aa 
advantage beyond what Brasidas had hoped fer« 
Exulting he exclaimed, ^ An.acmy moving in thajt 
^ manner does not mean to^&tand its ground,* th^ 
\ victc^y is alr^dy ours ; open the gates for me/ 
^md immediately at the head of a chosen band of 
xmly one hundred and fi£^ men^ if our copies of 
Thucydides are right, he ran toward tiie c^it^ 
of the Athenian, aimy, the part, at that instant, tb^ 
most disord^i^d. At the same time Clearida% a( 
4he h^ul of thie ^st oi the Pelopomi^mn i^m^ 
issuing .out of th^ ^^si^ the Thifaoiaa {gA% iwiM^ 

a more 
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h more steddy pate, supported Braaklad, and at* 
tacked oAier parts of the Athenian line. 

In this ^timtkxi of things, the Athenian lefl^ 
already some way advanced, punctually obeyed the 
KM^ers received, to hasten the march toward Eion, 
«nd, breakii^ away from the center, was Boon out of 
areaoh of the eneqay. This condiict was justified 
by that of the general, whom nothing coukl divert 
firom his first purpose, to retreat Quitting his 
Tight, with intention to join his l<^t in its security, 
he was intercepted by a Myrcinian targeteer, fpoati 
wixon he received the deaidi he deserved, marked 
with the ignominy of 4i^t 

The disordered center of the Athenian army 
havkg been defeated in the &nt momeaat of at- 
tack, while the left bad wiithdrawn firom tiie con*- 
test, Brasidas directed his effc^rts to the right:; 
iwhidi, tho desated by its general, bad preserved 
Jts order, and regainmg the high ground, resisted 
•firmly. Exerting himseif apparently too much as 
«i private soldier, of which his uncommon strength 
jmd »ctivity, perhaps, led him to be over-fond> 
tBrasidas orecet^ed a wound; and falUng, unpen- 
^oekred fay the Athenians, was carried off by his 
Iriende. The heavy-armed under Clem^idas, coming 
to support him, were repulsed more than once, 
^md the Athenbns maintained the ccmtest till th^ 
were surrounded ; the enemy's horse and middlo- 
armed foot galling their rear and flanks, while the 
whc^ force of the heavy-armed pressed them in 
front Compelled thus at length to give way, they 
retreated toward the neighboring mountains, which 
th^;gainediiot without great dfficulty and nrach 
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CHAP, loss; and then dispersing, fled, each as he beat 
x.^3^ could, to Eion.' Brasidas lived to be brought into 
Amphipolis, and to know that his army was com- 
pletely victorious, and soon after expired. 

Scarcely any Spartan known in history, and 
indeed few men of any nation, have shown them- 
selves so indowed with talents to command armies 
and to persuade citizens, to make and to maintain 
conquests, as Brasidas. The estimation in which 
he was held, was remarkably testified by the 
Thucyd. houors paid to his memory. His funeral was 
performed with the utmost solemnity at the public 
expence ; all the allies, as well as the Feloponne^ 
^ian forces, attending in arms.. A spot in front of 
•the agora of Amphipolis was ch(»en to receive his 
\ -ashes, and, as sacred ground, was inclosed with a 

^ . fence, to prevent profane intrusicm : a monument 

was erected there to perpetuate his memory : every 
. testimony to the foundation of the colony by the 

Athenian Agnon, whether public building or what- 
ever else, was carefuUy destrojred; and it was 
ordained by public decree, that, in fiiture, Brasidas^ 
the founder of the liberty of Amphipolis,, should 
be venerated as the true founder of the city; and 
;to conclude all, worship was decreed to him as a 
iero or demigod, and public games, with sacri- 
fices, were instituted, to be annually perfcMrmed 
to his honor ". 

** Diodoms, and, after him, Plutarch, relate, that ambas- 
sadors from the Thracian Greeks to S^mrta (and such a mission 
is mentioned by Thucydides, I. 5. c. 21.) were quesiioned by 
the mother of Brasidas, Argaleonis, concerning the death of 
her son. In reply, speaking largely in his praiie, they taid, 
. that Brasidas had not left his equal behind hjin. * Strangers/ 
answered Argaleonis, * you mistake: my son was a man qf 
- i ■ * great 
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SECTION VII. 

Paisage through Thessalt^ denied to the Lacedcemonian Troops, 
Negotiation for Peace resumed by Lacedamon and Athens ^ 
A partial Peace concluded. 

Too late the cavy of the leading men in the sect. 
Spartan administration had yielded to the pressing ' — v-^ 
occasions of the commonwealth, which wanted i. s. c is. 
abilities like those of Brasidas, and a body of nine 
hundred heavy-armed, under the command of 

Ramphias, . 

* great merit, b^t there are many superior to him in 
^ Sparta.' Diod. 1. 12. c. 74. Plut. Apophth. Lacon. This 
anecdote is perfectly consonant to the spirit of patriotism, 
which it was the purpose of the Spartan institutions to instil 
into eyery citizen of either sex, andit may have had its foun- 
diction in fact : but according to every account of the times^ 
particularly that of Thucydides, Argaleonis, if the story is 
fairly told, was more partial to her country than just to her 
son, and tho the sentiment had something noble, the asser- 
tion was not true ; for Brasidas did not leave his equal be- 
liiiid him in Sparta, nor, apparently in all Greece. The high 
reputation in which he was held by his enemies, may be ga- 
thered from an expression which Plato has put into the mouth 
of Alcibiades, where, speaking of great characters, and of 
Socrates as the only one without a parallel, he says Brasidas, 
was DOt so, for he might be compared to Achilles : o7e( 
ya^ AyflOav^ lyinfy mmKJi^uw ar r»f ' umt BfoMmv* Conviv. 
^•22U t3. 

This expression of Plato seems to mark the superior strength 
and activity of Brasidas, and his disposition to personal exer- 
tion in battle. Perhaps we might dp him an honor not less 
his due, by comparing him with a soldier of our own countiy, 
not particularly remarkable for those qualities. The conclud- 
: mg part of his life, si least, bore a strong resemblance to that 
of our conqueror of Canada. The obvious difierences are, that 
Wolfe commanded the sm^ler and more disciplined army 
Against the more numerous. and less regular ; that his business 
was attack, that of Brasidas defence ; and that, instead of a 
Cleon, the general opposed to him was a man of rank, and of 
^distinguished abilities, 'experience and general worth. 

Vol,. III. Z 
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CHAP. Ramphias, Autocharidas, and Epkydides, had 
. ^^^' ^ been ordered to his assistance. Toward the end 
iviid. Sci»t. ^£ summer they arrived at Heracleia in Trachinia, 
and while they were settling the deranged afiairs 
of that colony, the action near AmphipoliS hap- 
Thucyd. pencd. They had already entered Thessaly, when 
intelligence of it reached them ; and about tiie 
same timb a declaration wais communicated ifo 
them from the Thessalians, that tiieir march 
through Thessaly would be opposed. The difficulty 
thus presented, the consciousness,^ as Thucydides 
adds, of their insufficiency for the prosecution of 
those designs which had originate4 with ^ras^das, 
the consideration that the necessity for reinforcing 
the Peloponriesian troops in Thrace was ialleviated 
by the advantages already gained there, and the 
knowlege that the leading men of their adminis- 
tration were more anxious' for peace than ^willing 
* to risk farther the events of war, all together de- , 
termined them immediately to lead their little 
army home. ' . ; 

«• t4. A concurrence of circumstances now contri- 

buted to induce the two leading powers neiHy 
equally to desire peace. The Lacedaemonians had 
originally ingaged in the war in confidence of deci- 
sive superiority, and in full hope that the waste of 
Attica, with a battle, which they expected would 
insue, and in which they had ho doubt df Ibeiiig 
victorious, would bring the Athenian^ to thdr 
terms. The event had everyway deceived th^ 
expectation. The ravage of Attica had produced 
no important consequence j they fpiind (liefliselves 
utterly unable to raise that formidable navy 
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which they had projected : on the contrary, their sect. 
allies had been exposed to continual danger, and ^ — v-^^ 
suffered , extensive injury, firom the Athenian 
fleets ; and at length the blow had fallen severely 
on themselves. Their loss in killed and prisonei^ 
at Pylua was such as never within memory had 
happened to their state : the enemy possessed a 
fortress within their country ; a most galling cir- 
cumstance, and st^l more strange to them : an 
iland was taken from them, which commanded 
their coast; and from Pylus and from Cythera 
their lands were infested, and depredation was 
spred, in a manner before totally unexperieiK^d. 
Their slaves at the same time deserted in numbers, 
and the apprehension was .continual, that confi- 
dence in forein assistance would excite insurrection 
among thq numerous remainder of those oppressed 
men. Anxiety was unceasing in the principal fami- Thucyd. 
lies,,f<Mr their friends and relations confined in the ' ' ^' 
public prison of Athens ;. and, to make the prospect 
more alarming, a truce, which had been conduded 
for tiurty years between Lacedaemon and Argosy c. i4. 
was on the point of expiring, and ;the Argians 
refused to renew it but on terms to which tte 
* Lacedsempnians were very unwilling to sulnnit ; 
while at the same time there appeared reason to 
ap{»rehend that a breach with Argos would make 
a schism in Peloponnesus, and that some of the 
principal states of their alliance would side with 
the Arg^ans against them. 

So tamy and 30 weighty were the causes which 
still urged Lacedaemon, notwithstanding the la.te 
tajSk pf fortime in her favor, to be^ solicitous foe 

. , , z t peace. 
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cjiAP. peace. At the Same time that turn of fortune had 

XVI.* 

'--^-v-^ considerably lowered the haughty tone of Athens; 
The defeats at Delium and Amphipolis, tlie revolt 
of so many of their dependencies, and the fear 
that others would follow a successful example^ 
had checked the idea before prevailing, that they 
could command the fortune of war, and might 
dictate the terms of peace ; and there followed a 
very ^neral regret, that the favorable opportunity, 
procured by the success at Pylus, had been, in 
wanton haughtiness, thrown away. 

Thacyd. With the inclination of the people, on both 

sides, it fortunately happened that tiie temper and 
interests of the leading men concurred. By the 
death, of the turbulent Cleon, the mild NiciaswaiS 
left undisputedly iBrst minister of the Athenian 
commonwealth. While the imiate temper of 
Nicias disposed him to peace, the inclination was 
heightened by the accidental circumstance of pos- 
sessing a very large patrimony, which, in the in- 
security of the scanty territory of a Grecian re- 
public, peace only could inable to.injoy ; and even 
the desire of glory, to which he was not insensible, 
led him to seek the reputation of being the peace- 
njaker for his country, while peace could yet be 
made with certain advantage. At the same time, 
among the Lacedaemonians, the interest of Pleis- 
toanax, the reigning jwrince of the house of Eurys- 
thenes, led him to be urgent for peace. Pleistoanax, 

?thif H^' as we have heretofore seen, in early youth, had 

been condemned to banishment, on suspicion of 

taking bribes from Pericles to lead the Pelopon-r 

nesian army out of Attica. The Lacedienioman 

23 . V ministry, 
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ministry, it appears, whether in th6 necessity of sect. 
complying with popular superstition, or desirous of v__,^_ 
finding a cover for their own inability and an ex- at ant. ' 
cuse for miscarriages, frequently applied for advice 
to the Delphian oracle ; and they were disturbed 
with the continual repetition of an exhortation 
annexed to every response, * That the Lacedae- 
* monians should bring back the demigod, son of 
' Jupiter.' The friends of Pleistoanax interpreted 
this as a divine admonition to restore that prince, 
the descendant and representative of the demigods 
Hercules and Perseus, acknowlegcd by Grecian 
superstition as sons of Jupiter ; and Pleistoanax 
was in consequence restored, after a banishment 
of nineteen years. But a report was circulated, 
and gained extensive credit, that the admonitory 
response had been procured by bribery to the 
Delphian priests; and the party in opposition did 
not fail to make advantage of that report, attri- 
buting every adversity that befel the Spartcm arms, 
to the anger of the gods at the restoration of 
Pleistoanax, at any rate oflFensive to them, but 
doubly so, as having been procured by such im- 
pious collusion. Thus it became particularly an 
object with that prince to obviate the risk of 
calamities from war. 

Such being the disposition on both sides, con- c ir. 
ferences were opened, and they were continued 
through the winter. Toward spring the negotiation 
was so littie advanced, that the Lacedtemonians 
circulated notices among their allies, to prepare, 
not only for a firesh invasion of Attica, but for the 
establishment of a fortified post in the country. 

z 3 Soon 
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CHAP. Soon after, however, preliminaries were agreed 
v--^,^.^ upon ; the fundamental principle of wWch was, 
that each party should restore what had been 
taken in the war ; except that Nissea was reserved 
to Athens, in consideration of the reftsid of the 
Thebans to surrender Plataea. A coijvention of 
deputies from the states of the Lacedaemonian 
allknce was then assembled, when the Boeotians, 
Corinthians, Eleiahs, and Megarians, protested 
against the proposed terms : but the other states, 
who formed a majority of the assembly, apj[)i:^ving 
them, the Lacedaemonian government proceeded to 
ratify the peace in the name of the whole cdnfede- 
Thncjd. racy. It ran nearly thus : * That the common tem- 
* ' pies, the religious )rites, and the oractes of ^the 
^ Greek nation, (those of Delphi particulaarly 
•^ named) should be equally open to all, to pass to 

* and from at all times in safety, by sea or by land ; 
•^ and that the Delphian people should be inde- 

* pendent, yielding obedience and paying tribdte 
^ » to none : Tliat the treaty should remain in fbrce 

* for fifty years: That if any disputes should arise 
' between the contracting powers, they should be 
^ determined by judicial process, the mode of 
/. which should be hereafter settled: That the 

* cities to be restored by Laeedaemon, namely, 
' Argilus, Stageirus, Acanthus, Seolus, Olynthus, 
^ Spartdkis, together witii those in the peninsula 
fi of Athos, should be free, paying only to Athens 
f the tribute appointed by Aristeides: That those 

cities should not, by the operation of this trestty, 
be bound in confederacy with either party ; but 
that it should be permitted them, by their own 

* act, 
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r-act^ if ti^ should hereiftfter <rhuse it, to join the s k c t. 
Athenian confederacy : That Amphipolis, being ^-J^JL- 
an Athenian coloDiy, should be restored qncon ^ 
ditkuoiaUy : and. that the X^ac^doemonians should 
procure the restoration of the fortress of Panac-^ 
tuin in Attica, taken by the Bo^otiatis. Qn the 
othier ' sid0, that Cpryphasium (the territory in 
.>\^bkh Pylus wa^, situated) Cythera, Methone, 
Pteleuin/ and Atalanta, should be restored to 
iMceds^moih Prisoners were to be equally re- 
stored on both sides. Thje Sciona^ans, now be- 
sieged, were left to the ipercy of the Athenian 
people J the safe departure of the Peloponnesians 
in garrison with them only being provided fon 
It was then stipulated that every state acceding 
to the treaty should severally swear to the ob- 
servation of it, by that oath which its own re- 
ligious institutions made for itself most sacred 
and binding ; that such oath should be repeated 
annually ; and that columns, with the treaty in- 
scribed, should be erected at Olympia, at Pytho 
(the naihe by which Homer calls Delphi, and 
which seems to have been continued in use as 
a more solemn and sacred appellation) at the 
isthmus, at Athens in the citadel, and at Lace- 
daemon in the Amyclaeum : and finally, that it 
should be lawful for the Athenians and Lace- 
daemonians, by mutual consent, to supply any 
omission, and, after due discussion, to make any 
alteration in these articles.' The date is then Thucyd. 

la ^ C 1^ 

added thus: * At the conclusion of the treaty 
presided the ephor Pleistolas, on the fourth day 
before the end of the^ Lacedaemonian month 

z 4 ' ^ Artemisius, 
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* Artemisius, and the archon of Athens, Alcesus, 

* on the sixth day before the end of the Athenian 

* month Elapheboli(Mi/ which our chronologers 
make the tenth of April. Fifteen Lacedaemonians 
and seventeen Athenians, as representatives of the 
two states, assisted at the sacrifices, and took the 
oaths. The name of the ephor Pleistolas stands 
at the head of the Lacedeemonians, that of Lampon 
is first of the Athenians ; among whom we find 
those of Nicias, Laches, Agnon, Lamachus, De- 
mosthenes, and others who had been in high 
situations in tiie government 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

Of the Peloponnesian War, during the Peace 
between LACEDiEMON and Athens. 



SECTION I. 

Difficulties in the Execution of the Articles of the Peace, 
Alliance between Lacedamon and Athens, Intrigues of the 
Corinthians: New Confederacy in Peloponnesus: Dispute 
between Laadctmon and EHs : Dispute between Lacedcmon 
and Mgntineia, Tyranny of the Athenian People : Surrender 
ofScione : Superstition of the Athenian People, 

THE treaty of peace thus concluded between sect. 
the leading powers of the two confederacies, > ^' ^ 
which had been contending, with little remission, 
now ten years in arms, was ill calculated to give 
general and permanent quiet to the nation. A want 
of able men in tiie administration of L^cedtemon^ 
which had been manifested in the conduct of the 
afiairs of that state through the whole of the war, 
above all showed itself in this treaty, and in the 
circumstances which followed. A narrow policy 
appeared in the treaty itself: the exclusive interest 
of Lacedaemon was considered : that of the allies; 
by whom Lacedaemon was powerful, and without 
whom she scarcely could be safe (such was the 
alteration since the simple age of her great legb- 
lator) were unpardonably neglected. The Lace^ Thucjd. 
daemoqians themselves were to recover all that had 
been taken from them ; bpt their old and necese»ary 
allies the Corinthians were to remain deprived of 

their 
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CHAP, their colonies of Soleium it ^tolia, and Anacto- 
rium in Acam^ia: the Megarians were to put 
up with the much more distressing loss of Nisaea, 
their port, not a mile from the city; while the 
Eleians were suflfering, not neglect, but what they 
imputed to Sparta as active injustice and oppres- 
sion. With all this, the Lacedaemonian admini- 
stration found themselves unable to carry into 
effect some of the most important articles of their 
Thacyd. ow^ treaty. It wa^ to be decided, by lot:, which of 
the contracting parties, should £ix^ perfam its 
mgi^ment, fcNT the iiestorfttieniof^prisoners and 
places taken, land the lot fell upon- Lacedaemon. 
Accordingly the Athenian prisoners were imme- 
diaidy released v and • J&ob^orasi wi& twlsi other 
ccHmiiissioiiers^ ym^ licgA/mto 'thrw^ toiidirect 
the surrender of AmphipoUis^j md to. require com* 
pliance twkh the ) term$; of the treaty^, froiu 4;hQ 
towns which had been Feoe^/^ti^itbe: JU^e^ 
daomoniaiv; alliance. Byt those tQwm revised ; and 
CleandajB, who had succeeded * BraBidas in the 
command in chief in Tbraoe, woiild not, pret^ding 
he could iiot, in opposition, to the Ghalcidkms, 
^rrender AmphipolU. Both tim general, b^wev^, 
ttod the Cbalcidiaii chiefs,, became iif^reheiwve.of 
the consequence^ of -this^^.discdiediencef and jthe 
former went lHi«is^l^ the others sent deputies^ to 
q)ologize 6»Cz thek^condiM^ .(^ut f^ t^ s^ier time 
with a. view toprocure an alteration of th^iurlidi^, 
or jeven to disturb the peace. .Gk^ridaswiti^haAtily 
remanded, with orders to bmig a^way |tU, the Bek>* 
poimesiao ufiuEcea, i£ compli^me wjljii Ihe terms of 
the treaty should be toy loi^^ delayed. 

The 
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' The congress of deputies of the wnfederacy seci. 
remained istUl assembled in Lacedssmon, and the ^'^ — s.— -^ 
Lacedsemonian administration had been in vain i. i.^c. it. 
m-ging the dissentients to accede to the treaty. 
They were equally unsuccessful in the endevor to 
accommodate msttera with Arg(^ ; so that^ with 
-that stiBlte^ a war seemed inevitable^ in which, ac- 
cording to all appearaitce, the'^^ater part of 
Peloponh^us would be against them. Alarmed 
by these 'considerations, they proposed a defensive «• <3. 
alliance with Atiiens/ which was hastily concluded ; 
and tlien the Athenians released the 4)ri8oners 
taken in; Sphaoteria. Meanwhile the congress of c S4. 
tlie Peldponnesian confederacy was dismissed,, 
unth a disposith)]:^, >among many^of -^e members, 
fer from friendly to liie political quiet of Gjetee. c. ««, rr. 
^ The complex intrigues that insued among the 
.GreciaTi reputiics, fon», in the detail of them 
remaihing ^to t» from Thul^duiesj not indeed the 
mo»t'6ptendid^ but one tyf* the most curious and 
instructive portions of Grecian history] iNothing 
^ves to know so intinbately the political state of 
Gteece in generM, at the time, i or the estate 'of 
parties in the principal republics; • and nqthkig 
aifibrds equal grouiHl fiir a just estimation ^iirf* the 
value 'of that imicm, scarcdy to be called la federal 
union, but rather a connection founded on ojnnion, 
and supported principally by similarity of language, 
mannera, atid religious belief ; a connexion sub- 
sisting unequally, uncertainly, aiid yet I subsisting, 
among the numerous and scattered members^ ^ 
the Greek nation. It niay indeed be difficult, even 
with that able and exact historian for our guide, 

to 
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to avoid some tediousness, and perhaps some 
confusion in the narration ; which must however 
be hazarded, rather than evade an important part 
of the office of historian. • 

The Corinthians, irritated now against Lace^ 
daemon, were not less warm than at the beginning 
of the war in enmity to Athens. Wh«i the con- 
vention of the c(Hifederacy was dismissed, their 
deputies, instead of returning immediately home, 
went to Argos, vfhece means of confidential com- 
munication with some of the leading men ^ were 
open to them. To these they urged, that ^ since 
the LacedaemcHiians, resigning their antient cha- 
racter, or rather their pretension to the character, 
of protectors of the liberty of Greece, had made 
not only peace, but a close alliance, with the 
Athenians, its most determined and dai^erous 
enemies, it became the Argians to. interfere, 
toward the preservation, at least, of Pelopon- 
nesus. The opportunity which present circum- 
stances oflFered,' they said, * was inviting: for 
such was the disgust taken at the conduct of 
Lacedsemon, it would be only to declare, by 
a public decree, the readiness of the Ar^an 
^- people to enter into alliance with any indepen- 
dent Grecian cities, and they would quickly find 
themselves, at the head of a powerful confede- 
racy.' The Argian chiefs were very well disposed 
to the measure thus recommended; but a. difficulty 
occurred in the democratical form of their govern-^ 
ment. In regular course, all negotiation with 
forein states must be transacted with the assembly 

of 
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6i the people. This would unavoidably make the 
business more public than suited the views of 
the Corinthian deputies, or could consist with the 
safety of the leading men in some of the republics 
with which they meant to negotiate: The Corin- 
thian ministers therefore advised to propose, in 
general terms only, to the Argian people, * That 

* alliances should be made with friendly Grecian 

* states;' and when this proposition had received 
the sanction of a decree, it might be ventured 
farther to recommend, * That the necessary nego- 
' tiations should be intrusted to select commis- 

* sioners.' 

A concurrence of circumstances at this time 
favored the purpose of the Corinthians. While 
the reputation of Lacedaemon had been consider- 
ably lowered in Greece by the events of the late 
war, Argos, keeping upon good terms with all the 
contending powers, had thriven in peace. Am- 
bition grew with increasing wealth and strength^ 
and the decay of Lacedaemon seemed to offer an 
opening for ArgoSj'^to recover its antient preemi- 
nence and command ii> Peloponnesus; which, far 
from an empty honor, would be a very important 
advantage, when, as at present, a war with that 
still powerful neighbor was impending. ' Thus the Thucjd. 
Corinthian deputies succeeded with the Argian ^- *•«•*•• 
chiefs, and these with the people; and a committee 
of twelve men was appointed, with ftdl power to 
conclude treaties of alliance, defensive and offen- 
sive, with any Grecian states, except Athens and 
Lacedajmon : if either of these should offer^ it 

WM 
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CHAP, was required that the proposal should be laid 

-^"^^^ » before the Argian peoj^e. 

Thucyd. Not any liberal view to an improvement of the 

federal unicm of Greec^ but the separate, int^rert 
of particular republics^ brought the first accession 
to the proposed new confederacy under the jwet 
sidency of Argos. While the war witii Athens had 
kept Laced^emon fully bgaged, the Mantineians 
had. compelled a part of Ar<^dia, before indepen- 
denty te submit to their dominicHi; and they justly 
appi^h^aded that, in the lei^e of peace, however 
any' ^nerous regard for the' <tommon welfare 
might be wanting, the consideration of their own 
interest would urge the Lacedaemonians to inter- 
fere, and prevent sucbexercise of sctvereinty over 
any people within Peloponnesus.: The universal 
liberty oi Greece had been held out as the ftmt 
principle of the new confederacy ; but to make a 
b^inning toward collecting allies, was esteemed 
by tibe Argians of more importance than a strict 
adheareiice to itf^ Mich poriii^ple^ The gpyenmietai 
of iMantinei^^ like iMsc oym^ ym& d&saocxaJ^u^s 
which was a reason both for t^eir union in <^pQr 
sition. to Lacedaemon, and for the^ allowance. Mf 
some indulgence to Mantineia in the exerqis^.c^ 
a 4jyrannical authority over othi^r Grecian. at$^t^.^ 
This narrow and corrupt policy w^, in,;th$ 
moment, not unattended with the proposed ad? 
vantage. Great and general offence aiu} alarm 
had been taken at that article in the treaty between 
Laeedaemon and Athens, which declared that thQ 
Lap^s^fniotaiaiis ajad Athenians^ without rnent^^ 
of any other states of Greece, might in concur- 
rence, 
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mnce, at any dme, make whatever alteration in 
th(5 conditions to them should seem fit; which was 
little less than a declaration of authority, in those 
two states united^ to give law to Greece. The 
accession of Mantineia to the new confederacy 
inci^eased the ferment: for, while intelligence of 
the fllftt was circulated, the motives were not uni* 
veifsally obvious ; and it was very generally sup*- 
pbsed, that the Mantineians, near neighbors to 
both Lacedaemon and Argos, knew more than 
was generally known, and that reasons which im- 
pelled them ought probably to weigh with all. 

The Lacedaemonian administration ' early in- Thacyd. 

1 S c SO 

formed of all these political movements, were 
greatly alarmed. Ministers were dispatched to 
Corinth, which was understood to be the fountam- 
head of the intrigue, to mquire and remonstrate. 
By the termS' of that confederacy of whifch Lace- 
dsemon was the head, it was stipulated that the 
voice of a majority of the states should bind- the 
whole; with an exception, however,* required ^r- 
haps by Grecian miperstition, but singularly adapted 
to political evasion, ex|Nressed in these terms, 
' provided no hindrance occurred fixmi the gods 
* or heroes.' Whatever mi^t be the views -of 
some leading men among the Corintlnans in de- 
siring the continuaiice of the war, the cansd of 
the general dissatis&ction of the Corinthian people 
with the termsf of the peace, was well known, and 
was reasonable. The Lacedasmonians, in stipu^ 
lating for the restoration of all places takei&&oiti 
themselves by tfafe lAthemans, had ceded the 
towns of Soleium^and Anactorium, takea fr(m> the 

Corinthians. 
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CHAP. Corinthians. But this, however a real ^evancc 
and a just cause of dissatis£ELCtion, could not pn>- 



perly be urged by the Corinthians as a cause for 
refusing accession to the treaty with Athens, which 
was a regular act of the confederacy. They re- 
sorted therefore to the gods for their pretence; 
alledging that they had bound themselves by oath 
to protect the Potidaeans and their other allies in 
Thrace ; whence arose a hindrance from the gods, 
such that they could not accede to the terms of 
the treaty. To the complaints of the Lacede- 
monians about the Argian confederacy, they re- 
plied, ^ that they would consult their allies, and 
^ do nothing but what should be deemed proper 
^ and just' With these answers the Lacedsemonian 
ministers, unable to obtain any farther satisfaction, 
returned home. 
uTYlii ^" ^^ disputes, difficult by any means to settle, 
to which the division of Peloponnesus into so 
many independent village states gave perpetual 
occasion, circumstances had arisen to set the 
Eleians, still more than the Corinthians, at vari- 
ance- with Lacedsemon. Before the war, the 
people of the little town of Lepreum, expressed 
by the united enmity of some neighboring Arcadian 
villages, had applied to Elis for protection, ofibing 
half their lands to obtain it. The Eleians, ac- 
cepting the condition, compelled the Arcadians to 
make peace, and then allowed the Lepreans still 
to occupy the ceded territory, paying only an ac- 
knowlegemwit of a talent yearly to OlymjHan 
Jupiter. For anything that appears, the bargain 
was advantageous for a people so unable to defend 

their 
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their property, and maintain ibemaelves in imcon*- 
nected independency, as the Lepreans. But wb0li 
the war with Athens broke ou^ the Lepreans, as 
i^ell as the Eleians, being members of the Lace- 
dsemonian confederacy, urged the expence of ex*- 
peditions into Attica, and other burthens of the 
war, as pretences for dbcontinuing the payment. 
This, however, the EUeileuns woald not admit; tipon 
which the Lepreans appealed to Lacedsemon; 
but the f^eians, apprehending that, they should 
not have fair measure of justice there, waved the 
arbitration, and asserted their right by arms. The 
Lacedaemonians nevertheless proceeded to give 
sentence in tbe cause, declaring the Eleiaxis a^res- 
aotSy and the Lepreans free; a^d uponiiie refusal 
0f the Eleians to accept this decisi(»i, tiiey had put 
a body of forces into Lepreum for its protection. 

Irritated by tbis arbitrary, and, as they esteemed 
it, unjust proceeding, tbe Eleians were jMr^Mured 
for the opportunity which now offered for mgaging 
fid a omfederacy of Pekqponnesian states, in oppo- 
sition to Lacedaemon. They sent ministers to 
Oorinth, who concluded a separate treaty of alii- 
fince with that state ; and, {proceeding to Argos, 
pledged their commonwealth to the new confede- 
mcy. Hien the Corinthians also acceded to that 
^cmfederacy, and ^ir influence decided the Chal- 
cidians of Thrace to the same measure. The 
i^otians and Megarians were enough dissatisfied 
with Lacedsfemon to. declare approbation of it^ 
fUid an intention to concur. But the consideration 
that the presidency of a democratical goyemmaat 
eould scarcely fail to jar with the interests of their 

Vol.111. A a oligarchal 
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4^Ugiiut€hal adminirtriitiOQis, mude them he^tate to 
conclude. 
: White these mtrigues were going forward^ for 
the purppsa of subverting the povver of Lacedae^ 
vpQ% the administration of that state were canning 
ii[ilK> effect against the Mantii^kins, after their 
usual method, by fierce of arms, that undefined 
and arbitriaxy kind of jurisdiction, whiqh the Pelo^ 
ponK^esians 9eem, in some measure, by comm(»i 
consent to have conUnkted to them; and which, 
the not ofljeo^ successfully^ had ^^rertheless been 
^pos^ almost as often as exercised <, A party M 
parrhasii in Arcadia, one ef the townships which 
the Mantineians had mibjected, applied to lAce* 
dsennm for relief. The JVIautineiana were not qkiXj 
obnoxious at LaCedaemon, for their new connection 
with Argos, but still more particularly for having 
put a garrison into Cypsela, a fortress in the Parr- 
ha^ian territory, close upon the borders of Iilconia» 
At the $am^ time theiefpr^ to take Cypsela^ and 
to relieve the Paithasian| from their, subjeet«>n to 
Mant^iei% which. would be ib ^effect to bring th^ 
upoder subjevotioa to Laoediamon, the whol@ ferc^ 
c^ th^ cpnw<H)wealith mar^phed under thf^ king 
Ple^tpana^. 

The resource <rf the Mantineians, not (me of the 
smallest uepubUcS of Greece, is among the strongest 
proofs of th^ miseraWy uncertain state of govern^ 
ment, law, property, and -fr^om, through i^i 
gpe^t^st p^t of tb^;t country. That they miglrt 
^ji^rt their. whole force indefenoeof the Parrhasiafli 
^itory, they c<>mmitted theis own cUy, wkh th€ai 
&milies, and bdeed their allj^ jexcept Ihiemsielves 
24 and 
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^ihmI their arms, to a garrbon of Argians. Tfaey 
were nerertheless unable to give any efifectiml 
<ippositi(H) to the Lacedcemonian atmy : Cypsela 
was deBtroyedy and Pairhasii; as far as tinder 
Lacedaemonian protection mi^t be, became again 
iofi independent state. The fidelity of the Argiand 
to their trust, however, cemented the new con^ ' 
nectton between their state aiKl Maatineia. 

In the course of Uie summer, Clearidas returned 
to Lacedaemon, witii die troops which had fou^ 
imder Brasidas in Thrace; and the government Tbacjd. 
rewarded tiie valor ami zeal of the Helots of that 
army with the present of their liberty , ^ving them 
leave to. settle, themsehses wherever tfaey could 
£nd a livdihood. The [Mresent seems thus to have 
bo^n of small value ; for the Helots were little 
able to provide %. settlement for. tbenraelves. But 
in Lacedfldmon wdf^ some other Helots, who, to^ 
strengthen the state in its declining circumstances^ 
Imd been admitted to the ri^rts of citizens ; and 
Spartan pride -and Spartan jealousy, now peace 
was restored with Athens, would willin^y see all 
those piersoDS members of any state rtit&er than of 
^Sum own. The infranchised Helots theref(H« 
were dl established in Lepreum, as an increase of 
ftroe to that town agamst the enmity of £Iis. 

A tteisUre of arbitmry severity, not indicaBng 
a good and film constitution, was about the same 
time taken, on the plea of necessity for the secu* 
rity of tte eomndini^ealth^ agah»t llie unfortunate 
men «iio had been just restored to their pountry^ 
after so tixig languishing m Athenian prisons* 
Not only many -ef them were t& hi^ rank, bol 
i- A. A a »onw 
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CHAI>. tome wdre actually in high offices. They found 
\ — v-^ themselves tiiBvertheless exposed to frequent in* 
trective, for ha^g dcme, what ivas esteemed,' 
amcmg the Lacedaemon^ns, so dis^raceftil and so 
illegal, and hitherto so unknown, as surrendetiEig 
their arms to an enemy, thoj for the occasion, h 
had been specially warranted by the executive 
power. Some disturbance was apprehended in 
ecHisequence ; to prevent which, a decree of de- 
gradation was passed by die people against diem/ 
rendering them incapaUe of office, and, wlmt 
appears isxtraordinary, M^iether as precaution or 
punishments incapabte of buying or selling. S<Hne 
time after, however, tfao what occasioned the 
change we are not in£9rmed, they were restored 
to tlieir former rights and honws. 
isocr. Ar- Peloponnesus thus, long esteemed the best* 
ad PhHippl g«Jvemed and the^happiert portion of the Greek 
^ iMttion, mi^t seem now to have shettdied the 
Sword, drawn agakist eiLtenml etiemies, oaly to 
give the freer opportiiaiity for internal ccm- 
vulaion. Athens meanwhile, and her ccmfederacy, 
were not better prepared f(H* polkical qutet and 
civil order. In that state indeed of the A^CTiaa 
constitution, whkh gave means &Kr Qecm to be^ 
. come &rst minister and general in chlsf, the hte 
of the rabordinate republics, isubjectaed to the 
arbitrary will of such a soverein as the( Athenian 
people, under the ^dance of such a mtpister as 
61eon, could not but be wretched, or m the hi|^iest 
degree precarious. That tymaaj over th^n, de- 
scribed aiKi remonstrated against, especiaHy hj ; 
Xenophon and Isocrates> appeiH's to have h^rai 

u r . then 
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^en at' its gre«test height; nor coidd the mild 
iienevdence of a Nicias go fieur torward its . re- 
straint. Not satisfied with the simple possession 
^aoA exercise of absolute powers thp it sent those 
'wbo ofimded to execution or slavery bythousand^ 
)fae Athenian people would indulge in the pride 
and vanity and ostentatbn of tyranny. ^ So dili- isocr. ci« 
i gent,' says Isocrates, / werp they to discover p.*SV. 
^ how they might most earn the detestation erf aJI'c'J? 
-^ mankind, that, by a decree, they dkected the 
^ tribute money to be exhibited, at the Dionysiaa 
^festival, on the stage oi the theater, divided into 

* talents ; thus making parade befcnre their allies, 
^ numba^. of whom would be present, of the 
^ proparty wrested irom them to pay that very 
^miercenary force, by which they were held in 
' sot degrading a subjection ; and setting the other 

* Greeks, of whom also many would attend, upon 
^^edsoomg what orphans h»l beexi made, what 
.^calamities brought "upon Grecian states, to col*- 
>' lect that object of prade for the Athenian people.' 
^ Snob was the character of <the Athenian govern^ 
mait, when the unfortunate Scionasans, all assist- T^^y^* 
ance being withdrawn ftom them, were reduced '**•" 
to the dreadful necessity of surrendering them- 
sdves at discretion to the Athenian forces ; and 

ihe Atheman people added, upon the occasion, a 
shocking instance to the many that occur in his- 
tory, of the revengeful and unrelenting temper of 
demoaratical despotism. Tho Cleon was no longer 
living to urge the execution of the decree, of which 
fee had been the proposer, it was nevertheless 
Executed in full strictness.^ every male of the 
IScicmaeans, arrived at manhood, was put to death, 

A a 3 and 
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CHAR aiid the woinen and cfaikben wcte all reduced to 

XVII. 

' — v-^ davery : the town and leads, weie ^rea to ik(t 
Flatflsmifl. 

• Atnid such acts of ex^eme Uiumanily^^vi^ hafvr^ 
difficuhy to discover any value in that fiear of llie 
gods, wad that care about tkut cosicenut of what 
tiiey called nelig^on, which we find ever lively i& 
the minds of the Grreeks. The late ohaog^-ki the 
fortune of war^ and the loneA aoataineck by Iht 
commonwealth, gave the Atl^nians to , imagine 
that the gods had taken offence at somedimig in 
th^ conduct ; but they never looked beyCffld some 
vain cm^emony ; whetl»t, in its coKvcomitant and 
eonsequeint circumstiuices, moral or most groasly 

thucjd. immoral. The cru^ rdmovid of &e Ddiam from 
their iland had been undertaken as a work of 
|»ety, necessary toward obtainkfi^ the £Kvor of the 
deifty. The contrary imagination now guned, 
that the god-s pleasure had beek» mistakm^; and 
the Deliana were restored to tbeir possessions* 
Possibly some leadii^ men foutid tiiefar ends itt 
amusing the minds of the pec^ with bo|h tkese 
mockeries* 



SECTION 11. 

CofUmuatiom of Ohstacki to the €a€ci4umrftke JhHcU^^rftit 
Peace. Change qf Administration at Laudanum: tn$rigues 
of the new Administration-^ Treaty toith Beotia ; Remark" 
able Treaty with Argos; Resentment of Athens twoard 
Xkcedcemon* 

Ibid. c. 35. The peace r^t(»ed free i];itercourse ^tween 

0^89^^*^**^^°^ ^ *^P^ Pelopon^esian states whi^ 
acceded tft^t^;. t^p inability^ op ow, w^ coppk 

pletely 
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ptet^ to preform the conditions, produeed im- 
wedtatelyy oti the other, complainty with jealoqsy 
* and suspicion^ whieh soon became mutcud* The. 
Pek>ponnestan troops ^em witlidrawn from the 
protBction of Amphipolb ; bi^ the pkoe was Idft 
to the inhaUitai^, with arms in their iiands. The 
other Thiw^ian towns, which hod joiaed the Pdo«< 
pc»mesian alliance, refused to acknowlege. the 
authority of the treaty : for the omditbnsy tho 
iianroraUe to the democratiad, would have b^R 
miaous to the ofigarchal, whkh, through the cob4> 
oecfcicin witii Lacedasmon, was become ti»e ndii^' 
pcirty . In consequence of repeated FeBoonstrandw^; 
a day was at length named, wkhin which, if alt 
dum indtKlod in the trenfy, as im^mbers of thei 
PelopOEnnesian confedartey, did not comply uoiflp 
the terms, Laeeckeinon should hidd them as ene^- 
mks^lind join Athens la her measures. The time^ 
passed, and Ae LacedflgmoaiaDs still nwde €3i«' 
euiaies. They had manifested their deate^ tksy 
said, to &lfil their psgagemieidiQ, by doing efv^f^ 
tbmg in their pow^r.-^ they hoA restored jdidAAheiBatD 
prisonersf Jlfaey^ bad witbdraJivi th^ troqfBiftiim 
ThrMe; they aliU iinoped, iiriidKXit so- rif^oites d 
measm-e^ apdbst^tiefit aHies^ m^o^vupiihamtLij^ 
srm&, to sucsctted fo tii^ir desirtf^itb the Cforin^ 
iiimm wod BoBotiaii&; and with repaid to^thb 
pvDHHiers in tlte htaqob of tik^ lakter,^ about if hoiif> 
liie Atheniaiis were paiticvdarly ajteioiis^they^lMNk 
no doabtof €dtM;aaiiing their ^dease. It^thamfoikf 
became the Attiekiians to stevw att. equally gMd 
dispomtioil by 8iih»idei^^ if^thBy 

«Oidd ObH dfftfun Itatufilace MiBffkd^ Hm^ 
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dbould however removetheMesaemaiis axyi Hefots^ 
i]i^)laGabIe loid resdiNS enemies of Laceckeinoi)^ 
and gEurris6n it with AtfaaMans only, who woukk 
viot contravene the; tems of the peace. With the 
latter i^ui^tibn Ihe Athenians, after muoh alter- 
cation, complied; and tke Messenians and HeUits^ 
removed from Pylu^, wa:e eaitablisl^.iiL Cej^ial^ 
l^oia. 

The change in the annual • magktraciesy m, 
automn, l^oagbt a change in the politics of Lacer 
daemon, wl^eh of coussea&cted all Greece. Lace^ 
daemon like other Qreeian states, had its &ctiona;r 
and there was now an oppoirition, if we may use a 
modem trarm pa:fectly apposite, ncA only adverse 
to the peace, but holdil^ ccmstant c<Nrresp(Hideiu:& 
with the Corintiuans, Boeotians, and other seceders 
from the ecNsfederacy* The political power of the* 
kings, which should have given stability to the 
measuies of executive government, was nepi^ 
annihilated ; wlnle the ephors^ in the xnune of the 
peqple, had been gradually acquiring, to their own- 
office, a despotic control over the whole admi^ 
nistration; and, that office b^g annual, the: 
Lacedaemonian coundls became of coin^e liable 
to much ftuctuation. At the late diange, two 6i 
ihfi x^}>08iti(»v Cteobulus and Xenares, had bden 
dected ephc»:s. In the fc^owing winter a congress 
of deputi^ frt)m all the iHini^>el states of Greece^ 
#as assembled at Sparta, for the professed purpose 
oi accommodating the numerous existing diffiar^ 
ences; hut, after much altercation, they paited 
^l^out settling anythkig. Oeobulus aiKi Xenai:ei^ 
tbea put frNTward an inti^^ apparntly w^ 

ccmceived. 
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cModved, for tiie {Nirpose, &t the same time, oi 
serving their party, of relieving their country from 
evils actual or threatened, and of confirming and 
even extending its antient preeminence among .the 
Grecian repuUics. In Argos itself, the state most 
mimical to Lacedaemon, they held correspondence 
vntia a friendly party ; and they were upon good 
terms with the leading men of Corinth and Boeotaa, 
which their predecessors had not been. These 
Ctrcumstances formed the basis of their project 
Instead of iq^sing the new confederacy, they 
proposed, tiirou^ the C(»rinthian and Boeotian 
deputies, who were friendly to their purpose, firsts 
to promote the projected alliance of Boeotia with 
Argos, and then to endevor to ingage Argos itself 
in alliance with LacedsBmon. That being effected; 
it would not be difficult to renew the connection 
with BoBotia, Corinth, Mantineia, and Elis ; and 
thus Lacedaemon would find itself at the head 
of its whole antient confederacy, with the power^ 
fill and long inimical ccmimonwealth of Argos 
»dded. 

The plim, so laid, was commmncated to tiie Thncid. 
firiendly party in Argos, and the Boeotian and ' '** " 
Corintiiian deputies returned hoine. The Boeo^ 
'tares, being then sounded, were found perfiectly dis^ 
posed to the measure. But the publicity required 
for all transactions of .government, even in the 
aristocratical Grecian commonwealths, thwarted 
a new project for which secrecy was mdispensftbfei 
it was nec^sary for the Boeotarcs to obtain tbe «. it. 
assoit of the four supreme councils. They b^an 
with proposing alliance with Corinth ; to which a 

majority 
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CHAI^ maiority in the counciyb woiikl bfcw h.itd do re* 

- ^ ' ^ pugnancy 9 could they have heea wstix^ of the 
concurrence of the Spartan adimnistifatHm ; b^t 
bCTig uninforraed of what had passed between 
their deputies at Sparta and the ephm^, they were 
alarmed at the proposal of a measu^ which 
would be apparently t declaration of ennuty to 
the Lacedaemonians, with whom they cbpse to 
. maintain their comiection. Ministws from Argo« 
w^e already arrived at Thdbes ; hiA the leadii^ 

Tbacyd. {MrqH)sal of an alliance with Coiinth bdng re« 
jected, the Bceotarcs did not vtaiture any menti(»i 
of an alliance with Argos, and, for the preset^ ' 
the whole business dropped. 

f. s9. While this intrigue was going finwaiM, a]M>ther 

business from Lacedsemmi was negotiated at 
Thebes. Nothing now pressed t^e Laced^mo^ 
nians so much as the retention of Pylus by the 
Athenians i and tiley knew that nothir^ pressed 
tiie Athenians so much, as the fetei^ion of the 
Athenian 'prisoners, and the fortress of Panaetum 
in Attica, by the Boeotians. The object of . Lace*- 
dsBHieti therefoce,was to procure from the B(»)dan8 
the restoration o£ Panaetum a^d the prbcoim^ so 
that they mi^ obtain in retam tiie smareoder Gi 
Pylusi from tJie Athenians. The diffcuUy wa^rrto 
find jneans of remimeratioiL to Bcaotia^ The 
Bcbotions would accept no^k^ birti an aUknoe 
< tvith Laeedsemon, vpoa precift^ the same eo»* 
diliQBs vkb that lately^^eeiehided li^ tiemJkHneh 
nifins; but this waa^foecdy oofitnur^f to^ an. artiGife 
of tte treaty between LncedasnKnt and Alhan^ 
wfa^ positively dedaredrtbot adkher pattyiatuttiU 

form 
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form any new aUiaiice but in concurraice with 
the otiier. - Tium^h the mterert nerertheless of 
the party in Laocdasmen, wkkh desired a rupture 
with Athens^ the treaty was ccmclnded : and, after 
dSiy the Boeotians deceived the Lacedssnxmians ; 
for, to prerent the inconvenience, which might 
arise ta theposdves, from a fbrb*ess critically situ* 
ated upbQ lii^ borders, instead of swrendering 
Panactum they destroyed* it. 

Report cf the pubbc ctrcuaaitances of these THncyd. 
triuisihctiona' being quickly conveyed to Argos, 
without any information of the secret intrigue, 
ocqasicmed great anxiety and alarm there. Not 
inu^ining the Lacedtetnonian government would 
so immediately contravene th^r ingagement^ with 
Athens, after a treaty solemnly made, the terms of 
which were 'known, the Arg»n administration 
concluded that the alliance with Boeotia had been 
concerted with the Atheaian government; Ihut 
Athens of^ coarse was to be a party to the eon^ 
fedaracy; that tiius Argos woidd be i»rech]ded 
from any advantageous ccmnection with Athens^ 
whkh had always been looked to as a certEun 
resource whenever necessity might press; and; 
instead ef. bekig the presiding power of a con« 
federacy of the prkKq)^ republics itf the Gre^ 
natimi, they should stand sii^e to qipoae Lace^ 
dsmon at the head of sudii a confederacy. Urged 
by Ais apprehension, they determined imisie^ 
diattly to attempt an accommodation with Lat^t^ 
desmon, and fornegotiatDrs they chose Eustroj^IlM 
mad M^f^ ithe two men among them who, en 
umowA of tfaor plfftywconnections (for these, in 
eiwy GfieciaD city, extended among neighberaig 

states) 
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CHAP. stRtes) were most likely to find ooofideoee ftml 
J^^ Ike Laeed«»i.om«» now in p(mer. the nego^ 
tiation is remarkable for s eirccmirtaiice, wfaidi 
proves how &r the id^ of the rude ages were 
stiU retained in tiiose Greciai^ commonweaHb^ 
which had not taken a leacting part in the affam 
x)f the nation. The object in dkpute between 
J^y*'^^ Lacedfemon uhI Argos was the terrhxMry of Cy* 
nuiia. The Argians demanded that the questbn 
of ri^t to this territory, formerly theirs^ but loi^ 
smce possessed by the Lacedsemomans, sboudd b6 
r^erred to the arbitration, either of som6 sttEte, 
or of scHne individuals, who migirt he agreed vBp(m 
by the two parties. This was positively refosed. 
The ArgiajfB then, anxious Icnt peace, but anxious 
alsQ to maintain their claim, offisred to make :s 
truce for fi% years, without «ay other conditio, 
than a provision for the future discussion oi titm 
question, aceorcUng to a mode of whk^ the.hktory 
of the two states funiishad an esmapieT they 
]»x>posed that either party should be at diberty to 
call upon the odier,^ when not ingaged in' war nor 
afflicted wiUi endemial sicki^ss, to meet them k 
battle on th^ disputed Imids^ and the victory 
should* finally decide the ri^t of property ; but^ , 
to pt^v&A unnecessary shunter, neither shoiiUI 
pursue mto the otb^'s t6nritory; The Laoedsemov- 
man gQv^rmn^t, practised in extensive politiind 
negotiation for near acetttury, wluie their state hnd 
presided over the aiffidrs of a great confederacy, 
received this proposal,^; however countmiaiKred by 
tb^ .practice of foimer i^es^ as scMn^hmg ridi^ 
eulous. ButtheArg^anadm]iii6tBa1&m,^^pnrf3iddy^ 
wholly unaware of the futility of such a prav]6i0n, 
; ' but 
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Vi^ expecting credit for it with the multitude 
thdr soverein, pansevered in the requisitioa ; and 
the Lacedtemcmians, not thinking the mattet 
important enough to warrant the rejection of a 
proposal otherwise meeting their anxious ndshes^ 
at length assented; declaring however that they 
could not trust the ambassadors of a democracy, 
so far as to consider the peace as concluded, 
until it should be ratified by a public act of the 
Ai^an people. This was obtained, and the peace 
thus completely made. 

Meanwhile commissioners had been sent from ThncTd. 
LacedfemoQ into Bceotia, to receive the Athenian *^* 
pris(»i€rs in the hamls of the BoBOtians, tog^heiP 
with the fort of PaiMurtum. When they arrived^ 
the fort was ah^eady destroyed; and, in excuse 
for this, it was pretended tluit, according to aa 
antient compact between, the Boeotians and Athe* 
mans, the territory of Paaactum was to be the 
exdusime property of neither peo{^ and cultivated 
by neither, but to remain a pa^ure for the com-" 
mon Qse ^ bottu The prisoners were however 
delivered to the Lacedemonians, who rqudred 
wi& them to Athens; apd, in restoring them^ 
declared fdso tlie rasing of. the fortifications of 
Panactum, fmd tiie retreat of the garrison, which 
they effected to consider as equivalent to a/resti-* 
tiition c^ the fdace. But the Athenians, already 
loforaied of the treaty ceoduded by Lacedisn^cNi 
with Bceotia, so repugnant to repeated profesmMiS' 
made la Atinaris, were disposed to see the matter* 
differently. Reproaches for these, and for many 
less important breaches or neglects of the tcea^, 

, . w*i^ 
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ware fredy vmted ; the restDfotion of Pjftes irt4 
refused ; and the Laoedfeflocmiaa commis^ociers 
were obiiged to return, withoirt effecting any of 
the purposies of their missicm. 
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SECTION III- 

Akibiades. A tkiri Pehponnemn Confederacy ; and Athens 

the leading Power, 

'While such was the mutual dissatisfaction be* 
tween Lacedsmon and Athens, th^e wa» m the 
fatter, as well as in the forn^r statd, a party desirous 
of renewii^ the war; and at the head (tf that party 
a new character was coming forward, sbigyarly 
formed to set the w<»id in a flaine« Alcibilules 
«on of Qeiniaei was yet a youth, or at least in any 
otiier city, says Thocydides, would hftve been e9* 
teemed too yotmg to be admitted to a leadii^ puWie 
aituation^; but U^ birdi, greet eonnbctions, mid 
totraordimufy ttdents, §^ve him pr^natare conse-^ 
qumtce. His fiEtmily bottled their descent, as we 
learn from the words which Platx> puts into tlMf 
ttHNith of Alcibiades hinmel^ fiiom Eucysaces soft 
of the Tekmonian A^, and through him fix>m 
Jupiter, ifis gr»t-grand£i.ther, named also Al^ 
cibiades, Imd been among the associates of Cfeisi 
thenes in expd&ig the Peisktratids, amt restcnnaiig 
tl^ comn^owealth. His grandfather Cleinias hiK^ 
gfdi^ the honorable reward of the Aristeia, for hisf 
coiMiuGk in the first action with the fleet of Xerxlis, 
off Arlemisium, in a trireme which he hadf fitted 

ab 

* Thos, I think with our translator Sfiiiith, th€f jiissagB if" 
^.b^/understood $ but Ihikec's note may be- consulted. 



Hi hi$ own expence; and bis fittlmr^ caUed also SEcr. 
€leinias, fell in the service of his country, in the ^ — f,J— # 

• Plat- 

uaibrtunate battle of Coron^ against the Boeo** Aidb. i. 
tians. His mother, Detnoomche, was dau^ter of p* ^^** ^ *' 
Megacles, head of the Alcmaeoiiids, the first 
family of Athens ; and by her he was nearly related 
to Pericles, who, on thq death of his father, be- 
came his guardian. Unfortunately his connection put 
with that great man did not bring those advantages ^ i^i/' 
of education, which might have been expected 
frtnn a guardian, who so united the philosopher with 
the statesman, and, amid all the cares of his high 
situation, gave so much attention to science. Left 
therefore to himself, a very large patrimonial estate 
afforded Alcibiades means for that dissipation in 
pleasure, to which passions, conBtitutidnally strong, 
impelled, and various circumstancea contributed in 
an unusual degree to invite. The graibes of his piat. 
perscm are mendcHfiedy by cotemponuy writers, as xen! Mem. 
v^ extraordinary. In the seclusion, in which the ^^^[*; * ^ J- 
Athenian ladies lived, they eould be little liable to -^'"f: ""**• 
the seduction of Is^it and ingaging l»havbr; bat 
they were thende perhaps otily the more alive to 
the impres^km of peiyonal beauty, when sacrifices 
and processions ajBforded the scanty opportunity 
of mi^inig with the world, so far as to see, tho not 
tp converse with, men. Aloibiad^, as we are 
aa^r^ by Xenophon, was tiae^object^ of passion 
md intrigue^fer many of the principal ladies of 
Athens '. The splendoor of his fortune, and the 

pow^ 

XeB« Mem. Socr. 1. 1, c« 2; & 04. The. coai^eness of tbn» ex* 
pre^sioQ, of an eleeant writer among ^refined people, has be«n 
owing to the want of intercourse oetween the sexes, which 
,4ent can give manners their best polish* 
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CH A P. power of those with whom he was conn^ctecl, at 
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the same time drew about him a crowd of &i1> 
terers of the other sex : Athenian citi^ens^ atties, 
subjects, and strangers, vied in payuig court to 
him ; and there was danger thaX the intoxicating 
powers of adulation might have destroyed, in the 
bud, all hope of any valuable fruit from th^ 
singullur talents, of his mind. 

In this period of his life occurred the extraor- 
dkiary addition to the rest ,of his ^traordidary 
fortune, to become acquiunted with the fiUloso-* 
pher Socrates. That wonderfril man, who had 
then for some time made it his business, as it was 
his pleasure, gratuitously to instruct the youth of 
Atl^ns in those two points, which precedkig pro* 
fessoils of science had most ne^ected, the duty of 
men to men, and, as far as imiidi^teiied reason 
could discover, the duty of men to God, justly 
considered Aldbiades as one who deservdl hh 
peculiar care; since he was certainly one wboM 
virtues or vices m^it go very frur to decide ^ 
future fortune of his country. Aldbiades was noC 
of a temper to rest satisfied with ignorance. Am-p 
bition, but still more the love of distinction than 
the love of power, was the ruling passion of hiaf 
piatAicib. mind. To/ obtain instruction th^efbre, which 
might (HTomote the gratification of that ruling 
passion, he submitted his other passions to the 
control of the philosopher. Consdouaiess of 
superior abilities, and ambition inflamed by flattery^ 
had inspired Alcibiades with the purpose of putting 
himself forward as a public speaker, before he had 
attained his twentieth year : but^ tho he spumed 
kt the remonstrances of his other fiiends, thc^ 

authori^ 
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^Mfthority and advice of Socrates diverted him from sect. 
that exti'avagance. A singular friendship grew ]' ^ 
tbetween theai. They were companions in peace 
and in war. Socrates, who was indowed by natwe Plat, 
with a constitution of body scarcely less remark- p^isiVs, 
^ble for its firmness than that of his mind for its 5^^, 
powere, .served axampain in Thrace with Alci- pi**-*-^- 
blades, then in earliest manhood* The soldier- 
sage, yielding to none in courage in the day of 
batde, was the admiration of all for his patience, 
in want, fetigui^ and the cdd of that severe 
climate. Alcibiades was his most zealous emulatCNr; 
but in action it was particularly his aim to outdp 
him. .In a battle near Potidsea, apparently that ^^^^^^ 
in which the generals, Xenophonson of^ Euripides, 
and his two cqllegue^, were killed, he was severely Piut. ^iu 
.mounded, and would have lost his life, but for the pur. 
protection given him by Socrates, who fought by p.^2|i\j. 
his side. The daring exertion of Alcibiades, which 
,faad led him into the danger, was deemed by the 
principal officers of the army, pei*haps a little 
ipartial^ says Plutarch, to his high rank and hi^ 
, connections, to deserve the Aristeia. The gene- 
rous youth, just to the superior merit of his master, 
declared they were much rather due to Socrates: 
,but the philosopher, adding the authority of his 
.voice, to that of the officers, the reward was given 
as it was first decreed. > Alcibiades returnfd the 
Hbeaefit^ in the unfortunate battle of Delium, where ch, 16. s. x 
he saved Socrates, as \ye have already seen, from '*^*'*"^^*^ 
^the swords. of the pursidng Bceptians. 

But the passions of AlcibiadeScWere too strong 
ioV: qpnstiint perseverance, in submission to thje 
: Vol. hi. B b ^ advice ,^ 
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CHAP, advice of his incomparable friend. His predo&ii- 
'— v-^ nant passion, the desire of preeminence in every- 
thing, was not to be subdued. No sooner had he 
acquired possession of his estate, than the splendor 
of his style of living became such, a» in Athens 
had been utterly unknown. Much as things dif- 
fered from those ia our time and country, we may 
form some idea of his extravagant magnificence 
from one circumstance, related by the authentic 
pen of Thucydides. It had before been esteemed 
a splendid exertion, for the greatest individual 
citizen, to send one chariot to contend in the 
races at the Olympian festival ; it wa$ ceckoned 
creditable for a commonwealth to send one at 
^*>acyd. i\^^ public expeucc. Alcibiades sent no less than 
iiocrat seven to one meeting ; where he won the first, 
pTissrt.s. second, and fourth honors. No commonwealth 
Ak/b.""** ^OT any prince had before done so much. In the 
same manner in all those public offices, which in 
his rank and circumstances were not to be avoided, 
presidencies of theatrical entertainments and ath- 
letic games, and the equipment and command of 
st»p9 of war, his sumptuousness far exceeded what 
<had been common. This ostentation, and the 
general splendw of his manner of living, while they 
attracted some friends and numerous followers, 
excited also much censure and maay murmurs. 
Thejy were omsidered, and with much indigna- 
tiwi considered, by many, as r^nignant to that 
.moderation^ and equality, which ought to be 
maintained among the dtazens of a democrat^ ; 
!*4rile by others they were looked oa with more 
complacency, as the most innocent way of> eva- 

{Knrating 
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porating tiiat boiling spirit, and reducing those sect. 
large means, which might otherwise have been v-_^^«.^ 
more dangerously employed. 

In the midst of a career of dissipation and ex- 
travagance, that excited at the same time wonder, 
alarm,' indignation, and admiration, the circum- 
stances of the times, and even the wishes of many 
grave men, seem to have invited Akibiades to put 
himself forward in public business. Nicias, who, Aristoph. 

• ■ Pax V fiUQm 

since the death of Pericles, had stood at the head 69o! ^u 
of the most respectable party in the common- Eqult 
wealth, was sinking under the turbulence of Hy- ]^^\^ 
perbolus, the friend of Oeon when Cleon was ^**^- 
living, of similar birth, similar talents, similar 1065. 
character, wtd tiie successor to his influence among j. e?/. 73. 
Ae lowest of the people. In this situation of ^^^^^^ 
things, the nephew of Pericles seemed the person ^^^^ 
to whom to look for an associate to the sugccssot 
of Pericles ; and the gravity and mild dignity of. 
Nicias, it was hoped, might temper the too viva- 
cious spirit of Alcibiades. 

But Alcibiades had not yet learnt the necessity 
of moderation in anything. Young as he was, he 
would hold no second place. With his influence, 
derived from inheritance and connection, and as- 
sisted by talents, wealth, and profusion, popularity 
was much in his power; and -he had no sooner 
determined upon being a public man, than he 
would in the very outset be at the head of things. 
It was generally important, for thcMe who sought 
^eminence in any Grecian comtti<*iWealth, to have 
p61itical pbnnections among the other states of 
Crreece. The family of Alcibiades were, from Tbucjd. 

3 B 2 antient 
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c«AP. anti^nt times, hereditary public guests of Lace- 
>---.r — ' dsemon, and, they had been connected by private 
. hospitality with some of the first Lacedaemonian 
Thucyd. families. Alcibiades was a Laconic name; first 
given, among the Atfa^[iians to the great-grand- 
father of the pupil of Socrates, in compliment to a 
Spartan family, with which the Athenian was 
connected in close fiiendship. But the interference 
of the LacedaeiBpnians in favor of the Peisistratids, 
cil5.8.5. which we have heretofore had occasion to notice, 
ofthi^Hist. would be likely to excite the indignation of an 
r 5**^^ 4S associate of Cleisthenes ; and accordingly the elder 
Alcibiades, with those ceremonies which custom 
prescribed, as creditable, among men and neces- 
sary to obviate the wrath of the gods, renounced 
the hereditary*bospitality of his family with Sparta, 
His great grandson resdved to seek a renewal of 
-that antient connection; and, as a preparatory 
istep, was assiduous in kind attention to the Laccr 
dsemonian prisoners in Attica. But the Lacedae- 
monian government, systematically indisposed to 
-youth in political emineiice, and not less syste- 
4riatically indisposed to the wild and luxurious ex^ 
trs^vagance of Alcibiades, slighted his advances; 
and when business occurred with the Athenian 
commonwealth, : as it was necessary to communi- 
cate with some leading men, they chose rather to 
address themselves to Nicias or Laches. 
Ibid. This aversion, ^ on the part of Lacedaemoni, 

^decided Alcibiades to a line of political conduct, 
adverse at :the<»ame, time to Lacedaemon and to 
Nicias. He was about his twenly^sixth qr twuerUyj- 
:seventh ymr^ wh^n b^ first tried the, powers of hi^ 
. :B p,3 ^ eloquence 
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eloquence in the general assembly^. The aiTair sect. 
of Panactum was his topic : he inveyed against the 
faithlessness of Sparta, as if the demolition of that 
fortress had been concerted by the Boeotians with 
the Lacedsemonian government. He was heard 
with ready attention by the Athenian people. All 
the opponents of the aristocratical cause were not 
admirers of Hyp^rbolus. Alcibiades, to carry his. 
point against Nicias, professed zeal for the demo* 
cratical interest ; and the experience of his abilities 
as a, speaker, added to the weight he derived from 
birth, property, and connection, made him pre- 
sently the head of a considerable party. He con- 
tinued his invective against Lacedsemon ; and the 
league hastily made by that state with Argos,. 
afforded fresh matter. Nothing, he said, but 
inimical intentions against Athens, could have 
induced the Lacedaemonians to form such a coti- 
nection with such inveterate enemies as the Ar- 
gians ; their purpose could be only to deprive 
Athens of a valuable ally, that so they might, with 
better hope, renew the war. The people con* 
tinned to listen with a favorable ear, and Alcibiades 
gained influence and authority daily. Meanwhile 
he had been communicating among neighboring 
states ; he had confidential intercourse with the 
leading men at Argos, of the party adverse to 

Lacedaemon; 

^ So we are told by Diodoms and Nepos; but Acacius has 
calculated, from several circumstances mentioned by Plato, 
that be must have been at least thirty. The reader who will 
take the pains to consult the note in the .343d page of Duker's 
Thueydides, will judge for himself how far to give credit to 
that calculation* 
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CHAP. Lacedaeipon ; and, finding circumstances on aS 

^» V lit , 

"■: — V — ' sides favorable, he formed an extensive and extra- 
ordinary plan, which he b^an immediately to 
carry into execution. 
B. Ci. 470. The Argian people were no sooner nndcieeived 
p!w%t concerning the circumstances of the alliance be- 
k^.%f44 tween Lacedaemon and Boeotia, and the supposed 
participation of Athens in that measure, than they 
became careless about peafce with Lacedaemon,. 
and inclined much rstther to renew and improve 
their connection with Athens ; an antient ally, and^ 
what was an important consideration, of congenial 
government. Upon this disposition of the Argians^ 
Alcibiades principally founded his project. He 
proposed to his friends in Argos^ leaders of the 
democratical party there, to procure that ministers 
i^ouM be sent to Ath^s from their state, fronv 
Elis, and from Mantineia; and he would then 
ingage to make the Athenian copfimonwealth a 
member of the Ar^n confederacy. His Argian 
friends undertook the business; the Argian people 
were readily persuaded to concur in it: the in- 
fluence of Argos in*evailed with Elis and IVfontineia; 
and shortly ministers from all those copimon- 
wealths met in Athens. 

This unexpected stroke of the. young Athenian 
politician alarmed the Lacedaemonian government. 
Not only the negotiation of Cleobulus and Xenares, 
from which such important advantages had been 
expected, was likely to be thwarted, but there 
was appar(^t danger that Athens might become 
the leading power of the verj confederacy^, at the 
head of which it was the direct purpioae' of tbrnt 
34 negotiation 
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negc^atkm to establish Lacedpemon. Anxiou$ to sect. 
obviate this, they sent an embassy to Athens, ^ — v-^ 
carefully .composed of -persons the most likdy to 
be well received there; <rf whom Endius wa» a 
hereditary friend and guest of the &mily of Alci- 
Imides. The anj^assadors . were instruct^ to 
apologize for the trcaly with Bceotia, as a measure 
ndither in intention or effect injurious tQ Athens ; 
to demand the surrender of Pylus in return for 
the evacuation of Panactum ; and by all means to 
obviate any league of Athens with Argos. 

.,Gb their arrival at Athens^ having audience Thuc^d. 
from the council of Fivehundred, whose office, in piut.^^iit 
time of war. nearly superseded by th^t of general ^^^^^' ^ 
of -the commonwecdtb, had now resumed its im- 
pcnttance^ they found reason to promise themselves 
a faauoraUe issue to their negotiation. This would 
itotionly ruin the immedial;e project of Alcibiad^^^ 
h^t would go fttr to establish the power of th$/ 
o|4>osite party m Athens ; and my common policy^* 
m»^. perhaps, any honorable policy, vcould preveitf: 
soohconJEisdquences. AlciMs^es'was ingeniouQi^^ 
not ' jsqnpulous. He ingfliged' the •. Lacedsemonian 
ambassador^ ia.a^private cdnferetce,. in which he 
petsu^ed<tikem'by!no i^aeansjto acknowlege,, before- 
the * Atitienian f)eople, ttiieiiulnesi^ of the powers 
witii which they>wpre vested :;tibey would fihd,' hfr- 
said;;/tt)€i anrogane^ ofi 4;he . m^iititud^ insup{)orl>7^ 
i^le ; and the jotiy ^f to ; Check the jamst .im«- 
reasonable demands would bemto deny; theiB' 
plenipfi)l:ent]ary cbounissiori.' If> th<6y W0ii3d odly 
take' i^is advice in this matter, hfefqp{K)sitiofi should 
cedse, andiue^ wc^ldeveiBbecomet^e advocate /(ld& 

Y ;iM .,_ B B 4 their 
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CHAP.' their caus^. -The reasoningy in iteetf ptauidbie^ 
was urged in a manner so plausiUe, ilnd with micii 
p^ro£^sions and protestations, that the Lacedse** 
monians imfdicitly assented to it. 

Next day they had their audience of the assem- 
bled Athenian people; After they had dedared 
the purpose of their mission, Alctt)ieuies put the 
question to them, * Whether they came with full 

* powers, or with limited?' and they answ^ed, 

* that tiiey were limited by instructions.' The- 
members of the coundl, whom tliey had asswed^ 
that their commission was plenipotentiary, were 
astonished at this rq>ly". Nicias, with whom they. 
had not had the precaution to commimicate, was 
astonished ; but presently the ambassadors them- 
selves were still more astonishNsd, whm Alctbmdes 
reproached them as guilty of gfdss ami shameful 
prevarication, and coi^duded a harangue, the most 
virulent against Lacedaemon, and the most sooth- ^ 
ing and alluring to the Athenian people, wilii 
proposing the question for m^ng the Athenian 
commonwealth in the Argian alliance. His darii^ 
and well-conducted treachery would, in the opinion 
of Thucydides, have had full success . in the. in- . 
stant^ but for an accideiU;, which alarmed the 
su}>erstition, at the same time that it excited the 
natural fears^ of the Athenian people. . The city 
was, in the moment, shaken by an earthquake ; 
no mhchief followed ; but the assembly was im- 
mediately adjourned. 

The delay of a day thus gained, giving taHBae-for 
pas^on to cool and reflection to take place, was^ 
advantageous to thfe views of Nicias. Ixi the- 

assembly 
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assembly held on the morrow, urging that the seCtt* 
peq)Ie ou^t not to decide hastily, and in tiie ^ — v/ — ' 
midst of uncertainty, concerning a matter of very i. 5. c. 46. 
great importance, he prevailed so far against Al- 
cibiades, that, instead of immediately concluding 
the alliance with Argos, it was determined first to 
send an embassy to Lacedaemon, of which Nicias 
himself was appointed chief. But the measure 
which Alcibiades could not prevent, he contrived 
to render ineffectual ; or, rather, to convert to the 
pnomotion of his own purposes. The embassy to 
Laceda^non being voted, instructions for the am- 
bassadors were to be considered ; and it was re- 
solved, that the restoration of the fort of Panactum, 
the immediate delivery of Amphipolis into the 
power of the Athenian people, and a renunciation, 
on the part of Lacedtemon, of the alliance with 
Bceotia, or, instead of it, the accession of ficeotia 
to the terms of the late peace, should be prelimi- 
nary conditions, without assent to which, in their 
fullest extent, notliing should be concluded. The 
year of magistracy of the ephor Xdnares was yet 
unexpired, and the party of Xenares still prevailed. 
The Boeotian alliance had been the measure of 
that party : the requisition of a renuncia:tion of it 
was of course ill received ; and Nicias and his 
collegues were obliged to return, to Athens witiiout 
obtaining, either for their commonwealth or for 
themselves^ any one ot^ct of their mission. .1 
Indignation would not unnaturally arise updnl 
such an occasion amoi^g the Atheiu«D people ; and. 
art was nqt wanting, ai)d paios were not spared, : 
toiofli^ue it The party of Alcibiades thus gained 

an 
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an accession of str^igth, which gave it a decided 
miperiority in the assembly* The Argian and 
Ekian ministers were still at Athens,, and a league 
offensive and defensive, for a hundred years, with 
their repiiblics, the dependent allies of each con- 
tracting power (such nearly is the expression of 
Thucydides') being included, was iHX}posed and 
carried : it was agreed that jnllars of marble, with 
the treaty ingraved, should be erected^ at the 
V^s'^ir ^P*^^^^ expence of each republic, at Atl^ns in: 
the citadel, at Argos in the teinple of Apiollo in^ 
the agora, and at Mantineia in the t^ii^iple of 
Jupiter ; and that a brazen pillar, with the treaty 
also ingraved, should be placed, at the common 
expence of the confederacy, at 01ym{»a. By this 
extraordinary stroke in pditks, Athems, and no 
longer Lacedaampn^ was the leading power even- 
of the Dorian states, and head of &jb priocipid 
confederacy in Peloponnesus itself. 
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IwpUcqtiqn of Intemh of the. frimipal Grecian Republk9.^ 
Continuation of Dispute hetwemLq^cedcm 4fr 

fairs of the Lacedcemonian Colony of Heracleiq. ^Icibiades 
'ehctkd General', Importance of the Office of General of the 
\4tJ$ettim CtmmonweaM ; Inftuente of AltiUadek - rrt Fe/o- 
p^rtftes^i: War, if Argos^gnd' Spid^Mtvsi Inin^itl Cba- 
d^c4 ^ 4thet^ toward Ifipeefamon. , : , 

Thucjd. By thei seveml tiiatiefe^ ^ifow fet% made, t^ 
ints^sts of the prkdpaV Orecito repuMlos^ were 
staraaigely iinirfkat»iliiIttimicfifl'to = Sphir«if as thte^ 
lafte ttpnaactioti) «f die ^ Atfi^emn ct)tafHttn#^4ttK* 
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certainly was, a/id not lesjs in direct contravention sect. 
of subsisting in^igements with Athens as the ^ — v^ 
treaty a little before cojacluded by Lacedaemon • 
with Boeotia appears, the alliance between L^ce- 
doernon and Athens nevertheless subsisted. At 
thef same V time Corinth, ingaged in confederacy 
with Argos, Elis,. and Mantineia, refused to concur 
with those states in the Athenian alliance; inclin- Thucyd. 
ing rather to renew its old connection with Lace- 
daemon, than at open hostility with EUs, and 
scarcely tipon better terms with the other states 
of the confederacy. 

Meanwhile the Eleians, conceiving themselves 
grossly injured by the Lacedaemonians in the affair 
of Lepreum. and unable to vindicate their claim by 
arnis, had recourse to the authority derived from 
their sacred character and their presidency over the 
Olympian festival. Before the Olympian tribunal, 

composed of their own principal citizens, tihey ac- 
cused the Lacedasmonians of prosecuting hostilities 
after the commencement of the Olympian armis^ 
tice ; and sentence was pronounced, according to 
tiie Olympian law, condemning the Lacedaetnonian' 
commonwealth in a fine of two thousand mines, 
between seven and eight thousand pounds sterling;' 
being two. mines for every soldier employed. The 
Lacedaemonian. government, more anxious, on ac^ 
count of the late turn in Grecian politics, to clear 
themselves of offence against the common laws and^ 
common religion of Greece, declared that they woMld 
fiubmit. to the ..penalty^, had they or their officers^' 
been guilty of the criine; but they insisted that» 

when* 
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c H AP. when the hostilities complained of were committed^ 
^ ^^^' . the annistice had not been made known to them 
• by the customary proclamation. In the irregula- 
rity and uncertainty of the Grecian year, procla- 
mation only could ascertain to each republic when 
the armistice was to begin. The Eleians main- 
tained that, according to antient constant custom, 
it was proclaimed first within their own territory : 
that tiien they held themselves immediately bound 
to abstain from hostilities against others; ai^d 
reason, not less than the Olympian law, required 
that they should then be exempt from injury by 
hostility from any member of the Greek nation. 
The Lacedaemonians still insisted that they ought 
not to be fined for an involuntary crime. The 
Eleians maintained that the sentence was just, and 
could not be reversed or altered ; but, if the Lace- 
daemonians would restore Lepreum, which had 
been so injuriously and impiously seized, they 
would not only remit the portion of the fine due 
to themselves, but also pay for the Lacediemo- 
nians that due to the god. The Lacedaemonian 
Thucyd. government positively refusing both to restore 
Lepreum, and to pay the fine, the Eleians de- 
clared the whole Lacedaemonian people excluded^ 
botl; from contending in the games at the ap- 
. proaching festival, and from partaking in the 
sacrifices ; not however forbidding their attendance 
as spectators. 

It, was apprehended that the high spirit of the 
Lacedaemonian people, long acais^omed to > give 
Ifiw to. Peloponnesus and to Greece, might not 
H^uiesce under this decision, excluding them 

from 
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from the common religious solemnities of the sECf.^ 

Graek nation. To obviate violence, therefore, n ] 

the whole youth of Elis* attended durhig the ^\^^' 
festival in arms ; and a thousand heavy-armed ^"*y ^ 
Argians, as many Mahtineians, and a body of 
Athenian horse, came to assist in keeping the 
peace. Such a measure might alone indicate how 
hardly the peace of Greece was to be kept. But, 
with all this precaution, an occurrence at the games 
excited general apprehension. Leichas, a Lace- 
daemonian, had a chariot prepareS for the race; 
and not to be disappointed, excluded as he was 
from entering it in his own name, he obtained 
permission to enter it in the name of the Bceotian 
people. As a public chariot of ^oeotia, it won. . 
But the Vanity of Leichas was not to be so satis- 
fied ; to make it known to whom the victorious 
chariot really belonged, he stepped forward before 
the assembly, and placed a chaplet on the head of 
his charioteer. The rod-bearers, whose office it 
was to inforce order, as in the roughness of Grecian 
manners, amid republican equality, it seems they 
were authorized to do, without any .consideratioa 
for the dignity of the man or of his city, strucjc 
Leichas in presence of the assembly ^. Such an 
affront, however, to a Lacedaemonian citizen, it 
.was feared might bring a Lacedemonian army to 
Olympia: but the Lacedaemonian government, 

, not 

• ' ■» 

/ 6 It is sometimes difficult to.estimate the exact value, of > 
words and phrases in a dead language, when it depends, on 
Haws and custoTns of which we are not exactly informed. The 
4nanner in which Lyaias tells this storj would rather give to 
suppose that Leichas was formerly condemned to receive a 
public whipping, which was inflicted accordingly; and the 
pbrase of Thucydides will bear that meaning. 
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^xvH^' not subject tx> passionate counsels, overlooked the 
' — V — ' offence to an individual, and the affair had no 
immediate consequence. 

After the conclusion of the festival, Corinth 
became the seat of political negotiation. The 
Argians sent ministers thither to press the acces- 
sion of the Corinthian state to the n^w confede- 
racy. The Lacedaemonian government, judging it 
necessary to counterwork the various intrigues car- 
rying on to their disadvantage, sent also ministers 
to Corinth. After much negotiation through the 
summer, to little or no effect, the terrors of an 
earthquake, of which however no mischief is re- 
ported, occasioned the dissolution of the congress. 

The affairs of the Lacedaemonian colony of 
Heracleia continue to ingage notice, as they con- 
tribute to characterize the state of Greece. The 
thucyd. people of Trachinia and its neighborhood had 
never forgiven the gross trespass committed upon 
the rights and property of a Grecian people, by 
those who assumed the title of protectors of 
Grecian liberty, and they disturbed Heracldia with 
continual hostilities. Success had been various ; 
After but ip this autumn the Heracleians were defeated 
Ml battle, with such loss, that the survivors scarcely 
sufficed for the defence of their walls and of the 
Thucyd. property necessary to their subsistence. In the 
B.C 4.10. ^^** spring therefore the Boeotians, fearing that, 

01. 90. i. while the Lacedaemonians were intent upon their 
p. w. is . 

nearer interests in Peloponnesus, the Athehilms 

might seize Heracleia, took upon themselves to 

direct ' its affairs, and to send away the Lacedos- 

jmonian governor Hegesippidas, as unfit for liis 

commanid. 
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command. The Lacediemonian government, not 
a little dissatisfied with this species of kindness, 
had however too much upon their hands to take 
immediately toy active measures for vindicating 
their dominion over their colony. 

While these transactions ingaged some of the b.C.419, 
principal states, Alcibiades had been prosecuting p'\^i|; 
intrigue, ably and successfully, within and without 
Attica. His measures at home procured his elec- 
tion to the high office of general-in-chief of the 
commonwealth'; an occasional office, created only 
in times of supposed emergency ; but which, beside , 
the importance of the military command, carried 
with it, not nominally indeed but effectually, greater 
civil power than any of the permanent magistra- 
cies, or than all of them : for the general, having 
the right to assemble the people at all times, had 
no occasion to consult any other council ; so th^t, 
as long as he could command a niajority in the 
assembly, he was supreme and sole director of the 
executive government. Nearly absolute soverein 
thus in Athens, he was hardly lefe& so in Argos, 
and his influence extended widely atnong other 
states in Peloponnesus. In the be^nning Qf sum- 
mer, having previously concerted matters with 
the leading men of the Ar^n administration, he 
Went, with a small escort of heavy-armed and 
bowmen, to Argos, whence, with an addition df 
Pcloponnesian troops, he made a progress tbrpti^ 
the catiee of the confederacy within the peninsula ; 
and, With plenitude of asstimed power, arranged 
matters everywhere so as to give a decided su- 
periority to the party which favwed his views. 

To 
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To confirm the democratical interest in the; little 
city of Pair© in Achaia, he persuaded the people 
to connect their town with their port by fortifica- 
tions, which would bring them more immediately 
within the protection of the Athenian fleet. A 
similar measure, proposed at the Achaian Rhium, 
was prevented by the Sicyonians and Corinthians. 

Among these turns in Grecian pohtics, the 
little republic of Epidaurus, a dismembered branch 
of the antient Argolic state, was firm in the Lace- 
daemonian alliance. Epidaurus, always obnoxious, 
would, in the event of the expected war with 
Lacedaemon, be particularly annoying to Argos ; 
being so situated that it would very much inter- 
rupt communication with Athens : for if the 
Corinthians, who were now dubious, should be- 
come, adverse, the passage could be made only by 
sea, round the Scyllaean promontory ; and this, in 
case of a serious attack firom Lacedaemon, would 
make assistance fi-om Athens to Argos slow and 
^precarious. A pretext, of whimi^icd appean^^ce 
in modem times, was found for making war upon 
Epidaurus : it was the neglect to send a victim to 
a temple of the Pythian Apdlo, in the Ar^an 
territory, due as a quit-rent for some pastures 
held of Argos by the Epidaurians. On this ground 
it was proposed to subdue Epidaurus ; and mea.- 
sures were concerted with Alcibiades for the 
purpose. . ' .1 

Meanwhile preparation was made by the Lace- 
.daemonian government, as for some v^. impor- 
tant enterprize, the object of which was kept a 
profound, secret. Troops were required, of fte 
V allies, 
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idlies, without any intimation of the purpose. 
Such requisitions are more than once mentioned 
Iby Thucydides ; and they strongly indicate the 
importance of that supremacy which subordinate 
states acknowleged in the head of their confe- 
deracy. The whole force of Laconia marched, 
under the command of king Agis, to Leuctra, on 
the borders; where, according to the constant 
practice of the Greeks, before they would move 
in arms beyond their own territory, the diabaterial 
or border-passing sacrifice was performed. The 
symptoms of the victims being, on this occasion, 
declared by the priests uirfavora:ble, after all the 
pomp and all the labor and expence of prepara- 
tion, Agis immediately dismissed the allies and 
led the Lacedaemonian forces home. The allies 
werfe however directed to hold themselves in readi- 
ness to march again, immediately after the con- 
clusion of the approaching festival of Carneia. : ^ 

The Argians, before restrained by the alarm 
of tiie great preparations made by L^cedaemoo, 
<letermined to use the opportunity, now so unex- . 
pectedly allowed them, for prosecuting their pur- 
pose against Epidaurus, for which the Carheian 
festival was particularly commodious. The Car- 
neian was a festival common to all the Dorians, 
and one of the principal of their calendar. Its 
ceremonies were mostly military, and, for the 
celebration, which lasted many days, a camp was 
always formed. The Argians, tho they chose their 
time well, seem to have concerted their measures 
ill ; but the measures of their opponents were still 
more defective, and tend, among numberless cir- 

VoL. III. C e cumstancei 
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CUAP. cumstances occurring in Grecian history, to sb^i/r 

^__Lv both the inconvenience of the Grecian reli^us 

, festivals, and the inefficiency of league a^noag the 

Grecian republics for preservij^ internal security 

and domestic quiet Four days before the J^o|i- 

14 Aug. days, the Argians entered the Epidaurian landg in 
arnos, and immediately commjenced plunder. The 
]E^pidauri{^ns sent to their allies, for succour. Som^ 
excused themselves on accoimt pf thQ festival; 
which, as they affirmed, th^y were relig^u^jy 
bound to celebrate: some „<;an>e as far as thi? 
Epidaqrian borders cmd halte^: nojae g^ve any 

thucyd. effisctual assistance. At this ve^y time a conven- 
tion of deputies of the several states of the Argiap 
alliance was sitting at Mantineia, assembled at the 
. requisition of the i^thenian government, for Xh^ 
professed purpose of negotiating a ^eperal peace. 
Intelligence of the attack upon Epi^aviru^ \yas 
quickly communicated there, and the Connthi^ 
deputy (for Eipidaurus was among the allies of 
Corinth) remonstrated warmly against it. 31^ 
Argians in consequence withdrew th^ir ; farpQps^ 
but. the convention separated soon after, witibout 
concludipg anythinjg; and th^ Argians retromj- 
menced hostilities, which were continued, -buk 
with little effisct, through the remainder of the 
summer. 

e. 56. jA. re'inforcenient of thr^e^hundred nq^p, which 

passed by sea from Laconia to jEpidauriis in the 

. following wintier, ^produced a very i:emarkabl^ 

government. In th^ tr^a^ty of .allj^^e , ^fifiwe^ 
t^ two stat^9, it w&s^ stipu^ 

' ^ f I f 
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s 

should permit the enemies of the other to pass sect. 
through its dominioiL The Argian administra- 
tion accused the Athenian of contravening this 
article, by permitting the Lacedaemonians to pass 
by sea to Epidaurus. This may seem to have 
been dictated by Alcibiades, and, to mark the 
extraordinary extent of this influence in Argosj 
for^ under the semblance of a remonstrance, it 
was really an acknowlegement that the Grecian 
seas, even to the very shores ci Peloponnesus, 
were the dominion of Athens. The reparatbn 
which they required for this injury would appear, 
in modem times, scarcely less extraordinary that^ 
the accusation: it. was, that the Athenians should' 
withdraw the Athenian garrison from Pylus, and 
replace there the Messenians and Helots who 
had heea removed to Cephallepia. Apparently' 
this requisition was concerted with Alcibiades, or 
perha]^ su^ested by him ; for he was the n^over 
of the measures which followed in Atiiens. A 
decree of the people directed, that, on the column 
<^ which was ingraved the late treaty wkh Laeen! 
dssmon, a clause shoCild be added, dedaring that^^ 
the Lacedeomonbns had broken the^treaty. nUiiaii 
being taken as the ground, it was then conuns^dedj^ 
by tl^ same decree, that the Messenioisr and* 
Helots, lately removed to Crane in Cephialfenla^ : 
should be re&tabtisl^d in Pylus. 

In the course <>f the winter many ddrmisbes 
passed between the Argia|i& and the Epidaurians, 
biit no important aetioii ; and an attempt, toward 
springs to take Epidaurus by es^ad^> bailed. 

c c 2 
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SECTION V. 

War of Lacedttmoh and Argos : Battle near Mantineia : 

Siege of Epidaurus* 

CHAP. Th E Lacedaemonians could not, without extreme 

XVII. . . * , 

^ — v/-^ uneasiness, consider the present state of things in 
). 5. c. 17. Peloponnesus, not only as their own command ami 
influence were diminished, but as what they had 
lost bad accrued to their rivals of Athens and 
B. C. 4 1 8, Argos. By midsummer of this year, the continued 
p*w^*i4 pi^ssure of the Argian arms, however defectively 
conducted, had reduced the Epidaurians, old and 
still faithful allies of Lacedaemon, to great distres^s. 
Some effort must be made, or all command and 
influence in Peloponnesus, beyond their own terri-. 
tory, would be gone. It was only to sound the 
trumpet, and the whole Lacedaemonian people 
were at any time assembled, ready for service. 
The allies yet remaining to the state were sum- 
moned; and the Lacedasmonian army, strength- 
ened with the greatest force of Helots that: could 
be trusted, marched under the command of 
king Agis. They were presently joined by, the 
Tegeans, and all those other Arcadians who had 
not^ with the Mantineians, renounced the Lace- 
daemonian alliance : PhHus < was the appoiiited 
place of jimction for the allies, equaUy those within 
and thosie without Peloponnesus. No less. than 
fire thousaaod heavy-armed, a& many Ijght,; .a^d ^ 
five huhdred lk)rse, with a foot^oldi^r atteqding 

every 
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every horseman, marched from Boeotia^ ; Corinth 
sent two thousand heavy-armed ; Sicyon, Pallene, 
£pidaurus, and M egara, all they could spare, and 
the Phliasians were prepared to join with their 
whole strength. 

The Argians, quickly informed pf these move- Thncyd. 
ments, dispatched to their allies urgent requisi- '^'^'^' 
tions of assistance. Accordingly the Mantineians 
joined them with their whole force, the amount of 
which Tliucydides does not specify : the Eleianj^ 
sent three thousand heavy-armed. Thus in con- 
sequence of the successful treachery of Alcibiades.,' 
Peloponnesus was divided at arms within itself; 
while Athens, preparing indeed assistance for her 
ally, but risking little, looked on, and injoyed the 
storm. 

The Argians, being joined by the Mantineians 
and Eleians, proposed to prevent the junction of 
the Lacedaemonians with their northern allies; and' 
with that view took a position near Methydrium 
in Arcadia. It was evening when Agis incamped 
on a hill overagainst them, as if intending to 
ingage next morning ; but moving silently in the 
night, he passed on unperceived so as to secure 
his way to Phlius. The Argians had then to ex- 
pect the invasion of their country by the whole 
combined force of the enemy. To prevent this, 
they moved to a position on the road of Nemea; 
the only way by which a numerous army could 
conveniently pass the mountains, which divide 
Argolis from Phlksia and Corinthia. Agis, by 

' apparently 

' What those attending foc^-soldiers were, whom Vhucy- 
clides distinguishes by the name of »ftiviro(, we are informed 
•nly. by late Writers, whose authority seems very doubtful. 

c c 3 
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c^AP. apparently a very aUe dispo^ttoi^ re«id<n'^d tiiid 
^ — -/-^ measure fruitless. Leading the LaeedbROTorrtam 
by a rough and difficolt mountain-road, be entered 
the Argian plain unopposed, mii j^aeed himself 
between the Argian army and Argos. The Coring 
thians^ Phliasians, and PaUenians, by a^oth^ 
r<>ad, also difficult and little practised, ent^^ 
another part of the plain, equally unresisted. The 
BcBotians, Megarians, and Sicyonians only w<^ 
sent by the Nemean road, with otders to ayoid 
ingaging, unless the enemy should move against 
either of the divisions in the plain. In that case 
^e Boeotian horse, more numerous than that, of 
the enemy, if indeed the enemy had any, might 
find opportunity to attack with advantage. 

These well-judged movements being all suc- 
cessfidjy executed, the Argian army was surrounded 
by a force so superior, that its destruction seen^ 
inevitable. Thrasyllus, one of the five generals df 
Argos, saw the peril of his situation : he commu* 
nicated upon it with Aleiphrpn, an Argi^ of rank, 
connected by hospitality with Lacedseiqon, and 
they determined together upcxi a measure which 
would £4>pear very extraordinary in itself, and 
scarce]^ credible in its sudcess, if we wwe not 
abready somewhat familkri2ed. with Gredoo poli*' 
iTiacyd. ticft. They went privately to Agis, and, f^iedgb^ 
themselves to l^ad th&r state to allimce with 
Lacedaeipoa, upon terms that should be saj^sfe^* 
tory,. they pr^v^i^d with hioi to grant xtpon the . 
spot, of his sol0 author^^ a truce fo^ ffl^ 
mOntii^ j aqd, to the astonishment of the Lacedae- 
monian aripy, orders were immediately i^sju^. for 

retreat. 

By 
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' By this hegotiation, fortunate as it was bold, 
Thrasyllus and Alciphron hoped to acquire such 
favor among the Argian people as might inable 
them to promote at the same time" their two 
objects, the oligarchal interest and the Lacedae- 
monian alliance. They were, however, utterly 
disappointed. The Argian people, and even their 
commanders, totally unpractised in war upon any 
Extensive scale, were so unaware of the dahger 
from which they had been rescued, that they ima- 
gined they had been deprived of a most favorable 
opportunity for crushing the Lacedaemonians; 
inclosed, they imagined inadvertently, between 
the allied army and the garrison of Argos. The 
pubKc indignation, stimulated apparently by the 
democratical leaders, rose so high, that Thrasyllus 
saved his life only through the protection of an 
attar to which he fled, and a decree of the people 
declared a!l his piroperty confiscated. 

Presently ifter the retreat of the Lacedaemo- Thucyd. 
i^ians, the auxiliary force from Athens arrived at * ^* 
Argos; a thousand Athenian heavy-armed and 
fliiree hundred horse, coriimanded by Laches and 
Nicostratus. The oligarchal party in Argos, tho After 
unable to protect TTirasyllus against the momen- ^ 

tary rage of the people, were nevertheless strong ; 
and they would immediately have dismissed the 
Athenian forces, as no longer wanted in PelopiMi- 
i^esus for any pur]^os6 of the confederacy. But 
Alcibiades was too watchful a politician to suflFer 
hfe purposes to be so baffled, and die important 
4ffitoc6 6f Argos to pass from him. Quickly in- 
foiiAed of aM circumstances, he Svent t6 Argos 
' c c 4 * "^ in 
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c H A r. in quality of ambassador, and, in conjunction witft 
J^^^h J the two genepds, demanded an audience of the 
Argian people. The oUgarchal Argians very un-* 
willin^y conaented, and not without a degree of 
compulsion from their Mantineian and Eleian 
allies, who were still present. The .eloquence of 
Alcibiades then prevailed. The Argian people 
felt his reproaches for breach of faitlvwith Athens, 
gava credit to his representations of the strength 
of the confederacy, and of the circumstances now 
peculiarly favorable for prosecuting the war ; and^ 
a proposal being suggested for striking an impor- 
tant stroke with little risk, it was summarily re- 
solved upon. Hostages had been taken by the 
Lacedaemonians from some Arcadian towns of 
their alliance, whose fidelity they doubted, and 
had been placed in custody of the Orchomenians, 
whom they thought firm. The allied army instantly 
marched to Orchomenus. The fortifications of that 
Bttle city were weak ; ^ the people were alarmed 
by the greatness of the force preparing to attack 
them, and, apprehensive that they might Jbe over^- 
powered before succour qould arrive, they insured 
present safety by an early capitulation. Surren- 
dering the hostages committed to their charge, and 
giving hostages of their own peo|de, they were 
admitted members of the. Argian alUance. 
Thucyd^^ This, stroke being thus rapidly struck, the 
question was agitated, to what object the allied 
army should next be directed. The Eleians were 
urgent for Lepreum ; but the recovery of Lepreum, 
however desirable for the Eleians, little interested 
the other ajlies. , The Maptineiajis therefore pro- 
23 posing 
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posing the far more important acquisition of 
Tegea ; and giving assurance that they had intel- 
ligence with a party in that city, which would 
favor the enterprize, the Argians and Athenians 
concurred with them. The Eleians were so dis- 
satisfied with this preference of the great concerns 
of the confederacy to the^ particular interest of 
tiieir state, that they marched home. The rest of 
the allied army prepared to go against Tegea. 

The Lacedaemonians, more reasonably dis- Thucyd. ^ 
pleased with their prince than the Argians with ' ' ' 
their general, had been however more temperate 
in their anger. While peace was the apparent 
consequence of his measure, the public discontent 
vented itself only in expressions of disapprobation. 
But when, instead of breakiog the force of Argos 
by^ one blow, or even taking the city, to which 
some thought the opportunity might have ex- 
tended, they found, on the contrary, great advan- 
tage given to the enemy, an allied city of some 
importance lost, and tlieir pledges for, the fidelity 
of the re«t of Arcadia taken firom them, Agis was 
called to account, with a degree of passion not 
usual, says Thucydides, with the Lacedaemonians. 
He was upon the point of being judicially con- 
demned in a fine amounting to nK)re than four 
thousand pounds sterling *, and moreover to suffer 
the indignity of, what was otherwise probably no 
very important loss, having his house levelled with 
the ground. Biit consideration for his former as- 
siduity in service, with his unblameable deportment 
on all occasions, and respect for the blood of 

. ! JJerci^lje* 

' * A huodred thootand drachmae. 
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CHAP. Hercules md the dignity of th^ Spartan govern- 

<^^-^J^ ment, ^ length prevailed. His intreaty tt> be 
allowed an opportanity of proving, by future con- 
duct, that he had not deserved such severe censure, 
was granted, and iie resumed the command of the 
aafmy, but not without a limitatiort never before 
put upon Spartan kings: ten persons were ap* 
pointed to be his military council, without whose 
concurrence he was not to lead the forces beycMid 
the Lacedaemonian dominion. For the detail of 
military operation, however, he seems to have 
been kitrusted with the usual authority. 

Thncyd. MeauwhUe intelligence arrived at Lacedaemon, 
from the party yet ruling in Tegea, that, if assist- 
ance was not quickly given, their opponents of the 
democratical interest would prevail, and that im- 
^rtant city would be annexed to the Argiari 
confederacy. The whole force of LacOhia was in 
consequence assembled, with unexampled celerity, 
and marched immediately. The A)rcadian affies 
were required td hasten to Tegea, and expresses 
were dispatched to Corinth, Boeotia, and' as far as 
thoCis and Locris, for the forces of those pro- 
vinces to meet the Lacedasmonian army before 
Mantineia. Tegea Was quickly put into a state of 
^curiiy ; and then th^ Lacedaemonians, with their 
Arcadian allies, entered the Mantineian lands, and 
the usual ravage of Grecian armies followed. 

«.» Th^ views of the confederates upon T^gea 

bi&ing ^us checked, nothing remained for tiiem 

hit t6 retreat and leave their own country open 

ta extensive wa^te, or to risk a batde. They de- 

. fermined upon the latter, and, approaching the 

Lacedaemonian 
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iMkAmm^Xi^^id^, occupied some strong ground, ^ ^ d t. 
iviiiere tiiey ftirfti^d. Agis, eager to do away the ^ — C — ' 
disgrace he had incurred, lc/6k the earliest motnent 
feir leading his foarces to aeition. He was already 
wkhin aitftw'il flight of the enemy, when one of 
the ekief oflWerii^' called aloud to him, in rfie 
terms of a Gl«iek: proverb, * that he was goiiig to 
* mend evil with e*ll*°:* inetoing that, to dtone 
for hig formef ill-judged ifetreat, he was now rush- 
ing to aa inconsiderate and ruinous attack. Seeing 
presently the Jtistfiess of the admonition, and in- 
couraged by it to the measure wbidh prudence 
required, tho rai^ness or acrimony tnight blame, 
Agis instantly gave orders to haH, aind then drew 
off without in^ging. ' ' 

Whatever, on the other hand, might have been' 
the abilities of the Argian generals, and it appears Thucyd. 
they were coMidemble, the deipoclratical Weight ' 
in the Ar^on ^verdiiient iknild have rendered^ 
them cf Btfle arail. The generals wished to hold 
their presmt ad^aJategeeus' grotmd : btit the troops, 
little practised i»fflflkai*y iubordifiation, and im- 
patient of rest dnd* delay, gti^w tumultudhs, and' 
aeeuaed tiiem of tr«ittdrously permitting a flying 
etienpty to escape; Unable otherwise to compose 
tbi5 dfcarder, they madrdied after the Spartan king. 
Thfe was preciseiy .whit Agis desired : and to 
pjTdvoke it> he iad been empferying his tfoops ih 
diverting the course of a mountain-stream, so as to 
damage the Mant^Beian landi^. Being feifbrm^d 

that 

• Tiy» 'mfttCtni^up rUy^^A^h might mecui one "of the council 
appointed to advi^ hiate, Ur poi(]||)^ tftiiy bhei. 6f tte elder 
officers of hia nrngiy« 
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CHAP, that the confederates nevertheless persevered in 
V ^^-j^' . holding their strong post, he was returning, with- 
out due precaution, toward the hiUs, when he 
suddenly met them advancmg in order of batde 
along the plain. Never, says Thucydides, was 
such consternation known in a Laced^emcMiian 
army. The excellence of the Lacedaeimoiiian dis- 
cipline, however, inabled the king tx) form his 
order of battle in a shorter time . than would have 
been possible with any other troops then in the 
known world j and, before tiie attack could be 
made, they were prepared to receive it 
Thocjd. The Argians and their allies, after a short ex- 

ro. ' hortation from the several commanders, rushed 
forward with fury. The Lacedsemonians, con- 
tinues the cotemporary historian, use spe^hes of 
exhortation less tiian any other Greeks; well 
knowing that discipline, long and carefully prac- 
tised, gives more confidence to troops than any 
harangue, however fine and however ingeniously 
adapted to the occasion. To the astonishment of 
the confederates, who had observed witii joy the 
tumult occasioned by the first alarm, they were 
seen presentiy in perfect order, silent and without 
hurry, stepping in exact time to the sound of 
numerous flutes, and thus preserving their firont 
compact and even, without any breaking or float- 
ingy the seldom failing defects of extensive lines ". 

The 

>x It is Thucydides' description of the march of the Lace<- 
daemonian phalanx, upon this occasion, that Milton has imi- 
tated in the first book of the Paradise Lost : 
--*----- Rose 
A forest huge of spears; and thronging helms. 
Appeared, and serried shields, in thick array, 

. Of 
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The numbers, on either side, Thucydides pro- 
fesses that he could not learn with certainty ; thus 
teaching us what credit is due to writers incom- 
parably farther removed from means of infonAa* 
tion, who pretend to state with precision the force 
oi contending armies. The extent, however, of 
the LacedsemcHiian front evinced their superiority; 
and the two armies were the most numerous that 
ever, within the bounds of taadition, had met in 
Peloponnesus. On the Argian side the Athenian, 
of the other army the Lacedaemonian, was the 
only cavaliy. ' Indeed the Lacedaemonians seem 
to have been the only Peloponnesian people who, 
at this time, had any cavalry. • 

In all actions among the antients, the right, on Thocyd. 
both sides, commonly overstretched the left of the ' 
opposii^ army. For, ingaging hand to hand, the 
shield, the principal defence^ being borne on the 
left arm, was less a protection for the right side ; 
and the soldier in the extreme of the right wiog, 
to avoid exposing the undefended part of his 
body, would always ralher incline to the right. 
The man then next on the left, and so every man 
m the Ime, would also press rather toward th^* 
right, to profit from the protection of his neigh*^ 
bor's shield. Thus, on the present occasion, it 
happened that before the armies met, the Man-* 
tineians, on the right of the Argian line,- had ^ 
^considerably overstretched the Lacedaemonian left; 

^ ■ aiid," 

Of depth immeasitrable. Anon they move, 

In perfect phalanx, to the Dorian mood , 

Of flutes and soft recorders; such as raised . 

To highth of noblest temper heroes old, 

Arming to battel, and, instead of rage, , 

Deliberate valor breathed, firm, and unmoved 

With dread of death to flight or foul retreat. 
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ai>(i| on the other sjAe, t^ ICegeans, on tte ij^ 
of the Lac^^temonian line (the Jj^noe^^dssaomsm 
front being of greater extent) hftd atijil mam 
ov(^r«tiretched the Argiiui left. Agis, obsenring 
a^, when the amnios were only not ingag^ 
incon$i4emtely ordered a movjatmrnit, wilJa;a view> 
to r^edy the inconvanirafieiwbk^h be appce- 
hended. The Skiiite and Brasidian^ baiub (by tlia 
latter ndme tbo^ aoldiei^ were bonorai% tds^^ 
t¥i[)gvn^hed who had fongbt wder .Bmmdiis in 
Thrace) fondng the left ^f the X-aoedjEemonianj 
Ui^, wi^e dii?eeted to breeds away fromi the inaki) 
body, ^o £ir 9S to . preymt ^ J^fontioot^ns frooi 
taking the army in flai^k; .and, two lobbi. of Lace*^ 
d^nioQians, n];]ider&e pi^Q>arefiHtiqKiDoidas.and 
Aii^ooled, w^w conrauiaded^ irom anq&cfr partyi 
Thucyd. to /ill tb^ interval. TJbe Skirites and iB^asidiam) 
Wtantly 4^yed : but Hv>p€£ioi[di|s and Aristodes^: 
whether Jbe ^neniy were ao near tliat it waai 
in^pA^^ble, ^ H^y thought / the dang^ of the; 
ipav€9$ient tOitiDefwbole aaaay jiroidd .justify their; 
dlsobecUence, l^^ptM^rt&xmetpost* Tbe Skii^itesi 
wd Br^i^Jai^ ti[^^refoiie^ being p^ attacked 

by tbe:W^hQlei$^J3ee of.the;Mantkieian9,i together 
w^th :a rthoKusand. idhosen Argiana, ^wm^ cut <^: 
^oiQ.j^^r mtm body, overpeweted, ^eQiQ|>dl6di 
toj^^lreati .wd^ pwsiied to ^leijeiii^ia^fof 4^1^ 

^flay. • ^ 

^ Mofmn^^tte^tte iTest of. tine ^ Jnieiof tl^e Lacedm- / 
HH^suis had everywhere the advantage, and par- 
ticularly inr.tbe ,(©»t^r, vibeiie Agis; hiijaself took 
post The Ar^fai(i tienter scarcely, came to action 
c.rs. with him, bw^ Jed, the .^nset The ^^Athenians 
thus, who foraa^* the 1^ of the confederate line, 

.'were 
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were completely deserted ; the center having fled, 
while the right was pursuing. Thar total de- 
struction must have followed, but for the protection 
given to their retreat by their own cavalry, whose 
services on that day were emment Even thua^ 
however, they would scarcely have been inable4 
to save themselves, had not the defeat of the 
Skirites and Brasidian? ca}led the attention of the 
Lajcedjoemonian king. The victorious Mantinei^ns, 
when they found the rest of their army defeated,, 
avQided his attack by hasty retreat 

Agis, true to the injstitiitions of Lycu^gus, pur^ 
sued no farther than to make victory sure. Tha 
killed therefore were not numerous in proportion 
to the numbers i]:]^ged i^id the completeness o^ 
the suecf^ss ; s^vem hundr^ Argians, tp^o hundred 
Mantiaeians, and two himdred Athenians, among 
whom both the generals fell, .^^ the nqmbers ol£ 
the confederates reported by Thucyd^dea. Of the^ 
Lacedgpmonians about three hundred were kiUed,^ 
principally Brasidians and ^Skirit^s; and of th^ 
allies of Lapeda^mon.a very Sfl^all number, as they 
were little ingaged. After collecting the spoil of 
the field and erecting their trophy, the Lacedae- 
monians carried their dead to Tegea, and intombed 
thean eeremooiously. The enemy's dead wer« 
restored, on the usual application 6rom the van- 
quished. 

The other Spartan k^ng, Keistoanax, had ad- Thocyd. 

'vajnped'.a& far as Tegea, with an army composed 

of Lacedeenionians above and under tile age for 

foreifl j*e.rvip<5, to ]>e re^dy, in jcase qf misfortune, 

to 'support A^s. Immediately upon r^feceiving 

information 
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CHAP, information of the victory, he returned: and at 

XVII. • ' . 

the same time messengers were dbpatched to 
Corinth, and the more distant allies, to counter- 
mand the march of their .troops. The victorious 
army, after paying honorable attendance upon the 
obsequies of the slain, returned home, and the 
great Doric festival of the Carneia, whose period 
was at hand, ingrossed the public attention. 

The event of this battle restored the Lacedae- 
monian character in Greece. The advantage of 
numbers, indeed, had been on the side of the 
Lacedaemonians ; but the circumstances of the 
action proved their superiority in discipline^ and 
in that valor which discipline infuses, by giving 
individuals to confide in the combined exertions of 
numbers with whom they act. This discipline in 
the soldier, we find, was, itf the late battJe, of 
efficacy even to counterbalance defective pre- 
caution and defective judgement in the general ; 
while the want of it in the confederate army 
rendered superior abilities in the commanders of 
no effect". The misfortunes, the misconduct, 

and 

J* Thus much may be gathered from-Thucytficles* account 
of the battle. Bctt his opinion is farther delivered in a re- 
mark upon it, in k manne^r JBufficieiitiy intelli^hk^ tho^ in' 
cautious and rather ohscure terms : 'ax?J^ /M«3ur« % ka^A 

tlhiiap ovx. iavM wiftytvofAsvot* Thucyd. 1. 5. c. 72* ' ^ But o|i 
* this occasion, more remarkably than ever, the Lacedtetbo- 
' nians, tho in ail respects outdone in the military a.rt, gave 
' signal proofs of their superiority in trutf manly valor/ Thus 
Smith has translated, aiming to follow the letter,^ and cer* 
tainiy missing the sense, .'fhucydides could not mean here 
to speak disrespectfully of that military art and discipline of 
the Lacedsemonicms, which, in the preface to hk account ol 
diis very battle, he has taken occasion to describe, admirable 

in 
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and the af^arent slackness of the Lacedsemonians, 
in the course of the war with Athens, were in 
consequence no longer attributed to any degene* 
racy in the people, but to the mismanagement of 
leaders, and the chance of war : a contempt, which 
had been gaining, for the Spartan institutions and 
discipline, as if hitherto respected above their 
M^orth, was done away; and the Spartan character 
resumed its wonted superiority. 

But ^ the Cameian festival occupied the Lace- 
daemonians at a very inconvenient season for a. 
military people. Regulated, as all the Grecian, 
festivals, by the revolutions of the moon, it began Dodw. . 
this year about the seventii of August. Its prin- 
cipal ceriemonies lasted nine days : but the whole 
month, named among the Dorian Greeks the 
Cameian, was, in a degree, iledicated to religious 
festivity. In the rude ages of the Heracleids and 
of Lycurgus, thid^checit to military enterprizennight 
be salutary : but in days of more refined an4 
extensive policy, when wars, not of choice, but 
of political necessity, might be to be maintakied 
agakist states capal^ of supportmg lasting hosti^- 
Uties, jsuch avocations should i)0 Icmger have 
been allowed to interrupt puUic business. The 

Lacedae- 

in tkeory, and well supported by practice ; and which, in hi» 
account of the battle itself, be shows to have been not less 
admirable in effect Kara treiprdmust have been intended to' 
relate to the circumstances of the battle, aod not to any 
circumstances of the military art ; and by IfAwufia has been' 
me^t the experience and science of the general, and not 
the skill of the soldter. A stron^sense of delicacy, not less a 
characteristic of Thucydides than his scrupulous impartiality, 
has apparently prevented him from expressing his opinion^ 
QQ this occasion more openly. 
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• 

Lacedaemonians were, however, so attached %o 
their antient institutions, that, till the period of the 
1. 4. c. 76. Cameia was completed, no military operations 
were prosecuted for profiting from the victory of 
Mantineia. 

Soon after that event, the arrival of a thousand 
Athenian and three thousand Eleian heavy-armed 
to join the Argian army, inhanced the regret and 
indignation of all thinking men in the Argian confe- 
deracy, at that petulant impatience and unadvised 
rashness, inherent in democratical government^ 
which had superinduced their defeat. So power- 
ful a reinforcement, seconding superior abilitiei^ in 
the generals, could those abilities Tjave beerf 
effectually exerted, might have given the advantage \ 
over the ill-directed discipline of the tacedaemo- 
nians. Offensive operations were immediately re- 
, sumed; not indeed directly against Lacedaemon, 

but against their allies on the other side of the 
peninsula. The J^pidaurians, objects hitherto of 
unjust ambition and oppressive policy, had now 
made themselves objects of revenge ; entering the 
Argian territory, while its principal force was 
absent, wasted the country, and slaughtered the 
inferior troops appointed to its protection. The 
siege of Epidaurus Was regularly formed, and 
while the Lacedaemonians were supinely intent 
upon • their festival, a contravallation was com- 
pleted. Winter then approaching, a sufficient 
force was appointed to guard the lines, and the 
rest of the troops dispersed to their several 
homes. 
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Change in the Administration of Argos : Peace and Alliance 
between Argos and Lacedctmon : Overthrow 4)f the Athenian 
In/luencey and of the Democratical Interest in Peloponnesus, 
Inertness of the Lacedcemonian Administration : Expulsion of 
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garchal Argians, Transactions in Thrace, Conclusion of the 
Sixteenth Year of the War. 

ScAHctLf ariv disaster could befal a Greciati s^ect. 

. VI 

commonwealth that would not bnng advantage to 
some considerable portion of its citizens. The 
unfortunate battle of Mantineia strengthened the 
oligarchal Cause in Argos. The fear of such an- 
other blow, and of the usually dreadful conse- 
quences of unsuccessful war among the Greeks, 
brought the Argian people to a temper to bear 
advice about an accommodation with Lacedaeihon ; 
while the inconvenience of democratical sway un- 
« balanced, which had been so severely experienced 
in the circumstances of the battle, disposed them 
to hear^ with less impatience, of the necessity of 
trusting ej^ecutive government to a few. On this 
turn, in the public mind, the oligarchal leaders 
founded a project to overset the present politics, 
not only of their own state, byt of all Greece. 
They \^ould first propose to. the Argian people 
simply to make peace with Lacedaemon : that 
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being effected, and the Athenian alliance in conse- 
quence no longer necessary, the people might 
probably be persuaded, for the sake of confirming 
the peace, to make alliance with Lacedaemon. 
Having thus far used the power of the people as 
the instrument of their measures, they would then 
turn those very measures against the power of the 
people : with assistance from Lacedaemon they 
would abolish the authority of the general as- 
Msembly, and establish oligarchal government. 

Such was the scheme, and it appears to have 
been ably conducted. The Cameia gaye oppor- 
tunity for communication with Lacedaemoti ; and 
tho the watchful acuteness of Alcibiades led him 
to suspect the intrigue, insomuch that he passed 
to Argos purposely to counterwork it, yet the 
measures of the oligarchal party were so well takes, 
and the depression of the popular mind gave them 
in the moment such opportunity, that the vote 
for peace was carried. This leading step being 
gained, the oligarchal party proceeded to pilsh 
their advantage. Matters had been ^epared by 
secret negotiation, and articles were soon settled ; 
aecordiilg to which it was a^eed, ^ That idl Pete- 
^ ponnesian cities, small equally and great, should 
' be independent, as in th^ times and according 

* to the customs of their forgathers *' : That the 

* hostages in the hands of the Argians, should be 

* restoreid to their friends: Th&t the siege of 

* Epidaiwus shouM be raised ; That, if the Atfae- 

' nians persevered in prosecuting it, the LaceAe- 

^ moniana 
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^ tnohiaais. and Argians should unitedly oppose «ict. 

* them; and that they should equally oppose the ^^^ — ' 

* int^erence of any forein armed force, upoQ any 

* oceask^, within the peninsula/ 

Thi& blow to the politics of Alcibi^des and the Thucyd. 

- lie *78 

interest of Athens,, was quickly followed by an * * * 
^iance^ defensive and offensive, between Lace- 
daemon and Argos, accompanied with a renuncia^ 
tion, on the part of Argos, of the alliance with 
Athens, £iis, and Mantineta. Among the articles 
which Thucydide& has reported, in the Doric 
dialect in which they were written, and apparently 
at large, the following particularly deserve notice : 
^ All cities of the confederacy, tiiose of the Lacer 
^ daemonian equally and of the Argian alliance, 
^ shall have the clear and. independent injoyment 

* of their own laws and their own polity, accord* 

* ing to antient usage **• If dity has difference. 

* with city, it shall be decided byjydges to be 
^ duly appointed by both '.* ; or it &hall be lawful 
' to refer the decision to any third city equally 

/ friendly to both. MiHtary command shall rest 

* with Jflie Lacedaemonians and Ar^ns; who 
^ shall, by joint councils, direct, equitably and 
^ impartially, the military afi&irs of the whole 

^ cofifedefacy/ 

As 

■*. I know not how more satisfa^terily tP paraplirase the 
ain^e word of the original, ^»xpWf*ii' : translators and com« 
inentators give no assistance ; and here, as for the dispute 
between Athena and Lacedaemoa before; the war, we want 
infyrm^on \>y what rule of law, by what process, and under 
what sanction, such litigation between State and state was to 
be nianagedi 
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CHAP. As soon as this second treaty was ccmcluded, 
^ — v-^ a requisition was sent to Atheiis, in the name of 
i. 5. c, 80. the united republics, for the immediate evacuation 
of the Epidaurian territory, with a declaration that 
• neither embas«>y nor herald from Athens would^ bfe 
received, while Athenian troops remained in Pelo* 
ponnesus. The Athenian administration prudently 
yielded to the necessity of the moment, and De- 
mosthenes was sent to bring away the. Athenian 
forces. That officer showed his usual ability in 
the execution of this ungrateful commission ; he 
saved the dignity of his republic by giving the 
affair the appearance of a favor granted by Athens 
to both Epidaurus and Argos ; and he more essen- 
tially served his republic by restoring, in some 
degree, a good correspondence with both those 
cities. . 

Success animated the administrations of the 
newly-allied states, and they pushed it with a 
degree of vehemence. : Ambassadors were sent 
tCK invite Perdiccas king of Macedonia to join their 
confederacy, with orders at the 3ame time to 
ratify by oath, in the name of the two states, to 
the Chalcidian towns, the alliance, and ingage- 
ment for protection, formerly made by LacedsB- 
mon. Contrary then to that spirit of , equi^yj 
moderation, and peace, which tiie terms of their 
confederacy appeared to hold forth,^, CQmniis- 
si6ners, , escorted by a thousand heavy-armed 
frcmi each state, went to Sicyon, and, by their 
assumed authority, subverting the established 
democratical government there, committed the 
supreme power to ap oligarchy of their own 

selection* 
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selection. This, however, they would vindicate 
by asserting that the a^tient constitution of Sicyon 
was oligafchal, and the democracy a usurpation. 

Measures, which had been for sotne time pre- 
paring, toward a revolution of the same kind at 
Argos, were now thought mature. Accordingly 
those leading men, who had conducted the nego- 
tiations with Lacedsemon, and had since directed 
the administration of Argos, uijder the nominal 
authority of the popular assembly, assumed to 
themselves the supreme power of the state, and 
this authority of the popular assembly was expressly 
abolished. Meanwhile the Mantineians, seeing 
that, instead of any longer receiving protection 
from Argos, they were to expect oppression from 
the union of that powerful state with Lacedaemon, 
yielded, very reluctantly, their command over the 
Arcadian towns which they had subjected, and 
made their peace with lacedaemon upon such 
terms as they could obtain. The Lacedaemonians xhucyd. 
then took upon themselves to regulate the Uttle *' *' ^' ^^' 
republics of Achaia, so as to restore the Laced ee- 
jnonian influence, where it had been overpowered 
by a democratical party, and to confirm it, w^here 
it was tottering ; and they, found universal acqui- 
•escence. Thus, before the end of whiter, all the 
effect of the treacherous policy of Alcibiades, , 
which had been at first so threateniiig to Lacedae- 
mon, was done away, and Peloponnesus was more 
completely than ever united, not immediately ixx 
war, but in politics, against Athens. 

This important change seeips to have been , 
produced by springs, not within the pawer of 
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qiiAP. human wisdom in the Athenian administratioii t» 
s \ ' * control. Its advantages were lost to Lacedaenoioft 
through the want of energy, which had so long 
been conspicuous in the administration of that 
state. Tho the democratical form of goverameitf 
was abolished in Argos, the democratical interest 
remained powerful; and, early in spring, a con- 
spiracy was formed to overturn the oligarchy. 
B.C. 417. The time choseo, for carrying it into effect, was 
P.W.15. the season of the Gymnopaideia, the Naked 
sdApriK Games, at Sparta. But a democratical party could 
not easily keep a secret Intelligence of the design 
was acquired by the Argian administration, and 
communicated to Sparta, with a request of jwre- 
cautionary assistance ; yet, such was the infatuated 
attachment of the Lacedaemonians to those stated 
festivals, they would not stir. The discovery of 
the plot^ and the knowlege that it was discovered, 
led the two parties in Argos to arms ; and, intdli<- 
gence of t^is being forwarded to Sparta^ then at 
last it was thought proper to adjourn the celebration 
of the festival, and send an army to save so im- 
portant an ally. But it was too late: the two 
parties had come to action in Argos, the ol^ar- 
' ^hal party was defeated, many had been kiUed, 
and most of the rest forced ^ito exile. Some of 
the fugitives met the JLaeedasmionian arnky at 
Tegea, and were the first to give information of 
their own misfortune. They expressed at the same 
^ time confident hope that their affairB m^^ yet be 
restored : in the confusioa \mavoidaJ;de fanner 
diately on such a revolution, it wonki be easy, Ibey 
eaid, for so powerfal ^ui 'anny to becipme marters 
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of the city; and to their remcmstrances they 9EeT« 
lulded the most urgent intr^ty. But the chiefs of 
the Lacedaemonian army were not to be so per-* 
suaded ; they led theii* forces immediately home, 
to conclude the celdyration of their festival! Had 
we not these circumstances from the authentic 
pen of Thucydides, we should scarcely conceive 
them possible of a people, who could sometimes 
conduct themselves wi^ so much united dignity 
and policy as the Lacedaemonians. 

The conscious weakness of the prevailing party 
in Ai^os, marked by one of their first measures, 
makes the conduct of the Lacedoemonians c^pear 
the more extriaordinary and more inexcusable. 
Confident neither in their own «trengtji, nor in the 
expectation of assistance from Athens^ the Argians 
sent a deputation to make their peace with Lace* 
dfiemon. The exiles did not iail to send deputies 
to oppose them. The Lacedssmonians, with os^ 
tentatious moderation, referred the matter to thi 
general convention of deputies from the states of 
their confederacy. Both pardes^ were he^rd ; but 
judgemeirt was given, as might be expected, agaimt 
the democralical party; cmd it was decreed diat 
an army should be sent to cairy it into elTect^ The 
weak remissness of the Lacedaemosiian gov^mi- 
floent again showed itself, in delaying the execution 
of this decree; and the Ar^an administmt3o», 
Ihos at the same tioie threat«[ied and in&ouraged, 
recurred to Athens, wh^re their application was 
gladly received, and the former eomiGfi&cm of 
Athens aa4 Argoe was Festcnred. 

Those 
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c H A p« Those measures which the existing circumstances 
rendered advisable, were then taken by the Argians, 
for resisting the vengeance of Lacedcemon ; which, 
instigated continually by their banished fellow- 
citizens, would scarcely fail at length to fall upon 
them. The landforce of Lacedsemon would be 
decidedly superior to any they could expect to 
assemble : upon their walls therefore they must 
depend for protection, and upon the sea, if matters 
were pushed to extremity, for subsistence. Ac- 
cordingly they applied, with the utmost sedulity, 
to secure the communication of their city with the 
sea, by long walls ; such as connected Athens with 
its ports, and such as ^ the policy of the Athenian 
government h^ recommended to many other 
Grecian towns, standing, according to the usual 
choice of situation among the early Greeks, near, 
but not on, the shore. The Athenian government, 
imder the influence of Alcibiades, gave large assist- 
ance, particularly furnishing builders, and arti- 
ficers ; and all the Argian citizens, all the slaves, 
and even the women, assisted in the work. Those 
indeed. were not likely to want zeal for such busi- 
ness, who had to apprehend the miseries which 
the Grecian practice of war usually brought upon 
a town taken. 

Thocyd.^ It was uot till the following autumn that the 
Lacedaemonians exerted themselves, so far as to 
undertake any military operation, in favor of those 
miserable families, the principal of Argos, who, 
confiding in the Lacedaemonian alliance, had in- 
gaged in the measures through which, with the 

loss 
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loss of all their property and many friends and 
relations, they now languished in exile. Then at 
length the confederacy was called upon for the 
due proportions of troops, and the Lacedaemonian 
forces marched under Agis. Some friends to the 
oligarchal interest yet remained in Argos : thesd 
had communicated with the exiles and with Lace- 
daemon; and it was hoped that the approach of 
the Lacedaemonian army would inable them to 
stir with effect. The precaution however of the 
democratical leaders prevented this ; and the Lace- 
daemonians were neither prepared nor disposed to 
undertake the siege of Argos. They hov/ever 
destroyed the yet unfinished works of the long 
walls ; they took Hysiae, a small town of Argolis, 
and put all the freemen to the sword ; and then re- 
turning home, dismissed their forces. The Argians 
used the opportunity thus left open for revenge. 
Their fugitive nobles found favor and protection 
principally in Phlius, where most of them resided. 
The Phliasians suffered for their charity, through 
the ravage of their lands by the Argian forces. 

The restoration of Argos, in its present state, 
to the Athenian confederacy, was but a small step 
toward the recovery of that influence in Pelopon- 
nesus, which Athens had lately held, and a very 
deficient gratification for the ambition of Alci- xhacyd. 
blades. That restless politician therefore looked pia'^^t. 
^roimd' for other opportunities to promote his ^^^^'^ 
own power and consequence, through an exten- . 
fiioi> of the empire of his commonwealth; and 
particularly carried his views forward to a war, 
ixx which he would certainly command, and 

hoped 
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CHAP, hoped to shine. An expedition had been jxe^ 

* — sr^ ^red, under Nicias, for the reduction of ihB 

revoked cities of Thrace ; but it became necessary 

to abandon the mectsore, in consequence of the 

neglect of Perdiccas kmg of Macedonia to send 

tiie troops which; according to treaty, he sdiould 

haye furnished. His afiiance with Ar^ and 

Lacedtemon becoming also kno\^'n, he was^ for 

the two ofFenceSy declared an enemy to Athens, 

and the Athenian fleets stopped the maritime 

commerce of his dominions. 

thucycU Intrigues of the ohgarchal party bemg still 

B.C.416. carried on, or suspected, in Argos, Alcibiades went 

v'^'it' *^'^^ '^^ *P""g with twenty ships of war, and, 
with the support of the democratical party, seized 
no less than three hundred of those supposed nK)8t 
connected with the oligarchal interest, whom he 
placed in severaji ilands of the iEgean, under the 
Athenian dominion. This, among the visual 
violences of Grecian politics, may be esteemed a 
lenient measure. The next step of the Athenian 
democracy, said by Plutarch to have been adse 
dictated by Alcilnades, was a much grosser and 
toore shocking trespass upon the common rights 
of mankind, and much less defensible ^i^nm aixj 
plea of political necessity. Alcibiades would not 
recomlnend |ny direct hostility against Lacedae- 
... m^; pdicy forbad ; but he reccnnmended every- 
thing^ that mi^t most provoke LacedaemcHi to 
be^ hostilities. The people of Melos, both irri- 
tated and incouraged by the failure of the att^npt 
ai^inst thena, ki Ae sixth year of the war, under 
Nkias^ became preseatly active in hostility agiunst 
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Athens. They were, however, of course included in 
the peiace between Athens and LacedaBmon^ and 
we are not informed of ciny offence they afterward 
gave ; yet it was now determined by the Athenian 
people to subdue the iland. An armament was 
accordingly prepared, consisting of thirty Athenian, 
1^ Chian, and two Lesbian ships of war, twelve 
hundred heavy-armed, three hundred bowmeui 
and twenty hofse-bowmen, alV Athenians, and 
fifteen hundred heavy-armed of the allies. ^ 

This force, under the command of Cleomedes 
and Tisias, debarked in Melos without opposition^ 
Before any ravage, a jdeputation was sent into 
the city to persuade the.people to submit to the 
Athenian dominion, without making violence 
necessaiy to tiieir reduction ; and it was supposed 
that, coidd the deputies have addressed tijmr 
eloquence to the people at large, they might hav^ 
succeeded ; but this the chielk would not permit^ 
With the chiefs therefore only a cpnference was 
hAdy of winch Thueydides has left an account ii| 
detail ; meaning however, appar^itty, not to repee^ 
exactly what passed, but only to give a methodized 
account of tb^ general arguments,. .Qxid perhaps to 
express his own opinion on some poij^ts^ partif- 
cukrly the ungenwous inertness of the Lacedce-^ 
nKHHan admiaiistration, in a less ^ividious wa^f 
than if he had spoken in his own persoai. Th^ 
claim of the strong to contmand the weak, with 
absolute authority, was so &miliar aoKH^ tixe 
Greeks, that it seems not to have shocked evea 
Thueydides; who, on this oeca^on> makes the 

Athemaa dq[>iity aaaort it hi. ti^ .most unqualified 

manner ; 
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CHAP, manner ; professing even his confidence in a cori- 

v-._-^,J-^ tinuance of that favor of the gods, which had 

abeady inabled the Athenian people to exercise 

so many cruelties, and reduce so many Grecian 

states to subjection. 

Thucyd. The Mclians however, in hope of assistance 

114^ ' from Lacedaemon, refusing to submit, the blockade 

of their city was foriiied by sea and land. Their 

€.115. resistance was for some time vigorous. In the 

course of the summer they made a successful 

sally, upon that part of the contravallation where 

the Athenian magazine was, and carried a con* 

c. 11^* siderable supply of provisions into the town. In 

the winter they made another sally, attended with 

some success: but this occasioned a reinfbrce- 

" ment from Athens to the besieging army. The 

town being then closely pressed, 'discontent arose 

among the lower people. The chiefs apprehended 

sedition, with a design to betray theip to the 

. * enemy, and doubting their means of prevention, 

took the desperate resource of surrendering the 

place, with all in it^ to the pleasure of the Athenian 

people. 

After all we have gone through of Grecian 
history, we cannot but shudder a:t what followed; 
The Athenians had no pretence for any command^ 
oyer the Melians but that they were stronger. Con^- 
nected by blood, by habit, and by tbefar form of 
government, with Lacedaemon, those ilanders had 
nevertheless been cautiously inoffensive to Athensj 
till forced to become enemies. The punishment 
for this involuntary crime, even to the lower 
people^ supposed all along in some degree. fi^ien(S^ 

when 
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when all were surrendered together to the mercy 
of the Athenians, was no less than what the 
unfortunate Scionaeans had undergone, for that 
termed their rebellion. All the adult males were 
put to death, and the women and children, of all 
ranks, were sold for slaves. The ilandwas divided 
among five hundred Athenian families. With the 
most unquestionable testimony to facts, which 
strike with horror when perpetrated l^y a tribe of 
savages, we are at a loss to conceive how they 
could take place in the peculiar country and age 
of philosophy and the fine arts; where' Periclea 
had spoken and ruled, where Thucydides was then 
writing, where Socrates was then teaching, where 
Xenophon and Plato and Isocrates were receiving 
their education, and where the paintings of Par- 
rhasius and Zeuxis, the sculpture of Pheidias and 
Praxiteles, the architecture of Callicrates and 
Ictinus, and the sublime and chaste dramas of 
Sophocles and Euripides formed the delight of the* 
people. 

Tho the late battle near Mantineia had restored 
the tarnished glory of the Lacedaemonian arms 
and the sullied character of the people, yet the 
conduct of their administration continued to earn 
for them those imputations of ill faith, illiberal 
policy, and inertness, which, in reporting the con-^^ 
ference at Melos, Thucydides puts into the mouth 
of the Athenian commissioner, and which, for their 
conduct toward Argos, they had deserved. Their 
total abandonment of the faithful and unfortunate 
Melians was deeply disgraceful. Their Argia» 
friends^ wandering up and down Peloponnesus/ 

were, 
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CHAP, were, wherever they showed themselves or were 
^— v-^ heard of, striking testimonies to their discredit. In 
the existing tumult of Grecian politics, some ex- 
ertion was unavoidable ; but it was generally feeble, 
irregular, and confined to little objects. No less 
than thrice, since the beginning of hostilities with 
Argos, the Lacedcemonian army,^ after advancing 
to the frontier, was stopped by unfavorable ap- 
pearances in the border-passing sacrifice, atKi re- 
turned home; a circumstance little known when 
able and active men directed public affairs. Olace 
ipdeed we have this religious trick politically ac- 
counted for. Incouragement firom the friends of 
oligarchy in Argos induced the Lacedaemonian 
army to march, and intelligence that the plot was 
discovered occasioned the stop, which was imputed 
to forbidding tokens in the sacrifice. At times^ 
however, party ran high in Lacedaemon itself; 
which might contribute to the visSble feebleness 
and irregularity in the conduct of the adminis^ 
tration at this period. Before the end of the winter 
Thucyd. Ml which Melos fell, an effort was made to reKeve 
* * the Argian fugitives, and distress the Argians in 
pcMSSession ; but, tho the preparations promised 
something great, what followed was little and 
inefficacious. The forces of all the Petoponnesiaa 
allies, except Corinth, were assemUed, and the 
strength of Lacpnia joined them. But, from the 
first, the objects seem to have been no more than 
to carry off Ithe plunder of the villages of Argofo^ 
• for which waggons attended the march of the 
anny, and to establish the Argian* fugitives la 
Oraeaef^ an Argoljietown on the boiideics^of Phliai^« 
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Both were very faia)mpletely executed* A small secjt. 
part of Argolis only was plundered ; and the Lace- 
daemonian army was no sooner withdrawn, and, 
according to the practice of the Greeks, dis- 
persed for the winter, than the Argians, with a 
small auxiliary force from Athens, marched against 
Omeae, which was so ill provided for defence, that 
those who held it consulted their safety by imme- 
diate flight. 

During these military tremsactions, the Lacedae- 
monian administration so far exerted themselves 
in negotiation, as to endevor to excite the Chal- 
icidians of Thrace, whose present independency 
was a benefit derived from the arms of Lacedae- 
mon, to join the king of Macedonia in hostilities 
against Athens. But the Chalcidians, no longer 
won and animated by the abilities, the activity, 
the popular manners, and the generous faith of a 
Brasidas, and probably both apprehensive of the 
power and distrustful of the character of Perdiccas, 
reftised. While indeed they injoyed independency 
in peace, the small tribute assessed by Aristeides 
was apparently not an object for which to pro- 
voke ^e naval power of Athens; and it was rather 
their interest to see Per(?liccas, after all his wiles, 
unquiet within his own government, as well as 
harassed by a forein war. The troubles within 
Macedonia disabled him for any considerable ex- 
ertion without; while Methone, an Athenian gar- 
rison on the borders, became an asyhim for 
Macedonian refugees and malcontents ; who, to- 
gether with a body of Athenian horse stationed 

Vol. hi. E £ there, 
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CHAP, there, employed themselves in inroads wherever 
they could find most plunder and least resistance. 
Such were the transactions of the sixteeiith winter 
of the war. 
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